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perfect safety by delicate women ; seam can be readily 


taken out lesired 
The s¢ made by the “ Willcox & Gibbs ”’ 











rANDARD SEWING MaAcHTYE really silent or light running; or t 
or that sews directly from the spool; or whose 


is the neatest, strongest, and most elastic known. 


1874, 
has done all the 





Sig: Jakersville, Ohio, Oct. 


GEN MEN: I have in use one of your Sewing Machines of your first make. It 
work y for over fifteen years, and 1 think would last much longer with ordinary care. 
We are ur with all the popular and high-priced machines, but prefer yours to any. 


Rev. C 6.  aaienneen 





N. B.—The Company offer direct and liberal terms to reliable parties to sell their Machines, 
where not already represented. 
Send for Price-List and Circular, 
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| FASHIONS FOR MARCH, 1875. 
(Prepared expressly for "ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE” by E, BUTTERICK & 00.) 


Ladies and Children’s Garments. 
SV =— 


LADIES’ COSTUME. | To make the costume for a lady of medium size, 
The handsome costume represented is suitable for | 144 yards of 27-inch-wide goods, will be paert ot 
either street, carriage or house wear, and is made | yards being necessary for the skirt, 4} for the over- 
ci ) ist. 

up of silk in one of the Winter shades. The skirt | akirt, and 44 for the wats 


falls in graceful folds at the back, and was cut by | 
pattern No, 3491, price 30 cents 











3694 


MISSES’ APRON. 





No. 3694—The charming little affair here delin- || 
eated is made of two shades of linen, and is one of 
the season's novelties. Seven-eighths of a yard of 
material 27 inches wide, will be necessary to make 


the article illustrated. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 





$ + 

| The over-skirt, consisting of a deep apron, draped Front View: Bit Veo 
| high et the back, was eyt by pattern No. 3686, 
| price.20 cents. Each of these patterns is in 9 sizes 
for ladies, from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure. GIRLS’ BRETELLE APRON. 

The waist, which crosses at the front, and fastens} No. 3700.—The pattern to the garment illustrat- 
at one side of the belt, was shaped by pattern No. | ed is in 5 sizes, for girls from 2 to 6 years of age, and 
3685, price 15 cents. It is in 13 sizes, for ladies | requires 1} yard of material, 27 inches wide, to 


| from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. make it for a girl 4 years old. Price, 15 cents. 












































E. BUTTERICK & CO’S PATTERNS. 


LADIES’ HALF-FITTING 
CLOAK. 








No. 3671.—To make the gar- 
ment represented, for a lady of 
medium size, 4} yards of material, 
27 inches wide, will be requisite. 
The pattern is in 10 sizes, for 
ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
meagure, and its price is 25 cents. 
It can be very stylishly made up 
of heavy cloth and trimmed with 
fur, or of cashmere with decora- 
tions of jet, feathers or embroidery 





3888 


Front View. Back View. 


MISSES’ JACKET, WITH VEST. of age, and requires 3} yards of goods, 27 inches wide, 
No. 3688.—The pattern to this pretty little gar-| to make @ basque like it, for a miss 11 years old. 1] 
ment is in 8 sizes, for misses from 8 to 15 years| Price, 20 cents. 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 


No. 3678.—The pattern to the stylish 
basque illustrated is in 13 sizes, for 
ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust meas- 
ure, and its price is 20 cents. To make 
the garment for a lady of medium size, 
3$ yards of material, 27 inches wide, are 
requisite. Matelassé is the material em- 
ployed in trimming this garment, though 
quilted silk may be very nicely substitu- 
ted, as it closely resembles the former 
material. 








Front View. 
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LADIES’ BASQUE, WITH 
SIDE TABS. 


No. 3691 —The elegant basqte 
represented by these engravings 
can be suitably made up of any 
dress material. The pattern ig in 
13 sizes, for ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, bust measure; 4} yards of 
material, 27 inches wide, will be 
required to make the basque for 
a lady Of medium size. It cam be 
handsomely trimmed with jet or 
narrow bends of matelassé, or with 
embroideries of silk or braid. Price, 
20 cents, 








369! 


Back View 





MISSES’ POLONAISE, 
OPEN IN THE BACK. 
No. 3704.—The stylish 
garment here illustrated re- 


quires 6 yards of material, 
27 inches wide, to make it 








for a miss of 12 years. The 
pattern is in 8 sizes, for 
misses from 8 to 15 years 
of age, and its price is 25 
cents. Cashmere, camel’s- 
hair, menno or serge make 
up very stylishly, either of 
them draping softly and fall- 
ing in graceful folds. Wors- 
ted ball or chenille fringe 
is appropriate decoration. 














LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED 
BASQUE, 


No. 3674.—The basque here represented 
is made of matelassé silk, and simply dec- 
orated. The pattern is in 13 sizes, for 
ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, 
and costs 20 cents. To make the gar- 
ment for a lady of medium size, 3} yards, 
of 27-inch-wide goods, will be required 
Silk, ball or tassel fringe, interspersed with 
jet, would form a handsome finish for this 
material, with jetted cord for the cuffs. 
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. BUTTERICK & 00'S PATTERNS. 


Front View 


LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 


No. 3693.—The over-skirt here represented is| yards of material, 27 inches wide, are requisite. 
made of camel’s-hair cloth, and simply hemmed. | The pattern is in 9 sizes, for ladies from 20 to 36 
To make this skirt for a lady of medium size, 43} inches, waist measure; and the price is 20 cents. 


Front View. 


MISSES’ OVER-SKIRT. 


No. 3690.—To make this pretty over-skirt, 3}/is 15 cents. If preferred, the apron could be made 
yards of material, 27 inches wide, will be necessary | of plaid goods and the back breadth of plain, to 
fora miga 11 yearsold. The pattern isin 8 sizes, | match a corresponding costume. The style is suit- 
for misses frum 8 to 15 years of age, and its price | able for all popular matérials and trimmings. 


Ee" NOTICE.--We are Agents for the Sale of E. BUTTERICK & CO’S PATTERNS, and 
will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price and 




















order. T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 809 & 811 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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cities, may even lay claim toa sort of s:randeur as | give some 
well as beauty. Yet. with all that wealth has Chatsworth, the ** Palace of the P ‘ is s 
lavished upon them, and with all the sul ean sometimes called, merits more ustly, perhaps 
beautiful accessories with which natur has e1 than any other house in England, the nithet of 
vironed them, how insignificant, how taudry, one | ** stately. It is situated in tl most be iutiful 
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N the vicinity of all our larger tow) 
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. ‘ - liously sing 
cities, within a radius varving from. five 


. : : 5 vy homes ot 
fifty miles, wealth and taste, of ee 
ave, With a rapidity that) seems 


magic, been building up for their fortur 


l 

sessors thousands of beautiful homes, 
the natural charms of some of the lovelic 
n the world with the exquisite arti 
which are the creation of the 
undsecape gardener. Many of these 

ially those within reach of our gre: 
ities, mav even lav claim to a sort « 

well as beauty. Yet, with all that 
lavished upon them, ind with all the subl 
beautiful accessories with which nature 
vironed them, how insignificant, how ta 
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romantic 
in 
en- 


part of Derbyshir om the banks of the 
Derwent, a hundred and fifty miles, 
north-westerly from London. The 
tire domain comprises an area of about one thou- 
sand two hundred acres, and it would be difficult 
to find any the many 
natural advantages of hill and valley, and 
water, ragged rock and verdant plain, where beau- 
ther crowd together so thickly 
attractions 


rut one 


lirection, 


w fie in Same space, sO 


t 


wood 


ties of one kind 

When we reflect 
have been 
poetic imaginat 
wealth 


that all these natural 
1 by 
nuld conceive, : 


an 


enhance “every means the most 


und unbounded 
easily give credit to 


MT) « 


sh, we © 


accolmp 
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owner, William 
first Duke ot Devon- 


enjoy the beauties his 


the year 1706. Its noble 
Cavendish, third Hari 
| shire, did not live long 
munificence and taste d, for he died only 
a year after the completion of the He 
seems to havé been bent on making it a genuine 
palace of art, employing the best artists of his time 
in decorating the ceilings and walls of the various 
Besides 


building 


before 
and ( 
to 


had creat 


mansion, 


rooms with the creations of their genius. 
the immense the 
itselt, a much larger amount was expended in lay 
ing out and adorning the 

In 1820, the predecessor of 


sums lavished upon 
grounds, 
the 


some 


present occupant 





that Chatsworth * is 
charming 
William 


the statement of its historian, 
foremost among the finest and 
seats in all gland.” Itis the home of 


most 


es 
wt ay te 


Sea 


Poe 
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| CHATSWORTH: 


FROM 


Devonshire, one of 


ot 


th Duke of 
d liberal-minded 
present 


Cavendish, 
the most enlighten: 
English aristoc: 
worth, was dou! 
the name of on: 
When Willi 
Chatsworth belong 
through yarious fan 
eentury it 
t the Cavendishes. 
The magnificent 
forms the family 
of which is giv: 
the 12th of April, 
famous architect 7 
occasion, the 


seve! 
and 
he 
ess originally Chetelsworde, 
Chetel, 


England, 


y. name, 
from 
ts Sax 
Conqueror 

| to the crown. 
ilies, early in the 


nN owners, 
Line ruled 
sixteenth 


cam purchase into the possession 
pile of buildings which 
mansion at Chatsworth, a view 
n this page, was commenced on 
S7, under the direction of the 
nan, who had, on at least one 
supe ry assistance of the still 
more celebrated Sir Christopher Wren. Though 
immense were expended, the 
whole edifice does not appear to have been finished 


Ih‘ 


ry 


SUIS 


money 


| ments, among which was the 


the | 
Chats- | 


After passing 


now | 


great improve 
building of the north 
other apart- 


of Chatsworth commenced 


wing, containing, with numerous 





THE RIVER DERWENT. 
those known 
orangery, banqueting- 
grounds and gardens, very materially 
remodelled and improved under the direction of 
| his head gardener, the late Sir Joseph Paxson, the 
proprietor of the famous Cry 
There are four principal 
worth, which, by the 
grounds, is thrown open to 


bi 


sculpture-gallery, 
and pavilion. The 


ments, 
room, 


also, wert 


Palace. 

trances to Chats- 
h its park and 
under cer- 
and 


en 
wit 
h people, 


with a freedom 


way, 
tain necessary restrictions, 
liberality entirely unknown in this portion of the 
By whichever way the visitor may enter, 
treat, indeed, of scenery to 

to the mansion. 
after proper applica 


world. 
he will have a rich 
} interest him on _ his 
| Arrived at the house, he 
| tion for and obtaining of the necessary permission, 
be ushered through the exquisitely beautiful gates 
shown on the accompanying engraving. 
Admitted to the princely mansion, the visitor 


rress 


prog 
will, 
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um passes through the sub-hall, a spacious apartment, | sketch-gallery, containing, it is said, the choicest 
n- the ceiling of which is enriched by a copy of | and most extensive collection of original drawings ; 
nis (juido’s ** Aurora,’ painted by Miss Curzon. A | by the old masters in any private gallery in the fi 
uly statue of Domitian, and busts ; , World, we come to the grand an 
He tf Homer, Jupiter, Socrates - Vista of the state apartments. i 
ne ind others, are among the |} Admiring the beautifully é 
ne jects of interest in this painted ceiling and unequal- 3 
us vm. Passing on, we pre- | ed wood-carvings of the stats a | 
ies ently come to the great hall, | dressing-room, we linger ; 
ng i noble room, sixty feet in | awhile in the old state bed- 
y ength by twenty-seven in | room, With its rare and 
vidth, and of the full height unique wall ornaments of 
nt of the two principal stories | embossed leather, its beauti- 
e- ofthe mansion. The floor is ful collection of vases, beak- 
th iid in a striking geometric ers and other choice arti- 
t- design, in mosaic, of black } cles, and its ancient and 
uid white and veined mar- | noble embroidered canopy, a 
le, highly polished. The | state chair, the work of one 
eiling and walls of the up- iof the early countesses of 
per story are covered with | Devonshire. This canopy is 
nasterly paintings, repre- of crimson velvet, exquisite- 
senting scenes in the life of | | ly covered with needle-work 
Julius Cesar. In this hall, in gold and colors, in groups 
he visitor is usually re- of figures, trees, animals and 
uested to remain a short insects—here a goat, astag, a 
ine, and to inscribe his | ree fox, a rabbit, a pig, dogs, a 
ime in the visitors’ book, i anata = horse, an eagle, and a swan; 
space, however, will not ENTRANCE GATE. there butterflies, flies and ‘ 
permit us to enumerate, ——— — ——— —_——.——!jnnumerable other devices 
nuch less describe, the many rooms of this | around; while inside the top a group of three « 
rincely mansion, and the innumerable treasures, figures within a border is in the centre, and the 
th rich and rare, with which they have been | rest dotted with animals, flowers, ete., with a bor- 
stored, Though not all are accessible to visitors, | der of figures and foliage. 
’ 
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LIBRARY AT CIHIIATSWORTH. 





| 
» part of each of the three stories of the building| Passing through the state music and drawing- 
is, under certain regulations, permitted to be} rooms, rich in ornamentation, we come to the 


shown to all comers. Just glancing through the | state dining-room, where we find one of the most 
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exquisite | of wood-carving, perhaps the 
world. It is over, across the top, and down the 
sides of the fire-place, and consists of dead gam 
heron, pheasants, ete., at the top; over and around 
these a net osely thrown, which, hanging 
down the sides, forms a groundwork of festoons, 
on which hang pheasants, woodcocks, grouse, par- 
tridges, snipes and other birds, so life-like and 
natural that it is only by the closest scrutiny that 
one can discover that they, with the net and all the 
mouldings, are carved out of solid wood, 

Passing hurt vy through a number of apart 
ments, all of t most attractive character, we 
enter the library, ninety feet long by twenty-three 
in width, and of the most elegant, best ar- 
ranged and most perfect libraries in existence, 
The ceiling is white and gold, and is adorned with 


three large and five smaller cireular paintings. 


SCULPTURE 


The hookeas« re ¢ ishogany, and are divided 
into presses by gilt metal columns, from which 
stand out th cets supporting the gallery. 
The library cor ns one of the richest and rarest 
collections of books and MSS. which any hous 
can boast. 

We next ent 
worth, the se : lr 
and three feet in length and thirty in width, 
proportionate t, and lighted from the roof. 
We need give the names of but a few of the art 
treasures in this apartment t6 show how precious 
a collection it really is. Here area sleeping Fr 
dymion, his dog tching at his feet, by ¢ i 
a fine statue of Venus with the apple, by Thor 
waldsen ; the t or Spinning-girl, bv Scha 
dow; astatue of d playing with a butterfly, 
by Finelli; tatu f Achilles wounded, b 
Albacini; a spler roup of Mars and Cupic. b: 


(ribson; besides mi 
groups, single figure 
reliets, 

In addition to they 
statuary and busts in t 
to the display of object 
numerous other beaut 
tor’s art in various 
grounds, For instan 
are two exquisitely 
white marble, cach 
statues on either sic 
these figures are by 
Ssievier, The billiard 
grand drawing-roomis, 
suite, also contain miat 
of art, mostly painting 
from Claude, Murill 
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Gospar Poussin, Da Vi 
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the older and more re 
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indeed, in many 


are Ss 
respects, lat 
their eleganc 
been lail 


marvel beauty, and are, 

ss both for their picturesqueness, 
and the skill with which they have 
from 
find ourselves in front 
with 


Leaving the mansion th 
door of th« 
of what 
forest of pill 
old Egyptian 
Vases, its sct 
raised parterres. 
green-houses, 
with their endless 
and there on es an antique tomb, or sculptured 
figure, or 21 
of the place. 
Turning 
we find ourse! 
than a quarte! 
a height, shaded by lofty trees. 
this spot is truly grand, embracing the mansion, 
the gardens, the lakes, basins and fountains, the 


rangery, we 
the French 
irs surmounted by busts, its grand 


is called Garden, its 


its Chinese beakers and 


fionre 
figures, 


ilptured figures and groups, and its 


Néar at hand are conservatories, 


and camelia and orchid houses, 


store of be autlles ; 


l 
while here 


yups of statuary, adding to the charms 


the right, on leaving the orangery, 
of a mile in length, and leading to 


The view from 


THE GREAT © 
woods and shrubberies, the park and the river, 
and the distant « 
too, paths lead in 
a delightful littl 
ferns and h 
into another 
heathery banks 
by groups of sta 

From the I 
right leads on to 
on its way the ¢ Cascade, of which we hav« 
already had occ n to speak, the Willow Tre« 
and other interesting spots, 

The Great Conservatory is one of the wonders of 
Chatsworth. its own attraction the 
finest in England, if not the 
world, it possesses an historical interest as being 
the first of its kind ever erected, and as being the 
original from which was derived the idea of the 


intry on all sides. From here, 
various directions 
dell, or into a fernery where 
grow in wild profusion; that, 


this one into 


and masses of rock, surmounted 


of rhododendrons, or among 


ary. 
h Garden a broad path to the 


the Great Conservatory, passing 
r 1 
' ‘ 


is 


fesides as 
conservatory in 


famous Crystal Palace of the Great Exhibition of 


1851. It was erected by Sir Joseph, at that time 
plain Mr. Paxton, and in the employ of the Duke 
of Devonshire, as general manager of his parks, 
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Inside, this splendid s eis two hundred ua: 
hundred and twent 
han sixty-seven fi 
that 


if glass, construct 
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seventy-seven feet long, 
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a The entire buildi: 
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}aquatic plants up to 
land from the banana dow 
all flourishing 


, 
Be 


every cf an 


neeivable variety 
wt! ir the 
stately palin-trees, 


said 


ym smalles 


+} ; 


» tl 
n 


to the papyrus and th: 
native luxurian 


neath the conserv. 


delicate ferns, 
land in endless profusi 
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tory, a railway, for carrying fuel and other re 


Lire 


jui- 
building. 

d, wonderful gar- 
ind south fronts of 


the 


sites, runs round the en 

Of the truly elegant and, inde« 
dens and parterres on the west 
|}the mansion; of the vast kitchen gardens, 
| largest and most perfectly arranged in the world, 
House, with its 
grown and first 


Pine-houses and the 


erhaps; of the Victoria Regia 
gigantic lily, which was first 
flowered at Chatsworth ; of the 
Vineries, and the thousand and one other attra 


tions of this more than princely seat, we have not 


space to speak ; and shall, therefore, conclude our 
| paper with a brief description of the famous Wil- 
‘low Tree, one of the most striking and ingenious 
of the waterworks with Chatsworth is s« 
abundantly supplied. It consists of a weeping 
willow, some twenty feet in hei formed entirely 
of copper and lead, and colored in imitation of a 
real tree. It charming little circular 
dell, overhung with forest-trees, 
by banks and rockeries covered with luxuriant 
ferns and other plants, itself rising from a central 
rock-work, around which runs a path, At the 


which 


ght, 


stands in a 


and surrounded 
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entrance to the dell are a vase and fountain, and | 


ing his pipes in his hand, and having a goat at his | 


feet. From each leaf and stem of this remarkable 
tree the water, when turned on from a small cave 


hidden in the rock in front, rushes out in a rapid | 
stream, and thus forms a novel kind of shower- | 


bath to any luckless visitor who may happen to 
be beneath it. At the same time, a number of jets 
rise up from hidden pipes all around the dell, and 
these streams being directed angularly upward 
toward the centre, while those from the tree fall in 
ill directions downward, there is no way of escape 
without being caught in the heavy shoy 


ds \ 
ES ia 
i Bow 
ae 
the 


\ 
Z| 





at the opposite side is a leaden statue of Pan, hold- | 


“IT wish you'd keep your nose clean,” was her 
answer, as she took up the wrong side of her new 
linen apron and gave the dear little offending 
snub-nose a tweak and a twist that brought with 
| it a prolonged ** ow-w-wh! **T hope Ase Brown 
will teach you, among other things, to keep a 
clean nose and to lift your feet when you walk. 


Boys who drag their teet, and stub their toes, and 
shamble along, like you do, never amount to 
much—there’s not mnuch grit in them,” and the 
bustling litthe mother rolled down her sleeves, 
stuck her horn comb tighter into the close, little 


wist of coiled hair on top of her head, pinned her 


i handkerchief snugger across her bosom, and 


THE WILLOW TREE. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO; 

OR, THE CABINS OF THE W 

BY ROSELLA RICE, 
No. 3. 

OU will start to school to-morrow morn- 
ing; you are five years old now, and you 
know all your letters, from <A to Izzard, 

’ceptin’ K and Q an’ some o’ the onimportant 
ones,”’ said a mother to her little boy, more than 
tifty years ago. 

The child looked up and said: “I'd ruther not 
go, mammy; I'm ‘fraid 0’ bears.” 

““No bears ‘tween hire and the school-housen ; 
don’t think o’ such a thing,’* was her reply, look 
ing down at the sweet-faced little fellow who sat 
astride of a roughly-hewn short bench. He had a 
tow string tied to one end of it, which he used for 
a bridle. 

“Wish I could make my hoss go, I'd ride to | 

: : i" 
school, then, wouldn’t I, mammy? j 


precisely betwcen her shoulders, and telling the 
boy Billy not to "wake the baby, she climbed up 
into the loft by way of the ladder that stood in the 
corner, 

They were very poor. The cabin stood in the 
woods on a Knoll overlooking the country toward 
the south. The husband, Aaron Crosby, was, 
among Yankees, styled a “handy man’’—that 
means a man who knows a little of everything 
one Who can repair a watch as well as make an ox- 
yoke; one who is never at a loss because of his 
ingenuity and his inventive genius, 

On this cold November day of which we write, 
Aaron was in the woods getting out timber to work 


}up in the winter. He was laying in a store of 
hickory saplings of which to make splint brooms, 


willow and black ash to make baskets, and white 
wood, or poplar, to make butter bowls and bread 
trays. He was invaluable in the new neighbor- 
hood, this handy man was. 

Before it was time to get dinner, Billy tipped his 
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borse oy end of the sugar trough, in | William/(’s Wig W y  dhasnce 


which tl iy asleep, and the litthe cherub | morning that his m i Ll bear lo sp 
came rol very suddenly. He enlivened | her handiwork by pu lis cap. The cay 
the occasi usual demonstrations, and the | was made somewhat ipe of a funnel, « 
nother ¢ lown the ladder, two rungs at woollen varn, knit, of rs, in rings th: 
time. Billy was indly cuffed, the bridle broken | went round and round. ¢ very point of 
olf his horse, rse banished into ) t us a little tuft in it iting a 


eormer and y soothed by tie estloratl ‘ tte. The cap Was 1over the head 





common in SCS, Nearly all the boy n those early da 


I hope srown will take we ku t re these unsig! y things on the 
you, my lad,” s 1e mother, as she gently wiped | heads; they had the me - ver, of being v« 
the tears off thi y's face on the wrong le of} Warm and = comforta » 1 they gave 


the linen aj wearers the appearat 
**Maybe | inotion not to g ) Wool, Phe child's dinner ¢ tle corn-cak« 
said the boy xo With his bee lip mag l split open and spre t k, own butte 
the stone e the ample fire ce, made of pumpkin, s l n the extracte: 
* Willia . ! William Crosby! ‘ juice of this abundant iit. Th were Wrapped 
tring 


dare! If ] ul this child in the oughft, up and put into a calico w : With a st 


wouldn’t w good-for-nothing jac t, vou |in it, which he slipped upon h arm. Childre: 


little vaga \ ! You'll go to school, si were rarely permitted to ha rimers or spellin 

andi you'll n, sir, some time, an’ you'll be | books until they were old « h to take care o 
a good schola if you're not itll be your own | them, and not tear them or 1 e ‘*dog’s ears” « 
fault. You shall have good enough learnin’ that | the corners of the leayes Instead of a book, th: 


vou ean be squire some day, an’ keep book in- | child was furnished with what was called a padd 


stid o’ havin’ a notehed stick like some poor, | It was a piece of a clap-board of the usual widt! 


miserable creeturs have. Lord helpin’ me, none | about a foot long, whit 1 into the shape of a wid 
o my children sh ever be obleeged to make | paddle with a broad handle t On the smoothe 
their mark instid o’ writin’ out the name o’ Cros/ side of this was pas t] alphabet, both tl 
fair an’ square,’’ and the mother, poor, little, ¢x- | capitals and the smaller letters, and the pupil uss 
cited body that she was, jerked her head with | this instead of a book, 

sundry jerks that meant business, We will describe thi hool and school-hous 

The little boy leaned on his elbow the next! because one is a duy all the others in 

morning at breakfust-table, first toying with | far West in those rly 

the brown linen table-cloth of his mother’s own In the early settlemen the country there w 

] 


making, then with the bit of coarse corn-cake | no law providing for 1 schools, no 
which his little teeth had daintily nibbled on one | levied or other funds pro r the payment « 


He was thi ng. Heleaned his head back | teachers. Hence, all buildings for the use of co: 


then said aloud: *“’Fraid I} mon schools consisted « . Id evacuate 





pole when I go to school; will | dwelling, or, if built for that purpose, had to | 
any body help ip on the pole, mamimy ? done by voluntary contribution of izens imum 
“Kor the nal sake! Aaron, what does the diately interested. If a ney l-house w 


young un mean?” asked the mother. built, it was usually about sixteer vy twenty fe« 


‘Don't ul ton poles, in rows, lil ich from seven to eight fee 
mi, as he twisted rn logs in perfect log e, was covert 


of the scant vigorously. with boards split out : t , about fi 


**No, th nches,”” repli | t mye, from. eight t hes wide, ar 
laughine: ** nes on one and a h hick. These wer 
big scholars és on without n but nfined to thei 
** Does t! irse of boards. 
inquiry. logs, pieces « 
“No, he . carri lou yvood were driven : ed iv, and on tl 
loes his dut t thick clay mortar \ a h was called 
** Must I d , loo? daubing; this w: rally done inside and out. 
‘Yes.’ f they wanted to ma t " a little nice 
‘Maybe I 1 keane : as tl Z t would hew off the logs on the inside after th 
ioinder. iilding was put up. f vere laid witl 
“Well, le ou.” iad : trust Ase timbers called puncheon, were usually fron 
Brown for Gy ies is fa ; eight to ten feet long, s} large oak trees 
William 1 lial ) rehead nade as broad as the |] ! mit, and about 
sighed. inches thick, Tl 
After breal child's face was \ hea ‘ i samc puncheon 
on squeaking wooden hinges, d fastene 


Se 


second time, s hair combed into th 
which, fifty y . was called **the wig. t wi 1 clumsy, clatte tech made of strong 
was little matt vy it looked behind, about | hickory. A leather fastened to the 
the ears, so the y was there—a heaps t l- | latch on the inside, and t st izh a hole in 
: the h: the door; by pulling on t tring from the out 


ing peak a forehead. It 
one, | side the rude latch was ra I windows wert 


oarse and ¥ was casily made into 
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wade by cutting out one log on each side, nearly however, the remains of 


he whole length of the 


y putting in small upright sticks in tl rim of) had kept all night, and came out in the morning a 


sash, and pasting greased paper over them to cause | bed of glowing coals 





t to admit the light more readily. But how much of the heat such fire must i 
As stoves were unknown in tho days, a fire- |) have gone up that wide chimne \ h the roaring : i) 
place was used instead. These were made by cut-| red blazes!) And such blazes! How they leap 4 
ting out a hole in one end of the building, in some} and « ered, and crackled! H they fla 
cases large enough to admit a two-horse wagon to} and danced, and glowed! How w little blazes 
pass through the cavity. On the outside f the | that burned blue and steady, vz \ 1 because | 
house, and connected with this, the llminey was | ranting, prancing one in the centre was so mighty } 
uilt of sticks and mortar, sometimes ed on the } and so magnificent, and others it . 
nside with stone and mortar immediately ad n char? lL power! F 
ng the fireplace. In front of the firepla Was a The teacher, or the ‘‘ master,’ as he was « { 
irge Space left in the floor called hea w! hy n those d s, Was genera aman of the neig 
was usually covered with flat stones id hence bor i—the best scholar they had among ther 
the old phrase, * hearthstone. one wl could “read, write and cipher, 
Seats were made of split timber, with legs in) good order in time of school, handle the rod v 
them so long that none but long-legged men could | dextefity, and e wl licht ‘ ibove h 
touch the floor with their feet. This had one ad business, He boarded 1 nd with his patrons 
vantage at least—the pupils could make no noise week in a place; attended all the singing-sch - 
with their feet; but whatever good was attains corn-huskings, pumpkin-paring-| s ften w 
y this was counteracted by the far greater e) vith bovs ¢ hunting at nights, shows 
‘ausing the scholars to sit in this unpleasant pos- | them how to make * dead-falls * and traps to cate] 
ire during the hours of school. The larger and > wolves, how to make turke v-pens, how to imitat 
re advanced pupils sat on very high seats that | the call of a turkey, how to tan deer-skins, how 1 
xtended the length of the house on both sides;| make caps, and mittens, and leggings, how 1 ' 
hey sat with their backs toward the teacher, and | mend shoes, to 1 ke ax-handles, bend the 1 VS 
uned their elbows and 1 their books and slates | f ox-vokes, train calyes, break colts, make 7 | 





mn wide 





vritinyg-desks, These we! faater | nst th ind German text, t | 
walls by timbers at the ends They wrote wit} vrestlir ind, in shor 
pens made out of the quills of wees« nd turkeys, ! of the sit n 


aid used ink mad 





peras, Sometimes a little maple suga t K ist t isi is 3 











nto the ink to make it “give a gloss t the | in a case « this kind he was tl ! nto **} t 

writing, ischool, ind he was soon persuaded into writing 

Ink made with good whisky inst ] water | his ar e ot agreement, which was « ried fro. 

ver froze in the coldest weat s The tirst | house to house until the 1 site number 

imilies always made their own ink, and they | scholars was obtained. 5 
ilways put in sugar and number one whisky, and I have in reach of mv hand one of those « 
strained it through a linen cloth. A young man | cles, written fifty vears ago. It is too lengthy t 

who could make good ink generally carried his /| give here. read that the poor voung nan pledge / 
if ul very his re ind was the envy and Imi I himself to teach so1 hours a day, and so mat ; 
f the whole school. t Gg 

The building of th ! y 
vasnosmallitem. FE t 

vas appointed by the 

arly the following n ty 

vas rolled into the s : 
f handspikes was roll rt, 

ilong, sometimes witl l | ; 
hearth. Then a nice bed was made in the ashes, | of thre nths, his emplovers were s ; 
ind the great log, trundled over into it. settled pleased that they hired h — nt} ¥ 
flown in its place—the cold ashes snugly filled into | increased his wages to eleven di rs 
the space between it and the wall behiy 1 it Young men of now-a-davs 1 derisivel 
pressed clos¢ ly in front of it, and that part of tl whoop over such an inciden 

nystery of making a good woodfire was finished. The poor young man died, lamented and 
‘Two good-sized stones served as andirons, and the | loved. thirty-five vears afterward, w } i 
fore-stick was laid on them, then kindlings placed | hondred thousand dollars. 
between the logs, then chips, small sticks, larg: Oh. these lowly cabin school-houses in t 

nes, chunks and knots, and the remaining odds | backwoods have sent out from under their mossy 


building, and ther sing been nicely buried in tl 


yesterday's back-!og had 


puncheon shelves that were intended for | hand-sleds, write back-hand, and running- 





ind ends of the yesterday's fire, and it was readv | old roots the men who have 


to start. There was no match to touch to it. as of | verv bons 
now-a-days; and if no living coal could be found, | noblest men 
the builder hurri 


brought 


budded ane 


1 off to the nearest house ] 





a brand between two sticks. Gen: lowly roofs. The 


ind sinew of ou 
ey 


dj} strong physically and intellectually, 


lignityv of their manhood waxed 


nation ! 












hot ashes, and the f 
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under the difficulties that bore 
and seemed to hedge them in. 
murkle steal into my when 
t trite lines come sweeping up t 


noble and great 
down 
It makes the s] 
these hou. 


me: 


upon them 


eves 


‘For many a lad, 
Bor! ugh work and ways, 
St off 


Men clothe him with their praise. 


his ragged coat, and makes 


men whom the 
and luxury 


I have doubt but the best 
world knows, men who live in ease 
dreams very often the old cabin 


1 its dingy walls, the green play- 


now, see in their 


Will 


school-house, 
ground, the beautiful purling spring, the black 
swamp, in which grew the flags and the pepper- 
mint, the swing-tree, tbe alders and willows, and 


thickets in which the trusty 


nests, but never hatched their 


the hazel 
birds builded th 
young. 

No wonder that Billy Crosby, new pupil, five 
pulled back when his father stepped 
r of the school-house, and looking 


pretty 
ir 


years of age, 
inside the dor 
down with pride upon his little son, took hold of 
the knit cap by the tasselled peak and drew it off. 
It was no little thing to stand there the target for 
80 many staring ey William's first inclination 
was to baw] right out; he was astounded, nothing 
looked as he had imagined it would. He twisted 
his head, and thought of his mother, and very in- 
definitely it came to him that he must be a great 
and a good man, and that this was the beginning, 
so he swallowed the uprising sob and caught his 
he was, he began to feel 


es, 


breath, and, baby as 
brave. 

The master came and patted him on the shoul- 
der and straightened up the pretty brown wig 
that had laid down to accommodate the Knit cap, 
and said: ‘‘ Glad tosee you, William, you're going 
to be a man, some day, and now sit here and study 
your paddle, and don’t look up at all.” 

Upon the high seat was the little midget swung 
like a bundle of dry-goods, and down went his 
steady gaze upon the familiar alphabet before him. 
one tried to softly open and the 
wooden-hinged door, but its creak was the 
squall of a cat int, yet William dared not look 
up, although his sinking heart felt that his father 
out, and he was left there among 

not among strangers, for the big 


Some close 
like 


rhc 


had just gone 
strangers. N 
boy behind him 
tions, Was none 


n the high seat, studying frac- 
ther than one of Broady’s boys, 
that one who ga him a handful of red thorn 
berries, one time. While the master was punch- 
ing the fire, William sneaked up a hurried glance, 
and sure enough the boy was Reason Broady. 

“Ho!” he thought, ‘I'm notafraid! Re 
take care of me! 

Reas, smiled and looked approvingly at the boy 


ve 


as. will 


and his wig, and slipping his hand into the pocket 
rousers, drew out and gave him a 
nice pumpkin seeds to eat * 


in his linsey t 
whole handful of 
the sly.” 

In describing 
sixty years a 
description of all. 

The teacher walked about nearly all the time 
with a stout cudgel or heavy switch in his hand, 


on 


of the schools of fifty and 
the West, we give a general 
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“Too much n ** Better ! 
whispering ! * Ter to 
! “This we 


L bed 


order 


books ! 


saying: 
* Less your 
do!’ 
Hn oul On a spree th 


from 


“Come, come mit and, sori 


times, especially if he ha 


before, and was ill-natured loss 


night 
sleep, then he was very 


t} I ret our oft pationc 
0 the whole rounds with his rod, whipping 
d the 


good will, and quit 


and xg 
front se 


indiscriminately all wh ats 
hie 


a 


POCCUPpI 
This was done with a irty 
after the manner that a 
This was the 
and he meant it to act as at 
There were not less tl! 
in this new school-he 
There were the 
Wilsons, and 
from Pennsylvania; Bennetts, and Stewarts, 
and Moultons, and Whipples, Maryland 
the Cliffs, and Patties, and Harmons, and Kellars, 
and Holts, from Virginia; more than a halt 
dozen families represented from the State of New 
York; while all the dear old New England States. 
in the far-distant Kast, were ll and 


well 
represented. 


1 would whip a team « 


balky horses, way Ase Brown did 
Lic, 

lan forty pupils congre 
in the wildwood, 
Sailys,and Halls 


Carnahans, 


gated USC 
fifty years ago, 
and Henrys, and all 


from 


and 


ereditably 


ct, in less than one 
nearly every one 
The 


, almost uni 


A practised eVe 
day’s time, the natiy 
neers, 


of these rosy, hardy y young 


men who hailed from L, Wore 
trimmed with 
trimmed with red, or 

And 


* became 


versally, red linsey Ini iirts 
blue linse 


mixed, 


blue fringe; or, 
red 
parents tell us that, aft 


and green our grand 


accustomed 
to the garment, it really looked pretty, and jaunty, 
and becoming. But we cannot be made to belic W 
this when we think the little tails, 
short, and adorned fringe, and the 
broad cape that extended even shoulders 
The young Virginian’s vernacular 
for ** poor he said “pore, 
year,” and other 
The re 
in the greeting of the buxom lads and lasses fron 
with their ‘tuck’ for ‘took, 
“ shook. 66 Bay 7 for “barrel 
nunciation of 
proof of the royal 
Those 
the fact 


clinging 


Wilh narrow 


over the 
betrayed his 


nativity ; for ‘* ea7 
he said 


whence he came. 


“ec 


indicative ot 
a cordial heartiness 


words 


Was 


Pennsylvania, 
“shuck’’ for 
“marrid”™ for the 
ried, that gave unmistakablk 
old State from whence they immigrated, 
who Maryland” told 
even when they pronounced the name of their 
State, ‘“*Murryland.’’ The pupils 
from the 


mar- 


soiter pr 


came from my 
native 
“York State 
They brought w 


dear 
were very different 


th t 


from 
more retinement 
than any of the re cute ways; they 
knew ditferent kinds of amusement 
that the rest had never heard of. Those from the 
three States above named rather sniffed at what 
, some things rather 


rest. hem 
others—ni 


plays and 


they considered an innovation 
weak and feminine, not brave and manly enough 
to please them. 

But, if there was any aristocracy at all, I must 
confess, even though it comes home to myself, 
that I believe the New Englanders brought it with 
them, I think their noses turned up one degree 
higher than their neighbors’ noses. My old aunt 
will say to me, with sundry smirks of satisfaction: 
‘*My best dress in those early days was made ot 
one of my mother’s, a pongee, or a crimson cam- 
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My brought 


tsea-faring trip. 


et, or a plaid merino. grandtather 
it home from 


But all this amounts 


good did 
when the 


what 


to nothing; 
their pongee or camlet dresses do them 
greased paper windows of the school-h 
badly t 
to repair 
cause they 
Who ever heard of ye 


cially when the 


rn, ana Vv were appointed a 
hot 
flour to 


paste, : 


them, and could possibl 


hadi no wheat 
llow mieal 


made 11 


and 


COArst real Was 


pounded in a mortar, at home, that 
one of the hollowed-out stumps that stood in th 


front door-yard, 
No one State furnished pupils who 
Massachusetts, the mother 


were 


any 


apter than another. 


State, had done generously by her children, per- 


haps she had given them 
sterling States of 


more polish 


Penns 


an 1 


Virginia and 


bestowed theirs, but not 
native talent, integrity and good sens 
How the pioneer boys fr New Er 
laughed at when had to hurry h 
evenings to *‘ pail the keows,”’ or to ** he 
they could 
but Yankee boys ever 
they rmarric 


ntate, 


upon 


mn 
they 
before go to the 


None 
well 


churnin’,”’ 
ing-school, 
-well 
that 

turn to pleasures 


until when in 


pot 


ransformed all 


all burdens 


these old, old 


love, mighty made 
habits over into a perfect newness and delig! 
ened 


abin school-house, 


t. 
» the 


Was a 


i 
inside 
Here 


cutting the 


A motley assemblage were cony 


] 
low-« 


walls of that 


boy wearing a roundabout made by 


skirts off from 
waisted, well-k« pt we dding coat. 


father’s high-collared, short- 
The 


made over 


his 
skirts were 
still doing valiant service into a vest. 
Here were two boys in buckskin pantaloons that 
had been wet and dried on them, and fitted to the 
skin ; here one with a gay coat made of some queer 
dabs of 


vat 


with bright paint of 


from the 
French 


material, adorned 
different 
Indians, and 
traders; here 
linsey wamusses, made in a hurry and not yet 
dipped into a of butternut for the 
plucky little mother was determined that they 


bought 
of s 
men 


colors—it was a « 


had got it 
ot 


they 
a couple young in white 


dve bark, 


tt] 


should not miss one day of school; two little boys 


in tight little trousers, made out of their grand- 
mother’s fine woollen shawl with the fringe run- 
ning down the outside seams in the legs. This 
last rare bit of adornment was duly appreciated, 
and the lads felt of, and caressed their fringe, even 
as quite young men of now-a-days pet a feeble 


moustache, Here was a girl clad in a scant dress 


i 
of coarse cotton and wool, a home-made fabric 


that had been honestly dipped in a dve made of 
the vellow flowers of the golden rod; another girl 


wore a brown linsey, made too big in the clum- 
sily-fitting waist, but lapped over behind, and 
pinned with thorns. 
into six tight, snug braids, which were then done 
up into six little bobs and fastened in place with 
Another girl wore a linen 


Her hair was likewise braided 


thorns, instead of pins. 
dress, and a woollen apron, and a dress-handker- 
chief pinned closely about her neck. Yellow horn 
combs were very common among those who were 
well-to-do and could afford them. 
that came not quite up to the ancle, tied with wide, 


Cowhide shoes 
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AL 


buckskin thongs, were 


young women. It was m 


ly of four or five women to « 
irs of shoes among them. 


jal 
At moon the 


id prisoner's 


bovs and girls would al 


base,’ and ** black m : 
for healt! ( 


nd a hilarity that was good 


The 


little ones played “tag” at 
of the 


belonges vi 


! 
id 
I 


who had exalt 


tril Is 


what ung womanhood, 


the hous« mittens with ** he: 


about the w and fringed them 


rists 


mis of various colors; or they knit stock- 


fancy open work about the tops, and 


notf with white yarn. Some of the smart 
ww to knit double heels, and clocks 
latter work was, I 


specially adapted to 


wh 
This 


ankles, 


the 


gencrally, or more 


cotton snow-white, leached, 
Pr 


koned 


‘ ! 


tv little accomplishments li 


as something very nice in 
ly days, 
As the Aaron Crosby continued 


making bowls, and baskets, and bri 


years went on, 
oms, and his 
little chippy ef a wife chirped to the new babies, 
and improvised songs for them, as she bunged the 
t the 


honest webs of 


nad laid 1 
andl tout 


Iler 


wheel buzzed long after the babies were tucked 


loom and sen shuttle a-flying, it on 
the grassplot her linen, little 


in the trundle beds that Aaron had made out 


away 
gwood poles and elm bark. Sometimes she 
hymns as the flaxen thread glided throug 
when weary wit 


under t 


ier deft fingers; and sometimes, 


Dbowe ad dow n 
of 


ar scolded 


many burdens, and 
beset the wife 


her 
trials that 
then the po 


a poor pioneer, why 
She was a noble wo- 


cle 


man, and deserved to wear a crown—noble be 


iful and sensible aspirations she 


cause of the beau 
cherished f 


worst word she ey 


rher children. “ 


ruscd. We suppose vagabond 


Vagabone”™’ was the 


lowest con of worthlessness 


She 


her \ ‘eption 


her boys at school all 


was 
and n 
the time; no privation could hinder her from this; 
tly on Aar 


ry 


anness, kept 


and when fortune smiled swee mn, as it 


really did in the years to come, then the Crosbys 


removed to another home, where golden oppor- 
tunities were theirs, and where the best of eduea- 
tional advantages met them. 

Willi a printer, then an editor in a 


became a 
where friends ; 


eity, he had 
us immense satisfaction to say that a good many 


itll 


hosts of and it gives 
years ago we read in the papers the name of the 
ittle boy Billy as the Hon, William Crosby. And 
the of 


some 


later, we read o this son 
that 


foreign country ; and then, years after, there was a 


f appointment of 
plucky litthe mother as minister t 
hail of good cheer among the leading papers of one 
of the States of the old-time West when the Hon. 
William to native land 
crowned with honors. 

In my quiet home T rubbed my hands gleefully, 
and es were misty with joy over this poor 
hoy, the pride of a true mother—the lad who had 
climbed the dizzy heights, who stood a victor over 
poverty and adversity had “ 
off his ragged coat, and made men clothe him with 


Crosby returned his 


my ey 


one who stripped 


their praise.”’ 
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One day la uliny father laid dow 


containing t! results of the electioi 
wiped his 
will tell. 
elect from 


N Mr. , the « 
all! I 
that 
Sa fine 


Crosby's w | lo Ln 
the hon el 


awake woma 


al i 


see about 


ing 

you it’ 

good blood 

have it than rit 
I felt my 

father."’ 


line of ancestry 
i kingdom and 


yas I responded ; 


EVENTIDE. 


lL. MUZZRY 


| precious W ife, 


, in this s« 


r down the ch 


Lean close ! le, 


Behind us 1 rld with all its 


Of human } unoring and un 
Before us, s le 


Mysterious 


Rise the 


ful, and grand, 


ns of the imm 


rown fields, 


ad l-whirl 


ck ed, 
In this I 

Plucking 
And lookin 
And shri 


furled 


ven 
mst-curled, 


unk vherein we 


The spring floy sofa 
Which we 
The ari 


dar 


world 


truth we see 


Oo” W , the 


Is’t thou, my ite, 

Or 1, who oss that still, w 
line, 

Leaving the 


wd lone, and 


Love's ter , ning sign 


Love's hand 1 to undo the 


And lead t pt 
Ah, we who h it 


ive into lift 


Of joy, and d e bitter dregs of 


Can either st 


could 


How 
For 


swe 
us, W 
morn 

And born 
heat, 

And burden ty 
And watehe 
And 


ea toil, and sweat, 


bowed isl 
clay 
Tiow could 
A joy to sit ir " 
The joy we 


iV, 


if so, 


our Woe 


Dear love, souls t! have grown 


1] 


As ours, will 


chuckled and said: * Bl 
‘ONLTeSSInal 


1 district, he is related to Aaror 


thing to have 


’ 
Jemnevel 


hi 
life’s long weddex 


fuith upon the sere eau 
knovy 


shortly, finding there compl 


} 
K, 


tired, t 


r drank the w 


, and let the ot! 


iuked together since the 


ind pain, and 


turn of wandering feet, 
» over precious ‘ 


t share, as we have shared 


pon fiber intertwined, 
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n the papers | Mach drawing on thi \ 
he 


is its Own 
Soul within soul ensh 
be rent, and on 

will 


1,and as 


kk 


not 
it 


But seek, thi universe 
main, 

Reostles 

And bring into its ow ilk 


rhe the 


m oso glad 
little, wide . 
dearer selt, the longed 
! dr 
a throne.”’ 


Ave 


ither hiate, 


ss Lean closer, deares 


aye, 
Our shadows to th then more 
more, 
day 
And from the othe 


Our earthly its en 


( me strange, nivster that porten 
} 


flood « 
Through the dissoly 


A change—a ny p 


illy f fleshly 


SCTING 


ord, we but 


our sin! 


‘ 


tal 


rough dry, 


indeed, wondertul; tive, livil 


present and the glad turn w 


r, hopeful faces t 
ra ill that hitherto has h 

vered grandmothers 
writt deem 


ciph r, Ube 


and 


> to-day 1 


! ' coll 
the throw open their d 
a century ag 


bn 


isurin 


juarter ol 


f a would med 


were alinost 

hite borde 

only successful mes 

so numerous Imstit 

@ >Wa o¢ . . } 
Ith ™ 1 equal 

Mrst Deg 


too oft 


rave’s dark 


vnorant 


livin 


ov men wil 
lt 

profession 
Vote : 
v popularity 
er LO 


r than physi i { st 


As artists 


X. 


ana cupy avery 


mminent positi . though the 


vy of brothe ep then 


background, | ter to accord 
rhtful merit to 

\s authors and 
red to hide 


order to obtain a pr vniti 


beh 
n, but tind 
the 


‘offined 


themselves weleomed in front 


ranks of literature, 


{ 


As orators, nany of t t ! r places with 


he most successtul 


this 


lecture engagements, ) ‘ 


women in eountry number 


their 
men except the ever-popular G 


] , 
jllal among 


Phirty vears ago, there paratively, few 
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uly teachers, and these either carried on * fe temperance movement will prove of immense 
nale’’ (1!) seminaries or taught the primary d benetit, even if its effect upon drinkers and drunk 


irtments of the city schools, or the litthe summer | ard-tnakers is only temporary. 


is 
schools in the country. It took a long time to The clergy, so many of whom have heretofor {PE v 
mvinee conservatives that it was right and pro- | sought to Keep women in a subordinate and hal ii 

‘ ia] i 

wr for women to teach and often “usurp autho Pagan condition, notwithstanding that the ver 4 | 


itv’ over full-grown men, but we now tind them | essence of the Christian religion teaches « l 


tilling the positions of ward-school principals and | rights for all, without regard to race, « ! 


pe a hel 
pena 


ven principals of high-schools, In some towns} have almost uniformly been active in ut 


yvomen have been selected as superintendents; in | women on in their prayer, praise, exhortation 


several of the Western States they occupy the! entreaty. This momentous work, so ver 
















wosition of county superintendent. In Cleveland i and so much ‘seen of men,” has been four 3 











Ohio, one of the supervising principals is a young | a cultivator of all true, womanly virtues, for ig : 
uly of great talent and culture, stead of detracting from that modesty and res¢ ; 
In various departments of business, as tele-| so charming to womanhood, it has given to mar 
raphy, phonogray and the like, women hay i strength of purpose, a wider view of the n . ia 
ecently been meeting with increasing success. | of humanity and especially of their own sex, bile! 

[In stores and post-offices the “lady clerks”? ar + developed an ability to plan and a det ; 

longer objects of surprised mdemnation, n to execute those plans in a manner hith 
Che law and the gospel’ are claiming the vot exhibited o1 by a few brave, energetic w 

4, much to the sorrow and disgust of some, and have found themselves scouted the as 
he exceeding joy I thers, trovs rte, 


Ihe 


itions, 
women, 


Ws 


men ot 














w speakers in é ire courses of our ¢ tivated Is. If 
j 





town 








Englishmen, wl 
season tol ! 
tin of their American brethren who, having pens of Mrs. D y and others. 





whieved a little notor \ + pocts or nov sts, exe t t . | Ission It is « 





ush upon the | 1 and, ft " is t of the best « 
secure from deluded associations their fees of o1 Arne in Women are superior in th 

rtwo hundred d Sanight, vet causir nn wwers of endur 

erable growls among those very consery Ves \ 1 v ¢ vated woman. or 
vho are so fearful of extending ‘* the st ms and earnest hopes of a ievn ia : 
yvomen,”’ » make t world better by vin 

As preachers, women hay by nor ns, had not torture her body by wearing | 
inything like equal opp nities W ! > but zht and improperly suspended.  Scier 
he success of Mrs. Marga Van ¢ LS i lv taught h that plenty of breathir ! 
Smiley is sufficient to warrant an ex t i nd undispla i vital organs are abs ; =a 













ipid growth of the Kingdom of ¢ t 1 / to the highest intellect attain e! 


women 





are pern 










the Lord against the mighty. \ s tl prir source of the numer S s 
During the late temperan crusade, wor ) Which women are afflicted. One of the most 
have come to the front and learned i tant | urgent of the present needs of women is a know 





rning 
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essities, Asa “training school” 1 W , rattend lectures upon the s ect, but “al 
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and should, 1 i instructive books. I know of place to those of an common sense, 
none more valuable than ** What Women Should It is true that ther women of very limited 
Know,” by Mrs. E. B. Duffey, whose name is so | brain-power who hav: cin f doll-like beauty 
familiar to the readers of the Home MAGAZINE, | in carly life, but the y soon fade, and their minds 
It is writien plainly, yet with the utmost purity of | and faces are equally uninteresting, while th 
tone. I had long felt the necessity of such a book, | handsome, intellectual lady, who has cultivated 
prepared by a woman, and would gladly see it in | both mind and body, usually retains her physical 
the hands of every woman in the country, old or | beauty till long past the prime of life. 
young, married or single. I mention this exceed- “1 don’t see that you grow old any,” said a gen 
ingly valuable and readable book entirely without | tleman to a lady friend, whom he had not met for 
solicitation, believing that its careful perusal can- | some time. 
not fail to benefit all women of sense. “Well, not very fast, think,’ she replied, no 
Again, women should keep themselves well | wise flattered by wor: e knew were true and 
posted in regard to all passing events of import- | spoken with sincerity ; ** 1 have something els¢ 
ance; they should know what is going on in the | to interest me in the world beside washing dishes 
religious and political worlds; but they cannot/I certainly do a great deal of that kind of work; 
unless they cor ially read several of the best | but most women have nothing more elevating for 
newspapers. There has been a grand reform | subjects of thought, and while yet in early life 
among women in this respect since the commence- | their faces become wrinkled and colorless,” 
ment of the rebellion, for then it was that the There is nothing more ennobling to the mind, 
masses of women began to feel their equal right to| and hence beautifying to the face, than a life of 
the news of the day. Yet there is still a great | generous activity, which seeks the widest culture, 
multitude of American-born women who read but | and strives to aid “ our poor humanity” upward 
little that is of any service as a mental diet. The} to a broader, truer civilization. Women whos 
trashy *‘ story weeklie,”’ which should be written | thoughts and aims are circumscribed by their own 
with an a, form the sum total of the reading of} little rounds of every-day duties, whose reading 
very many of the sisterhood. I am very far from | never goes beyond the ‘‘Wweekly”’ story papers 
condemning all! fiction, but the ridiculous twaddle | and cook-books, whose chief topics of conversa 


which is sent out from many of the large cities to | tion are the neighborh i scandals and bicker 
be eagerly devoured by thousands of people should | ings, the beaux and the latest styles, and who, as 
at once receive the condemnation of all intelligent | is probable, scout all idk of *“*woman’s rights’ 
women, By this means, they will themselves be | and outside duties, mus t be surprised to find 
led to select a better style of literature, and also! themselves soon doing is wall-flowers ir 
prevent their chil lren, both boys and girls, from | socik ty, and becoming faded and insipid * old 
acquiring a taste for inferior mental food. women”? at forty. 


Nothing is more entertaining than the conversa- No woman with well-stored mind, good literary 


tion of a bright, well-educated, reading woman; | tastes and benevolent a \ . will often be found 
the freshness of her youthful looks may have de- | a victim of ennui. To |} will not be a holi 
parted, but the brilliancy of her ideas, set in well- | day, and she will feel 1 t keenly the sorrows 


chosen words, soon leads her hearers to forget any and bereavements which are the lot of all. Yet, 
loss of youthful plumpness, or graceful outlines of looking abroad over our itiful world, she will 
form and face, In fact, there is no better preseryva- | find so much that is ches ry, wil e so many 
tive of good looks than active, well-stored minds. | noble characteristics of h nity, and will so 
It has been my good fortune within the last few strongly feel the necessity of speaking brave words 
years to meet with very many of the most talented | in defence of the right and rously denouncing 
and highly cultivated of my countrywomen, and | the wrong, that she will have 1 
with few exceptions I have found them endowed 


time or inclina 

tion to dwell much upon the ** might have beens,” 
with more than ordinary physical beauty. The | to depreciate her own lot in life, or to conjure up a 
old saying, ‘* Why she is too pretty to be smart,”’ | variety of bodily ills. 
will soon be classed among other silly sayings of It will, indeed, be a foretaste of millenial glory, 
ignorant people. Intellectual endowments and | when women, no longer hampered by musty old 
manly beauty have never been thought incom- | creeds concerning their ** proper sphere,”’ shall be 
patible, for, in fact, our greatest men are usually | given opportunities for the fullest development of 
blessed with fine physiques; but from time im- all their powers of mind, and shall be encouraged 
memorial, girls and women have been taught that , to take whatever position in life they can fill with 
a pretty face and fine figure were the only needful | the greatest ability and satisfaction. Therefore, 
possessions for their sex, and that it was unneces- all hail! to the present days, whose events ar 
sary for any but irredeemably homely women to) stirring them out of their almost hopeless torpor, 
cultivate their minds. Hgving thus been taught, and thank God for Woman's Rights Conventions, 
it has not been surprising to find those whom Congresses for the Advancement of Women, and 
nature had given fine minds as well as handsome Woman's Crusades against Int perance, 
faces, devoting the whole of their attention and 
solicitude to the best methods of enhancing the LET no man be too proud to work. Let no man 
beauty of the latter, without any thought of the be ashamed of a hard fist or a sunburnt counte 
necessity of culture for the former. nance. Let him be ashamed only of ignorance and 

Thank Heaven that these pernicious views, sloth, Let no man be ashamed of poverty. Let 
savoring ef Orient harem life, are fast giving him only be ashamed of dishonesty and idleness, 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY 


~ DO not know you, lady fair! 


Perhaps I never may, 
(For Fate can seldom drop so rare 


A treasure in my way 

Still memory may take delight 
In trying to recall 

The comet of a shiny night 
The Beauty of a Ball. 

To hear the song—to see the dance 
In which you flitted by 

To summon up that haughty glance 
Before the mental eye 

Such sights and sounds I shall esteem 
A privilege, though small; 


And you shall reign throughout my dream, 


The Beauty of a Ball. 


AND 


GENERAL LITERATUR! 


TO A PRETTY STRANGER, 


You feel, I fancy, very proud; 
Or, maybe, very vain: 
You find the homage of th 
\ pleasant thing to gain. 
But say,—is yours a happy state? 
I cannot guess at all 
What sentiments may animate 
The Beauty of a Ball. 
My lady fair! your winning ways, 
Your figure, face and dress 
Will haunt me many, many days, 


In all their loveliness. 


But should we meet—where’er it be— 


Park, féte or banquet-hall, 
You have no name but this for me 
“The Beauty of a Ball.” 
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GIRLS, HOMELESS AND FRIENDLESS., |sister, who is a widow with four little ch 
| dren,”’ 
* How old are you? 
* Eighteen, marm. She looks to be. twerity, 
F the large five-story brick houses in St. | five or thirty.) ; 
Mark’s Place, New York, No. 27 has a “Well, you may go up-stairs, take off yo 
special interest. It is the Girls’ Lodging- | things, and dry yourself by the fire. 
House, established and supported by the Child- “We must not turn them away such a night 


BY MARY GAY ROBINSON, 





From the Methodist.) 





ren’s Aid Society. this; but she is a hard case; we can't kee p he 
The modern improvements, making the great | long, she may harm the others. 

house convenient for its present use, have all gone The procession of J Miserables is quite lor 

up skyward, as the third story and the fourth and | The door-bell, like a funeral knell, kee ps strikir 

tifth stories in the French roof are new, and ar- | “*one more unfortunate. Time after time 


ranged as dormitories filled with single beds and | summons is answered. And here come a fan 
as many small lockers or closets extending the | group—a woman forlorn in oks, like those tl 
length of the rooms. In the rear, from the top-j|sit on the sidewalks with baby in lap and th 
most story, the fire-escape descends to the ground, | empty hand held out; and this one has a baby 
The spacious parlors, and the usual elegant peaked, shriveled, face all forehead, a few stray 
apartments of a first-class New York house, here | locks of hair on its head, pale as the ghost of 
serve as reception-room, with piano, pictures, | baby; but the kind matron says, “‘ pretty baby! 
books, Brussels carpets and lace curtains; the | *‘ pretty baby!’ to please the poor mother; an 
back parlors as the sewing-machine class-room, | two little boys complete the group, sent here fron 
where are twenty-five machines arranged in rows, | the society office, while the father and an older 
and a large cutting-table. Here pupils come in| boy are sent to some boys’ lodging-house. 
from outside, and learn to operate on all the ma Over fifteen hundred ng women, homeless 
chines that are in common use in our factories and | friendless and forlorn, passed through this hous: 
stores, last ar. And who are they? Mrs, Hurley, tl 
On the second story is the sitting-room of the | experienced and devoted matron, will pic tur 
house and the matron’s room, and above that the | few of them for us. One is a pretty, blue-eyed Litt! 
dressmaking department, opened last spring. Any | girl of eleven, who was thrust out upon the street 
young girls who show a capacity for learning this | Her story was: ‘She asked 
trade are given board and home for three, four and | and they licked her awful, and put her out on th 
six months, and a competent dressmaker has | #treet..”. She wandered into an industrial sche 


for something to cat 


charge of them. We were shown elegant dresses | and the teacher sent her to the lodging-house, 
in process of completion, of merino, diagonal ‘*One night last winter we were aroused alx 
cloth and poplin; the room was well hung with midnight by a terri kn ‘ing at the door, an 
all the latest patterns, and the most fashionable | looking out saw a girl and a man on the stoop an 


lady might here leave her fabrics with assurance | a crowd on the sidewalk. She was a young girl 





that they would be made up in the latest style and | sixteen, who had been fou by the good mai 
in perfect taste. who brought her, sitting on a doorstep crying 
Seven young lady apprentices are now learning | This was her story: Some young man in his sun 
their trade, and a hey need is the regular patron- | mer visit to the country had made love to her, ar 
age of the lady nds of the institution to keep | had promised to marry her if she would com 
the department su ssful and remunerative. the city. She had fallen desperately in love wit 
The work of t vhole house is done by the in- | him. Knowing his name, and that he lived 
mates, with t ption of one hired laundress, | Fourteenth Street, New York, she had slipp: 
who can show the novices how to do their work | away from her home and come to the city to fir 
in better sty Girls with no money come and | him. Wandering all day long through the stre 
work for th ird till situations are obtained | night overtook her, and she knew not where 
for them, and almost as soon as a girl is well|go. Happening to fall to good hands, she ha 
trained she is in demand for asituation that is sure | been brought here. W< he was an orpha 
to offer. of respectable parent: h an aged gran 


An advertisement is kept in the Sun that there | mother and a guardian \ vrote to her friends 


is such a place, policemen who tind girls wander ind the grandmother nd took back th 


ing on th ets send them here, and eards are | rescued child, grateful 
distributed through all the station-houses of the Another in the proc 
city, that all v need a refuge may fir t. “Wie *A young girl and | rother came on fror 
night is cold i stormy, half snow and rain. outh America, Their parent nd relatives wer 
we talk with t itron, the bell rings, and : lead. A gentleman took West, and in a few 
woman is u a hard case, a drunkard by | years the brother died. iy he was buried 
the look ot nd breath. She brings a not 1° Sorrow-stricken sist the cars, and wher 
from a ki | | gentleman who knew tl t conductor came and ask vhere she was 
matron, ng she did not know. 

“Where d ' yme from ?”’ “*Are you going to New 

“From Bost the lady died I worked for.” ete My 

“ Have ney > * Arrived here, she w lered the streets, an 





*“*No, ma I sent my money ho Th n search of work, went int telligence offic 











rity 
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ee 


After paying a dollar, she was promised a good | one month while they do the work of the house, 
situation, questioned as to her home and friends, and then we send them to Christian homes in the 


vital, cured, 


and placed in an inner room to wait. Late in the | country, They come here from the hos} 

afternoon the man offered to give her a note to a! but not well enough to go to work. We have a 
lady who would keep her for the night, and sent a | great many applications from women from twenty- 
boy with her to make sure she would not miss the | five to sixty years of age. We have to say, ‘* No, 





way. On reaching the house, she was shown toa) There seems to be ho place forthem. We have 
handsomely-furnished r om, in which were seated | taken a few girls, who receive low wages, a 
two ladies. One seemed to be an invalid; the} boarders. There are three sewing-machines in 
other took the note and read it, and asked her to | the house, and we teach all who want to learn t 
lie down and rest while she had tea prepared for | use them, We average twenty-two in family, and 
her. But as soon as the older lady left the room, | they are coming and going all the time; those wh 
the other started up, and, with impressive words | remain and those who have come in o the 
from | year number one hundred and seventy 





and earnest gestures, bade her go quickly 
' ¢ 


the house. ‘Go! go! for your life, go! ‘I flew All these institutions appeal to the Christian 


' 


down the stairs, and, opening the door, I dashed | public for aid to carry on their much needed work, 


out and fled along the street to a park, where I sat 

down and cried till a policeman came, who, find- 

ing I had no place to go to, sent me here.’ MAKING A HOME IN THE WILDERNESS. 
“This is but a specimen,’’ says the matron. 


“This great city is full of traps for the destruction BY MARY H. THORNE. 


of young girls; and on the part of our young girls Y father was married in the year 1820 
fat = 


there are two causes why these traps are sosuc-, |\¥/ About the same time, his father, a small 


cessful—laziness and love of dress. farmer in one of the eastern counties of 


* At this lodging-house we g 


ve meals and lodg- | the then new State of Ohio, in company with some 





ing in return for what the girls can do about the | of his neighbors, concluded to sell out, and move 
house. We have fifty-three beds, and last winter, | farther west, in order to buy land for his children. 
for atime, we were more than full: but usually The coun along the Ohio River was being 

f lger liv filed u ] ttlements were forming 


we have only about thirty or forty lodgers. Some | rapidly filed up, and se 


who come pay one dollar and a haif a week, and | up the creeks. But, a short distance back 


go out and look for work. Servant girls come the watercourses, it was all unbroken. There was 


here between service and stay till they find places. | no danger, at that time, from wild men or wild 
Shop-girls stay till they can earn money to get aj} beasts; the one great obstacle to be overcome was 


boarding place; and nearly all our lodger are do- | the heavy forests. Into that gran 


lfather and his 


mestics, doing the entire work of our large h , | friends moved. In the first ttling of the St 





which we consider a training service, though we); there had been a l ** blazed”? from Cincinn: 
j 


are not able to teach special d t had been c 


epartments Of work to Portsmouth, 


AS cooking and laundry work, to a y great extent. | °° wi rked’’ where the stumps would allowit. It 
eps 66} 


At Christmas we have a turkey dinner, mock | was known as th big road ;’’ there was no other 


mince pie, roast beef; at tea extra cake and apple- | near but pathsand “ blazes."’ Grandfather 


: 
sauce, and in the evening a reunion, to which we | land adjoining this road. Father stayed wit! 


invite all the girls we know; at Christmas Eve, | until he had a house built and a clearing m: 





Santa Claus comes with a present for every girl in | and then, with nothing but his hands and his axe, 





the house. he w to the w s to make hims m¢ 
** Every Sunday we have services—in the morn- G her had expended all his means in } - 
ing a Bible class, in the eveni ing land, and had no more to give. And with a 
gentleman from Dr. Tyng’s House of the Evan- | feeling still held by some, he seemed to think it 
gelists; and every second Sunday Mr. Brace con- ; would not be safe to trust‘his children with abs 
ducts the service.”’ lute control of the property he gave them, so he 
At No. 47 East Tenth Street, we find a large! only gave father a “title bond” for his land, with 


house with the sign, “ Free Training School for | a provision that he could never sell it without his 


Women.”’ The training is done by ladies who! consent; and on those conditions he, a boy n 





volunteer their services, and are there during the | more than twenty, went the woods, cut tl 
day. There is a cheap restaurant in the basement. | timber off a spot for a yard and gard iilt hit 
A man comes every week and gives lectures on | a cabin and moved in, before his first child was 
cooking. Working-girls are taught three d: born, in the fall of 1821. Their possessions wer 


the week, and ladies two days, and servant 





small, but hope was large. 
They had but one bed, but father bored holes in 





come here to find places, They also teach sewing 

dressmaking and telegraphy. Mrs. Hodges and | the wall in which he inserted the ends of tw poles, 

Miss Carson have the school in charge. When we | at the proper distance away he fixed 

called, the ladies were gone for the day, and there | receive the other ends, a pole for the side, some 

was no one who could give much information. clap-boards for a bottom; his mother gave hin 
In Seventh Avenue, corner West Thirteenth | linen for a “tick,” which he filled with straw 

Street, is the Home for Friendless Girls. then mother took feathers enough out of her bed 
This is doing a good work, and one much needed. | to make a pair of pillows, and—they had a spar 

The matron tells us: ‘‘ We receive girls and young | bed. The rest of their furniture was all equally 

women from ages of ten to twenty-five, keep them | primitive. 

VoL, XLII,—12, 
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: . ] 
And here they toiled for years. Father had no/| It was generous of him, but he told mother “ he 
of ts | a ie 
mpelled to “‘crop’”’ with some | was bound to give Eli a chanee,’’ and he was not 
ul land enough cleared to take a| afraid to trust him. His father’s hardness hurt 


is, 2 hand who would attend a} father’s kindly heart cruelly. But, perhaps, it was 


team, and 
neighbor w! 
**cropper,’’ that 


crop and take a part af it for his pay. best. He gota horse (he had managed to get one 

When not employed on dis own ground, he before,) and some farming utensils, a cow, a few 
worked by the month or day for any one fore- sheep and some hogs, and he had now as much 
enough to hire, and so procured those cleared land as he could attend to. He moved to 


handed 
things for his family that he was compelled to l 

buy; and ey ry hour possible, toiling at his own | old one, and there I, his first girl, was born. 
homestead, deadening, chopping, burning, with} It took long years of toil and saving to pay for 
mother’s help, each year widened the area of his | that home, but it was a happy one, for all that; the 
own arable land. But it was slow work. Mother | soil produced well, but there was no market near 
1 he was discouraged, when an | for years, and money was hard to get, and men 
j}used to go “down to the river to harvest,” and 


ai 


his new home, building a new cabin close to the 


| 


was dissatisfied an 
event occurred which changed matters for them 
greatly. ‘down the river to cut cord-wood,” or to the 

Southern Ohio was not surveyed and laid off in | 
sections, lik her western lands, but had been} leather and salt, thr t} s that could not be 
granted to officers in the Revolutionary War, as a] done without money. Father never did but the 
reward for their services, and they had had them | first, but he toiled early and late, planting and 
surveyed and their grants located, (loosely, indeed, | sowing, and each y: ‘ 
sometimes two, or even three, claims being ‘laid ”’ my brothers helping, wi ir little might, and 
and they, or their heirs, had leven mother, after ng 
and gather brush or pick trash to 
d-time, and we all knew that no 
ing. But, in those 


“*salt-works,”’ to get money to pay their tax, buy 


tle more ground, 


on the sam or spinning all day, 
agents through the country to sell their lands to} would go ou 
settlers, and to attend to their interests generally. | burn till late b 
The man w h the care of the lands in this | money must be s] 

particular neighborhood, lived in a town near | times of home-spun, 
where father was raised, and had known him all } much, and mother was that, truly. 
always n le, but in the villagex 
round, ‘ s jeans, white flannels, 
+s. were as well 


woman could do 
Not only was 


his life, and, of rse, When he came to see after! her family 
his employer's affairs, he stayed among his old | for miles a 
and it did | linen coverlets and cou pane 
vy, and though they 


acquaintances. Ile was ashrewd man 


not take him ng to find how things were going | known as some 1 I 
| did not bring money, they did bring a great many 
: 


with every one around him. 
Among thes vas the man whose lan j in comforts, and, for those times, luxuries, 

father’s on on¢ le. He had bought of the sam After a time, there was a | built on the “* big 

ne of the first men, if not the | creek,” six or s 

tefor the ttlers had depended or 


agent, and h away, to do merchant 
first, who had tiled in the neighborhood, at! work. 
least, he had the best improved farm in the settl -| hand-mills or horse-mill wr their bread, but now 
ment, | these men not only g nd grain for bread, but 

It was the « , at that time, to sell the land} bought the surplus, and all the pork in the coun- 
to settlers, tak what they could pay down, and | try, at a low figure, t e sure, but they paid the 
allowing th la t their own time to pay the money for it. That was an « for that section of 
nt | country, I can tell yor 
when an e1 prising farmer on the 


boat himself, and 


n came a memo- 


balance, wi a low rate of interest, the ag 
holding tli , and giving the buyer a title-| rable year, 
bond, assuring it to him when he filled the condi-| river concluded to bu 
tions of it. 1 in these, the land was forfeited | pack his own pork and iis own flour to New 
to the origi: r, This man had bought in | Orleans, the only route ] iboard or the east 
this way, : . cabin and a stable, cleared | at all accessible to us a t time; and he an 


, planted an apple-orchard of | nounced that he would ling his boat, on 


uld trust him 
ily availed hin 


up at least t 
good fruits, v , with some pear and 
trees, wel i aring; and had dug a well. | wi 


cherry- | commission, for 
th their produ 

After doing all this he had become discouraged | self of the opportunity. nd then came a season 
and was going to give it up. lof working and saving such as we had neve: 
General B., t agent, was staying at father’s} known before. As m ‘every edge ha 
when he lea - , and he proposed to him to} to eut.’’ There was a coupl beeves fatten 
sell his littl nd buy this. It looked like|and killed, all the pork that could be spared war 
an utter in ibility, but mother was eager to packed, and all the heat, but just enough for 4 
try. Of cow the tenure which father held | Sunday loaf, or a mess of 
his land, | nly sell it through or to his | great while, was ground and sent off. 

But it was all repaid when Colonel N. returned, 
land father received money enough, as he joyfully 
him clear of the world. 
he put on his many-caped 
Doctor’ and rode twenty 
Finding him i ible, the agent proposed to| miles to D, to make the last payment on his land 
and receive the longed-for deed which secured hi« 


Ww 
f m biscuit, once in a 


father, who, at t, refused to listen to any pro 
posal of the } ; but, after days of importunity, 
mostly from G ‘al B., he offered to take back | declared, “‘to swing 

the land at a ninal price, but not a cent in! And the very next day 


money to make the necessary first payment. | big coat, and mounted 


In) 


father to take e place, giving his notes, and 


taking the aiving the payment down. | home to him and his children. 
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| 
I would like to tell the readers of the HoME| meeting. But my article is too long already. The 





something of the amusements of those times, the | young of the present day can scarcely be made to 
“rollings,’’ the ‘‘raisings,’”’ the ‘ flax-pulling,’’ | comprehend the hardships and privations of those 
the quiltings, the apple-cutting and the sugar-| who, through them, conquered the wilderness and 
making, the schools, and, above all, the camp-| made of it HomEs, 













Ohe Slory-Geller. 


RACHEL DILLOWAY’S SON.* “looks as if it was a woman's work. The writer 


addresses me as the agent of the ‘ Calico Mills at 





BY MRS. JULIA CG R. DORR, 





Woodleigh.’ Now any man, among men, woul 
: oer 
CHAPTER XXI. | have known that these were the Dilloway Mills. 
« (\ EE théere—and there—and there—and there,” | Whereas, it might be quite possible that a woma 







said John Farrington to Mrs, Dilloway, one| should know nothing more than that there wer 





morning in the following spring. ‘ Did! some mills down in Woodleigh, where they mad: 





you ever see anything so pretty and graceful in all} calico. But that’s neither here nor there, This 





your life?” person ll say he for the sake of conven 
‘‘ Not in the shape of designs for calico-printing, | ence—does not know his own strength now, 1} 
] 






git. And that is 
tI came up to talk about. I would not have 
“They are very beautiful. Where did you find} the Nascomas get hold of him and his designs f 


them ?”’ anything 





certainly,’’ was the lady’s answer, taking up one] he will not be long in « 


drawing after another, and examining it critically. | wha 







x, Mrs, Dilloway! 
“They came to me last night, by mail, fron Rachel lauched. 
Linborough. Mrs, Dilloway, if I am any judge, “Afraid of your rivals?” she asked, lifting he 





they are the best designs we ever got hold of, ti! evebrows. ‘“ But I give you carte-blanche, M: 





is a new hand, too—so, fresh and unhackneyed. | Farrington. Secure your prize, if you can. Pay 








the old, s 


Do you notice? Not one of 





ed |him so well that he will not be tempted to carry 





lines and curves. This arabesque in black, green , 


1is wares to another market. 






and gold is like noth ny in the heavens aboye or The ne xt dav, whe n Daisy returned from s hoo), 
the earth beneath. Yet how graceful it is.” | she tossed a letter into Rose’s lap. 
“This is even prettier,” said Rachel, taking up “Open it quick, Rosy-posy,”’ she said. “See! 





another—a gray ground over which ran the pale 


is from Woodleigh. Isn’t that where you sen 
pink of the trailing arbutus, with here and there a your designs ?”’ 






































delicate plumy fern—* it is like an April day.” Rose’s heart seemed to stop be T 
““Who sent them—did you say?" she asked, a! held the letter in her hand for some minutes before 
moment after, as Mr. Farrinton still continued to | she removed it from the envelope. SI Ss weary 
gaze at the drawings in a brown study. of thinking and planning. The late winter mor ths 
He drew a letter from his pocket. ‘This came | had but confirmed the judgment of th that ha a 
with them,” he said, gone before. Something besides flower-makin,g 
It ran thus: must be found fora permanent resource. And she 
** Linborough, March 7th. had tried so many things, and formed so many 
“ AGENT OF THE CALICO MILLS AT WOODLEIGH: | projects, only to be disappointed and to come back 
*“Srr,—I take the liberty of sending you some | to her p es and rose-buds again ! 
designs for calico-printing. Will you beso kind as One day, she had been quit l, and had lain o1 
to tell me if they are good foranything? I am nét! the little chintz-covered lounge for many hours 
quite sure on that point. Perhapsa design may | during all of which her busy brain ha 7 insiste« 
he pretty, and yet not be practically available. If} upon resolving itself into a committee of ways 
these should happen to be such as you can use, I! and means. It had added, and subtracted, ar 
trust to your honor to pay me whatever they | multiplied; it had called the short roll of the tw 
ure worth. or three paintings, the pair of bronzes, the quai 
“Very respectfully, yours, vases and other ornaments—the souvenirs of bett 
“RR. L. STERLING.” days—all so closely associated with her mother’s 
memory. Would the time ever come—was it n 
s¢ Unsophisticated, at all events,” said Mrs, Dillo- surely s uwing near—when she would be force: 
ways with a low, musical laugh, “Is ‘ R. L. Ster- to sell them for half their value? And who coul 
ling,’ @ man or a woman?” ever prize them as she and Daisy did? 
“Some young fellow, I imagine,’’ replied Mr. She got up. at last, with a despe ‘nha vomntoe ’ 





Farrington. ‘* The handwriting might be ma 
line or feminine, either one.” 





~| interest herself in something so absorbing that 





e 





} , drive away these persistently 
‘ : intruding thoughts. What should it be? .What 
thing,” he remarked, tapping it with his fingers, | if she were to get out her box of water-colors an 


should, for a 






He took up the letter and read itover. ‘One 









little while? She had not touched her 


* Pntered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, | paint a 
hy Mrs. Jura C. R. Dorr, in the Office of the Librarian of | brushes for so long. 
Congress, at Washington She wished she had some wild flowers to copy. 
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If Aunt J would only let her have some sprays 
of the trail arbutus that was blooming in the 
hanging-basket in her south window. 

Coming back presently with a few of the pale 
pink clust which were all the more delicate 
for their ind 


and two or three minute 
fern leaves s ud found lifting their dainty heads 


among the 1 ses, she was soon absorbed in the 


ir growth 


pleasant task of painting them upon a bit of card- 
board. 
Aunt J 
up behind 
“You « she exclaimed, adjusting 
her specta ra nearer view. ‘I wonder if 
there’s anything pretty you can't do? That pic- 
ture make think of a brocade-silk scarf 


softly into the room and stole 


my 
husband |! ight me from the Indies the spring 
before our was born—more’n forty year 


ago. °T) lico now, 


1 make a dreadful pretty ec: 
wouldn't it? Just them colors and all.”’ 
It was not precis 

Sterling | 
friends and 1 rs. But after she went to bed 
that night, old perplexing questions began 
] brain again, Aunt 


surging 1 l her 


ly the kind of praise Miss Rose 


accustomed to receive from 


Jane's 
words re her. 

Why not? ody made the designs for all 
the new prints. Somel 


body made very poor ones, 
f she might judge from the un 


i 
too, somet 
graceful n = sities often displayed in the shop 
not Mons. Verat once told 


nglish that she 


windows. 
her in his l 


designing? 


had a gift for 
not often called her the most 
promising « ] ils? 

} 


She was ’ the v 
she could do. that day, and the next, and 
next, the 1 
card-board 
in all mar 
had thou 
at length s ed 
know—<sel 
at Woodleig! I 
were mills att ] . 

“Open tl tter ao, 


dawn, eager to try 
us strewn with bits of paper and 

with designs of 
It was hard 
ld be, to satisiy h 
half a dk 


all sorts, 


le rs, 


7eN, 
the “agent of the 


rr Aunt Jane hadt 


tose!’ sai 
ing at her s 
are you wait 
It was <« 
and two ney 
She picked 
“Why, | 
the amount. ‘‘ Why, see 
Then, in a 
her face w r hands. 
Daisy ho 
She 


th wondering eyes. 


last, with trembling ‘fingers: 
bank-notes fell into Rose’s lap. 

her cheek fiushing. 

she cried, as her eye caught 
here, child!’ 
mn passion of tears, she covered 
yut her in a state of consterna- 
tion. 
on the gar 3 

“What is Rose?” she whispered. ‘Isn't it 
expected? What does it mean, 
Rosy ?’”’ and she strove to remove the clasped fin- 
gers and get : pse of the sweet, flushed, tear- 
stained face. 

Rose caugh 
while she ran 
rington’s letter. 

“It means } she cried. 


live, and time to 


as much 


to her heart, without speaking, 
eyes rapidly over John Far- 


“Tt means time to 


grow. 


t comprehend the joy that put , he 


It means that we need | 


not lead scrimped, narrow lives all our days; 
it means that you can be 
means that I can earn more than a bare living; 
and that we two will not 

Oh, I thank God !’’ 

* Was it as bad as that? 
tones of wonder and al 
Rosy ?”’ 

“Yes, I feared that, Dais) I feared that the 
only way by which I could give you such an edu 
eation as mother would h hed, was to break 
up our little home here, and go away somewhere, 
where I could earn more 


and 
educated, Daisy! It 
have to be separated, 
asked Daisy, in low 

Did you fear tha 


vo Wi 


but how or where I di 
Why, Dot, I could not have 


picking up one of bills, * 


not know. 
this,”’ 
month of flower-making 
Daisy was reading 
“*The Dilloway Mills,’” she said, 
young man’s name i j va Do y 


carne 


in a whole 


** That 
U Suppose 
they are his?” 
“His? No. He 
say. I suppose the rht belong to his father.” 
“Tle I Aa to be 
polite to him, Rosy-posy, when he brought me 


rvthing 


nt in college, yor 


hasn't any father. u sé 


home and was so k 


and one 
TI don’t know 
what we were talking al It just happened so. 
», Rose!" 


I thought 


day he told me his fat wa ead. 


I wish you wouldn't 
“You area very sel Daisy. 
a cat might look o1 
* But—Rose 
“Well, dear. But 
** Tle’s just as good 
tleman !”’ the child « 


he has been lt 


so kit 
had treated him very 

A little shadow swept 

“Why, Daisy?” 

*“ He wants to call re, I know he 
said. ‘* He 
might, ever so many : I I 

elieve I did n i ] 
him, 
se shool 
ened. 


“IT wish so, too, ng; and we 


doe — she 
has just asked me if h« 
had to make 
I wish I might 
invite 

4 shadow dee} 


p- 
might invite 
him if dear mamm: 


But, living as we 
her r 


a we two young tl 


eive calls from gentle don’t see how we 
have any society , until you are a 
By that time, maybe, I 


at 
enough to be your chaperon. That t 


can ever 
young lady. shall be old 
at’s one comfort, 
isn’t it?” 

Daisy was right. Eve that wild Decem- 
r night, when Roy had found her in the storm, 
had been haunted by; tantaliz 
bright little parlor, with it ft tints and glow- 
ing fire, of which h aught 
through the open door; and of the lovely, eager, 
with its crown of 
sunny hair, and its large, s eyes, that had for 
one moment looked into his own, ere he bowed 
and vanished into the darkness. 

Sut it was equally true that 
and its occupants might have been at the 


one glimpse 


half-smiling, half-tearful fac 


Aunt Jane’s “ lin- 
ter’”’ 
antipodes for all the progress he made toward any 


farther acquaintance. Since that night, Rose had, 





ing picture of 


—_ 
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indeed, if she chanced to meet him, which was not | full of promise and beauty. It seemed to her that 


often the case, recognized his presence by a courte- 
ous acknowledgment; and on the first occasion of 
their meeting she had thanked him warmly for 
his care of Daisy. But that once done, her quiet, 
womanly reserve raised a barrier between them 
that he found it impossible to pass. If his own 
nature had been less refined, less sensitive, he 
might not have perceived this barrier which was 
or, perceiving, he might in 
his rude strength have overleaped it. As 
he could Buckingham Palace f 
far more easily than he could have intruded upon 
the cl 


it 


so intangible, so airy 


it was, 


have entered ir 


yister-like seclusion of Rose’s home. 


CHAPTER XXII, 
Hees MENCEMENT-DAYS have been so oft 
; ‘ribed, tha 
I laced the final sea 


n 


des mention of the one which 


any 


t 
l 
I 


upon Roy *s college life, seems 
June 
ited 


other 


almost supertiuous. Every 

to August, we hear the “old, old st 

And yet, like severa 
To 

rele of fric 

just as solemnly joyous, just as momentous, a 

had ted rid 


a odleigh is g 


sun rom 
* repe: 
over and over again. ] 
individus 
nds, the 


old stories, it is always new. each 
graduate and his own « 
s if 
since the w 


gradt W 


R 


no other man 
de. So, ¢ 
to Linborough 
we must go, t 
Mr. Forde has 
trustees; and ther 
day for more than 
portly figure and calm, benignant face have n 


as 


ing 


large 
to 


hear y's valedictory, I think 


the honor of being one 
e has been no commen 
a dozen 


years, 


appeared upon the Of course, he w 


Ss 


stage. 
ll John Farrington and Molly 
who is known no longer as ** Molly,’ but as Mrs, 
Farrington, the handsome, dignified wife of 
agent of the Dilloway Mills. 

pace with her husband, and grown with his growth. 


there to-day. WwW 


¢ 


the 


} 


She has kept 


r for the 


Janet's best silk gown has been made ov 


occasion, and she is in a little tremor of excitement | back entrance. 


black broadcloth it, 
ut th her own helpful 


ple now, and do not leave 


s 


Andre 


new cray 


as she brush Ww su 
and ties his 
hands, They are old pe« 
Woodleigh often; and to go to Linborough is quit 


jut is not Master Roy going to speak 


wi 


an event, 
before the governor, and all the grandees, and the 
great church-full of people? And shall not they 
be there, to see and to hear, when the mistress her- 
self suggested it, and said the young master would 
be glad to have all his own friends near him on 
that eventful day? Andrew put all his heart into 
my lady’s posy that morning. 

Katy is going, also. Not one shall be wanting, 
Rachel says, of those who have especially loved 
and eared for her boy. 

As for Rachel herself 
about it; and the rest of you, who are not mothers, 
would not know if I were to talk till doomsday. 
So what's the use? But I must tell you how she 


O mothers! you know all 


} 
| 


even Heaven could not make amends for that; 
and she laid her little gift of flowers on his grave 
with such a yearning wish that he might see their 
And yet—as it had done through 
so many long years—as it would do, she believ« 
until the day of her death—her heart 
silent protest in the bitter sprig of rue. 
long since ceased to hope that the mystery that 
darkened between them uld ever be lifted. 

The Woodleigh party took the early train for 
Linborough, reaching the city just in time for the 
Rachel asked one of the 
Andrew 


boy to-morrow. 


made its 


She had 


uw 
wi 


exercises at the church. 
be-ribboned 
seats well forward, where they would be 
gut they both demurred. 
said Janet, much to the 
‘We will na be push 
ing oursells forward wi’ the gentry folk. Indeed, 
would na be comfortable. If the young gentle- 
but 2g ‘ at in 
ean just get 
he 
that is a’ there is about it.”’ 
The “ grandec were all there, the 


ff, grave judges, stately) 


ushers to give Janet and 


sure to 
see and hear. 
*“* Nay, nay lady,”’ 


+ 


zement. 


my 


sama 


young man 


we 


man will some by corner, 


ly °4 
iK O Tt 


wee blir 
to 


where we he young 


when comes on make his speech, 


master 


3” governor 


his st tors and 


and 
- 


great host of the alumni, who had com 


the 


tne 
vou e shrine of 


men there whom whe 
o honor; men, the prestige o 


l ines 


were 
i 

a constant stimulous an D 

er live following then 

-evye grew weary with looking 
ored s in that pre 


re l or revere 


s who were fi 
nam 
honors 


Sor 


rt one 


Dilloway 


was n 


Robert 1e untoward 


detained hi 
y the president in bis flowing 1 


m; and when the procession, head 
tered the church, Rachel's eyes sought him 
She did not happen to see him when, fift 


1, he 


She dit 


} } 
ICU 


n und 


utes aiterw quieuy 


] 
when a low murmur and 
ling louder 


rea 
not eve 


rustle ran through 
and lou 


ind wele 


wil 


vast audience, swel 
culminated inatumu 
did not understand it at all, till, 
lifted look upon his thoughtf 
silently bowed his acknowledgments, 
if hi ly 


is 


1¢ 


lt of applause : 


fine, 


fellow—felt as if name was lik to be a dis- 


advantage to him that day. 
“T was always thankful my name wasn’t George 
Washingt 


with his companion 


4 nervous laugh, as, 
behind the in- 
app! 


he said, with ; 
, he waited 
rtain, listening to the 


yn,”’ 


gre 
I’m 

way in this presence,”’ 

r the young orators trod th« 

and, 


evitable en cl 
** But 
Dill 
One 

stage; and 
dearer ones still, flushed, and smiled, and wept. 
It was Roy’s turn at last, and the senior class filed 
k It would 


nN 


l be almost as bad to be 


mothers and sisters, perhaps, 


in, one by one, and took the front seats, 


went the night before, with her little basket in her | have been funny, if it had not been pathetic, to see 


hand, over the well-worn 
graveyard on the hill. 


‘cross-lot’’ path to the | the faces of the Woodleigh people just then 
She had such a sense of} eager 


the 


* 


eyes, the tremulous lips, together with the 


tender pity for him who had lain there so many | vain attempts to seem perfectly calm and politely 
years, and who had never once, with mortal eyes, | indifferent. 


beheld the son whose opening manhood was so | 


It was over at last. It does not matter to tell 











pocket eat 


a aes 
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what was Roy’s theme, nor to repeat the earnest, 


| 


$$ nn ~<a 


He’s captain of a merchantm an—and owner of it, 


thrilling words of the valedictory. Of course | too,” said the mother, with pardonable pride. 


everybody cried. What is the use of going to 
commencement if you cannot throw off your 
petty, personal self, with its worldliness and its 
prosaic daily strivings, long enough to enter into | 
the spirit of the day, and {feel as those bright young 
fellows feel? Doubtless it all seems very trivial | 
to your superior wisdom—but it will do you good | 
to cry, nevertheless. 

A shower of bouquets feel at Royal's feet, and 
the church rang with cheers, as in a voice thrilling | 
with strong yet contained emotion he uttered his 
closing words. One flowery missile, small, but | 
exquisite in its delicacy and perfume, fluttered | 
down from the gallery just over his right shoulder. 
The attendants were gathering up the fragrant 
spoils, but Roy stooped for this one himself, glanc- 
ing up at the gallery as he rose. His little girl, as 
he had called Daisy to himself ever since the 
the storm, was leaning over the 
balustrade crimson cheeks, and her dark 
hair floating her shoulders, And half hid- 
den behind her, with tear-wet eyes and sweet, 


eventful ni 


tremulous n h, sat Rose. A bright, warm flush 
chased the ex | pallor from Roy’s face, as, still 
holding the flowers, with a little wave of thanks 
he left the stage. 

Left it to } 
and to hear him say, huskily; “I am proud of 
you, Roy, boy, and I thank you—for your 
father’s sak 

For a whol nth Daisy had been overflowing 
with talk al mmencement. Everybody went 
to commer! nt, and why could not they go? 
Daisy wanted to see what it was like; and why did 
they call it commencement, when it was really the 
end? For st ts always left college when they 
graduated, did they not? She wondered if “ he’ 
—which p in she had substituted for the 
tabooed ‘t boy’’—would speak? She pre- 
sumed he would; and for her part she should like 
to hear him. He had saved her life, maybe. She 
might have been buried up in the snow and 
drowned ; t drowned, exactly, but smoth- 
ered, or frozen, or something, if he had not taken 
eare of her. And if she went to commencement, 
and he spoke, she meant to throw him a bouquet. 
The girls at s | said every one threw flowers to 
their friends. 

Thus she rattled on. Rose thought she would 
like to go herself. But she knew nothing about 
commencement customs here, She went to Aunt 
Jane, who, having lived on the Dorcaster Road allt 
her life, might be supposed to understand mat- | 


th hands caught by his uncle, 


ters. 

‘Bless your heart, yes,” said thatlady. “ Any- 
body can go to commencement. I hain’t been 
myself, not for ten years—not since John gradu- 
ated; but I'd just as lief go with you, if you feel 
shy about it.”’ 

“Did your son go to college?” asked Daisy, 
with an unconscious glance at Aunt Jane’s hard | 
hands. 

“Oh, yes! he went, and graduated with the best | 
of ’em. But the Lord made him for a seafaring | 
man, like his father—and he had to go, after all. | 


So Daisy had her three wishes—they went to 
commencement, ** he’’ spoke, and she dropped at 


his feet the little bou yuet that Rose had arranged 


|and forever. That is to say, h 


with dainty care—care that there should be noth- 
ing in it out of harmony with the periect sweet- 
ness and beauty of the day 

As for him, he would pass out of their lives, now 
would have passed 
out, if he had ever been in. Rose knew who he 
was now. The Dilloway Mills were not his, but 
they would be some day. She wondered if he 
t was she who had fur- 


would ever know that 
nished some designs for them, and to whom that 
good Mr. Farrington had written such kindly, 
encouraging letters? <A » did, how would 
he think of her? As of the girls, no older than 
herself, who worked in } iills, yet belonged to 
another world ? 

She felt so very far away from him that day, as 
she sat in the gallery, gazing down upon the sea of 


|heads. Very foolish of her to think of him at all? 


Well, you must remember that she had “all the 
blood of all the Howards her azure veins; and 
that she had also all : i girl’s veiled romance 
and enthusiasm. A n all that great, desolate 


| city he was the only one of her own social and 


| spiritual kindred—of h 


caste, as it were 

who had been throw: She had come 
to commencement on } 2 to hear him speak, 
about him? 


m seemed immea- 


How could she help thin) 
Yet the distance betwee 
surable that day, even 
stately grandfathers and grandmothers at her 
back. It was not alway y for Rose Sterling, 
» burden of a life 
traditions of her 


1 the long line of 


brave as she was, to tak« 
so totally at war with 
race, 

Was that his mothe: 
man in soft grays, to wv 
several times in the course of the afternoon? It 
must be, for she looked a m with such proud, 
tender, smiling eyes. H bl d their life must 
be, with wealth, and eas l love! 

Rose had no thought of being moved by Roy’s 
words. She owned toa little curiosity—that was 
all. Daisy leaned over ront of the gallery, 
ker as if her life de- 


vely, graceful wo- 
saw him speaking 


and watched the young 


pended upon seeing every gesture he might 
make, But she, after the first few sentences, was 
glad to draw back into the shadow and hide her 
burning cheeks and tear-wet eyes behind her 


sister’s exegeant little figure. 


“He was just splendid!’ lared the latter, as 


ishe danced along toward home. ‘‘ He made me 
think of that Apollo we s 


) many times in the 
Louvre—do you remember? But I don’t seo 
what there was to cry about. You're just the 
funniest girl, Rose!"’ 

To which charge Rose made no reply. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
- ND now, Roy, if you are going abroad, the 
sooner you go the better. That is my judg- 
ment,” said Robert Dilloway, one morning of the 
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next week, as the family party of three sat at the 


break fast-table 


“It is mine, also,’’ added Rachel. ‘ You are 
jooking a little tired after all the excitement of the 


> 


last few months. Why not go at once? 

Roy looked from one to the other. 

*“ Mother—Unecle Robert,’’ he said, ‘‘ I have been 
wanting to talk with you about this matter. My 
whole feeling has changed with regard to it, I 
would rather not go—not now, at lea 

“Well, well!” exclaimed his uncle. ‘“ Thatisa 
change. Why not, pray?” 

“I thought that the very last day-drean 





would be willing to give up,” said his mother, a 
little reproachfull 


“ Will it be such a disappointment to you both ?’ 





he asked, “ Perhaps I cannot make you quite 





understand me. But I want to go towork. I feel 
as if I should enjoy a year or so of Europe vastl: 
better after 1 had earned it. I want to do some- 
thing.”’ 

“But we want you to do som 
boy. You'll find work enough in the tor 








have proposed, if you manage it ri 
“Yes. Butin my case, and at m: 





tea pleasure-s« eking, dil feish sort of wo 
after all. This is no new whim, Uncle Rob. I] 


has been growing upon me for a year. I am 


twenty-one, and I want to begin my real, sober 
life-work. By-and-by, mother, when you t 
{ have earned a play spell, I shall be glad to take 


il. 

“But what makes youinsuchahurry? What 
the matter?’’ said Rachel, leaning forward and 
placing her hand upon her son’s shoulder, 

Roy laughed. “I don’t know,’ he answered, 
his voice trembling a little, in spite of the laugh 
“T don’t know, unless itis because I am more of 
a# man than I was a year ago. I imagin elama 
yood deal like my lather, and he raised his ev 
with a reverent, thoughtful look to the pictured 
face upon the wall, ‘I want to grasp something 
solid and tangible. I want to grapple with mate- 
rial forces, and bend them to my will.’’ 

He stopped suddenly, flushed and half-ashamed 
of his own carnestness. 

“T heard Farrington say, a week or two ago 
that there was need of another blacksmith’s shop 
down the hill,’’ said his uncle, drily. ‘* Perhaps 
you might set up an altar there for the worship of 
the God Vulcan. I'll furnish the necessary capital. 
Or, there’s the contingent fund, Rachel !’’ 

“Now you are just laughing at me, Uncle Rob. 
But look there!’ and he stretched out his right 






arm. ‘‘ Feel of those muscles. I am so conscious 
of physical life and strength, Uncle Rob, I feel 
like a young Hercules. And 1 don't want tospend 
that strength loitering over Europe, dreaming in 
picture-galleries and picking up a dilettantiesh sort 
of Knowledge, I doubt if I am ready for the real 
sort yet. It seems to me that one needs to | 
taught of life and experience, before one can fully 
comprehend art, or even nature.” 

** Now, Rachel, you may see what Daniels for 
judgment, and Solomons for wisdom, the young 
men of this day and generation are,’’ said Pro- 
fessor Dilloway, gravely. ‘‘ When I was at this | 
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gentleman’s age, there was nothing but Europe for 


me.” 
‘Yes,’ answered Roy. ‘ Bult you went there to 
do your real work, Uncle Robert. You did not go 


just for a play-spell, while the work waited. 
“The boy is right, Robert,’ said Rachel, hex eve 
ling ‘Lam willing to trust his own instincts 


kine 
and intuitions. If he had rather have work than 


in 


Europe, so let it be.”’ 
lx 


“To which I heartily cry amen!’ answered 
Robert. ‘** I agree with you entirely, Roy. But I 








wanted to be certain tha you und rstood your- 
St ’ 

** Three cheers for Mill Day !’’ cri ] R y,§ 
ing to his feet and tossing his napk t a 
** Mother! our old Mill-Days ! m of 
it, I don’t doubt. ‘Just as th \ now! 
Then passing his arm about " whis- 
pered: ‘*I want to share them with you again, 
lunch and all, mother—and take them off your 


hands entirely, after a whil 


And Rachel smiled in the fulness of her heart’s 
content. She had been the regent only. She 
would be glad to abdicate when the king should 
claim his throne. 

hey went out 1 1 ] OV ng the 
rn Ss, t ey binges t rOU i iis wy ir 

é ntains, yr like billowy « ist 
Ln Ra ining upon tl ier 
staiwart son, wa was radiant at il Ino- 
ment v it n i na g 1 pure 
and spotless manhood, rejoicing in its strength, 

Robert looked after them for a moment, and 

i li t th i at ms >) 

It was excessively | r Woodleigh. The 
encircling hills seemed to shut out every breath 

f air, and for a week the very leaves had hung 
motionless, 

‘*T am possessed by range lor ng the 

i said Rach dL, VELA I l i iaps De 
cause I have been thi ng ol i nuch, lai ly, 
imagining that Roy would soon be on i 


“Let us all go the Gray Beaches, take a cottage 
and make ourselyes comfortable for a few weeks,” 
remarked Robert, fanning himse!] ith his broad- 

Pp 


brimmed anama h hat is; if this young 


man can spare the time. » very thought of it 
is refreshing.”’ 

‘I'll make the sacrifice—for your sake, Uncle 
Rob,’ said Roy, laughing lightly. ‘*‘ When shall 





> 29 


we go? To-morrow ?—next day? 
“The day after—which will be Friday,” an- 
swered Rachel, with her quick decision. ** ]1 should 
ike it of all things. And we will take Janet—if 
she will go, It will do her good,”’ 
Saturday found them at the Gray Beaches—a 


quiet watering-place whose freshness a1 





were as yet consecrate to the few. The great 
crowd of summer tourists had not yet discovered 
this gem of the sea—this fairy island lying far 
enough from the mainland to give one a sense of 
utter seclusion and rest; and yet not so distant 
but that one could see, afar off, the emerald shores, 
the sloping hills with their fadeless garniture of 
green, the hamlets scattered along the coast, and the 
domes and spires of one large town, upon which, 
every night, the sunset kindled its golden fires, 
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There ) 
half a d 
party was 
with ea hey gave themselves up to the 
enchantment of the There 
queer sp« s of the finny tribe, strange fossils, 
and curio 
and to gi 
that does 


ness; ther 


» hotels at the Gray Beaches, and 
t of these 
e enough to secure; and then, 


ges. One latter our 


sea. were enough 


k formations, to interest Robert, 
the semblance of employment 
hance one’s sense of happy idle- 
fishing for Roy, and there was 
rowing; the 
island; th r 
watch the -like ships as they passed silently 
in the far , laden with the spoil of many 
climes; there was the swimming and battling 
with the s which he exulted like any young 
sea-king ; igh there was no rushing crowd, 
there was } f society, if he wanted it. 

For Ra was all the shifting splendor of 
sea and sl} voice of many waters, sunrise 
and moo! 
standing. net 
verandah, knitting in hand, 
in of the t 1¢ dashing of the surf upon the 
wave-Wwor! counting the sea-gulls as they 
swooped nward for their prey, ort th 
sand-pipers that flitted along the beach. I] 
could not | iced to go into the water, in 
ing that it \ gainst nature. 

* You're nd, my lady,”’ 
in answer Rachel’s ex 
will na go i li 
have na f 
footed lik 
ain native 
nonsense 
should be n, an’ 

They had on the island about three weeks, 
when, one sunny noon, Roy lay under th 
of a great1 ning ‘‘ to the incessant sobbing 
of the sea, i 1 
and spar! I 
tipped with silver, 
at his ver) 
pain—a c! 
soft, inartic 
sprang to 
repetition of t und, 
the other f the rock, which was on a littk 
promontory iz out into the sea. 

oe I can’t walk astep! I beheve 

g; ormy ankle, anyway !’’ 
msoned, and a sudden light broke 
had heard that voice before; 

not a common Yet 
is there that any swect cloister- 

r on this island? 

isy, dear; I'm so sorry. There! 

, but lean on me. How is that? 

uur ankle.a little, dearie 


were long rambles about the lovely 
towering cliffs from which to 


l the peace that passeth under- 
was content to sit all day on the 


watching the rolling 


te 
le 


> ‘ } 
Sut she 


she would say, 


postulations, * but I] 
s aye tempting Providence. I 
gills like a fish, nor 

Then why should I le: 


and take to the water? 


am 


fussing an’ bathing. A’ 


that’s enough.’’ 
» shadow 


atching the amethystine gleam 
» waves, as, their topmost crests 


they curled and broke almost 
] 


Suddenly a ery of affright an 

‘y, apparently the 

murmur of wind and wave. Roy 
in an instant, listening for : 

It came presently—from 


rose above 


Oh! « 
I’ve brok 

Roy’s fa 
over it. Surely he 
and 
what « 
Rose we 

* Don’t cry, D 
do not try 
Can you mo. 
little?” 

There was another sharp cry of pain. 

*Oh! I can’t stir it, Rose! Not a bit! 
broken, or sprained, or something!’ 

Roy deliberately walked round the corner of the 
rock, hat in hand. 


Rose % it was name, 


just a 


“Why! why, where did you come from ?”’ cried | 


It’s | 
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Daisy, pain being for the moment swallowed up 
in astonishment. Rose in 
her color deepened. But sh« 


t a word, though 
asked herself won 
deringly if Daisy's h« was omnipresent. 


“From the other sid this rock,” he said, 


smiling, ‘‘ where, as | dreaming a moment 
ago, I heard the ery of fair 
The 
Daisy.’ 

He hesitated for an instant, gl 
Rose, 
went through with a ¢ 


damsel in distress 


fates have sent uur aid again, Miss 
; 

incing from her to 
W he reupon 


who bowed Daisy 


e ceremony of in 
troduction, at whic! h Rose and Roy laughed ; 


» of that laugh, the 


and under the benig 
ice thawed marvyell 

** Now may I ask an do for you?”’ said 
toy. 1 
before either 


But Daisy gave her 


ankle a little w1 white to the very 


lips as she sank to t 


Take off my , Ros juick!’ she eried. 
* fflow am I ever ¢g t t ck to the hotel?’ 

The ankle was sw | Roy stood for 

a moment, irresolu se placed a folded 

shawl under Daisv’s 

** Has she been il ispered, as the child's 

‘k circl 

in When I say he: 

he had 


consciousness 


eyes closed, and he 1 = under 


them. ‘She is mucl 
*On comme! been 
about to add, 
checked him. 

*“Yes,’’ said Rose, “‘ she ; had 
fever for three weeks. " 


go where it was coo] 


last.”’ 
when § ecret 


a low, 
ctor said 
I brought her here. 
i she seemed so bright 
all, | 


nervous 


she must 


We only came last n 
and happy over it. his will spoil it 
am afraid.”’ 

*Oh, no, I hope n 
offer some consolation, thouch he 
“But I 
sprained; and it should 
Miss Sterling, my mot 
the last of the e 
bring her to you? 


aimed Roy, eager to 
hardly knew 
how. really fear that the ankle is badly 
attended to at once. 
it a few rods off—in 
Will you let me 
ow just what to do. 


tiages \ 
Shy 
She always does.” 

But Daisy 
moment, and Roy darted away 


gave a faint little moan just at that 
without waiting 
for Rose's answer. 

And then that I child, her face as 
white as a sheet, and her lips quivering with pain, 
said with a little gurgle of laughter: “There, 
Rosy-posy, you were determined you would not 
get acquainted with him, and you see you had to, 
after all! I knew you would. 

‘*It is very easy to say, ‘I told you so,’ after a 
thing has happened,”’ retorted Rose. ‘ But you 
need not have introduced us—for I had spoken to 
him before.”’ 

* You had? 
not know it.”’ 

** But I had. now, and let me eut off 
your stocking—there’s a good little Daisy.” 

Rachel was putting on her hat before Roy had 
half finished his story, and tearing strips of cotton 
fora bandage, As they walked swiftly along over 
the sandy beach—the peculiar gray color of which 
gave its name to the island, Roy told his mother 


irre press}! le 


Why didn’t you tell me? I did 


Lie still, 








| up 
ugh 
ron 





ded 


id's 
ide 

he: 
Cen 


ness 


off 


had 
ton 
ver 
‘ich 








all he knew about the two girls. The all was not 
much, 

‘“‘ And they seem to be orphans—living by them- 
selves ?’’ Rachel said, her quick sympathies stir- 
ring warmly. Sterling—NSterling,’’ she repeated. 
“The name seems very familiar; yet I cannot 
quite place it. Do you know where they came 
from ?”’ 

“T know nothing beyond what I have told you,” 
he answered. ‘But there they are—just round 
the rock.”’ 

The severe pain, driven away, in a measure, by 
Roy’s unexpected appearance, had returned in 
full vigor, and Daisy was crying silently, her eyes 


dosed and her face set and white. Rachel 





tose’s hand for an instant as Roy pronounced her 
name, and then passing on, kneeled by the little 
girl's side. 

“My poor child,” she said, tenderly, “is the 
pain so very hard to bear?” 

Daisy opened her heavy eves for a moment and 
looked earnestly in the face that was bending over 
her. Whether it 


she saw there 


is the large, sweet motherliness 


won her, or whether it was the 


quick outgoing 1er own affectionate, impulsive 
iature that moved her, cannot be known. But, 
after one long, steady gaze, she lifted both arms 
and put them around Rachel's neck, drawing her 
face down to hers. 

Rachel kissed her. 

“There!’’ she said, blithely, “now we are the 
best of friends, and you are going to let me bam 
age your ankle, are you not? It will give you 


r of asur- 





some pain, probably ; but lam somethi 





} 


geon in asmall way, and feel sure I can help you.” 

It was with a very odd sense of sudden an 
almost inexplicable companionship that Roy held 
the pins while Rose assisted his mother in the ad- 
justing of that bandage. He had not the remotest 
idea of “falling in love’? with Rose St 
But, from the very first, there had been for 
strange, an unwonted fascination in the y« 
fair face, with its crown of wavy, golden hair. . H¢ 
said to himself that it was merely the unusual 





combination of very dark eyes and eyelashes 


with such softly tinted wild-rose cheeks, and such 
a profusion of sunny tresses, that had attracted | 


him. He liked to look at her, as ata picture—that 
was all! Besides, he had felt an intense interest 
in the two young sisters whose lives seemed so 
blended in one, and who lived in sucha lonely, 
quiet way. There was just a little touch of mys- 


tery about them, that had appealed strongly to his 
fancy and imagination. He had so longed to} 


break down the invisible barriers between them 
and to place himself upon the footing of a friend. 
But it had been impossible. Rose, at least, had 
seemed as fur out of reach as the evening star. 

And now here, in the twinkling of an eye, as it 
were—without any plotting or conscious co-opera- 
tion on his part—without his volition, even—they 
were standing side by side, engaged in a common 
office, under the sweet and hallowed sanction of 
his mother’s presence. 

It was one of the daily miracles, at which young 


hearts will not cease to wonder as long as the | 


world stands. 
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| « And now, what are you going to do with her?” 
| asked Rachel, as Rose whispered a few shy words 
of thanks. She, too, had not been without her 
|own wondering reflections during those few mo- 
ments of silence. She had not thought on com- 
mencement-day, that, in less than a month, she 
and the lovely lady in the soft grays would be 
kneeling on the sands together, bandaging Daisy’s 
ankle! 

**Our room is at the Arganaut,”’ said Rose, 

** Up-stairs ?”’ 

‘*Yes—up four flights,’ was the dubious answer. 

“That will never do,” said Mrs. Dilloway. 
‘* There is no elevator, of course?” 

“T doubt if they ever heard of such a thing,’ 
was the laughing reply. “ All the arrangements 
of the house are of a rather primitive order.” 

“We went there,’ chimed in little Daisy, “ be- 
cause the house is kept by a cousin of Aunt 
Jane’s; and she told us how still and lovely it was 
here, and wrote to him about us, too.” 

A true statement, as far as it went, if somewhat 
indefinite as to personal pronouns. But Rose was 
in no mood for sailing under false colors—certainly 
not in that presence. 

* And because it house than 
the other,’ she added, bravely. ‘‘I do not doubt 
our accommodations are as good as we could ex- 
pect for the price we pay. So we will make the 
best of it, Daisy.” P 


ng a signal 











Miss Sterling,” said Rac when he was out 
f hearing, ‘it will not do for your little sister to 
taken toa room up four flights of s ! for it 
will be weeks before she ca t down again: and 
you will lose nearly all benefit you expected 
from your stay here. She must be on a first floor 


somewhere. In that case she would be able to be 
out of doors in a very few days, I hope.” 

Rose shook her head a litt! sadiy. 

“T know it, Mrs. Dilloway,”’ she said. “ But 
the lower floors are all crowded; and the charges 
at the other house are so exorbitant that Daisy 
and I can’t afford to go there—can we, Dot? 

“ No—I th ,’ replied Daisy, slowly. ** You 
know we pla it all out before we came here; 


and now that little misstep of mine just upsets 


or 





|everything. It’s very hard for you, Rosy-posy,” 
and the little hand that had grown thin and white 
during the past few weeks, patted Rose’s check 
caressingly. ‘‘ You worked so hard to get the 
money.” 


It was a moment before Rachel coul peak, and 





|} she saw the blue sea and the distant shore with 
|misty eyes. Then she said, softly, laying one 
hand on Rose's arm and smoothing Daisy’s hair 
with the other: “‘ My dear Miss Sterling, you two 
sisters are all alone, as I understand. Will you 
forget that we are strangers, and let me make a 
little plan for you? There is a room in my cot- 
tage over yonder for which we have no especial 
use. You can have it just as well as not. Will 
| you be my guest for a few days? For Daisy’s 
sake, dear,’’ she added, quickly, as she saw the 
shrinking in Rose's face, and read all the shy pride, 
| the fear of intruding, the womanly hesitation. 
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“Oh, do say yes, Rosy !’’ cried Daisy, who, with | towards her trunk, upon which was her name, 
ail a child’s frankness, felt no hesitation whatever, | ‘‘and Iam Emily Truman; and papa and I have 
“It would be so nice, and I should feel dreadfully | come to meet you, and take you home with us,” 
to be shut up ir little sky parlor.’ “ Ah?!’ she said, and the keen, bright eyes smiled 

It was hard to resist, after that; and in a few | down at me, as she held out a slender gloved hand, 
minutes it was all settled. Rose seemed to her-| After a moment’s scrutiny, she added, still retain- 
self to be in adream. Even yet she could hardly | ing my hand, “It is very pleasant, when all is 
eompreher it had come about. MRachel| strange about one, to be met by such a friendly 
beckoned to Roy, who was throwing shells in the | face, Are you to be one of my pupils?” 
water at a convenient distance. | Yes ma’am,” I answered, “and there are sey- 

““ Now fo riage, Roy,” she said; ‘‘and we | eral other girls about my: ; so you will have 
will have this little lady at the cottage in a trice. | plenty of friends very soon. 

She is to be my guest for awhile, since Dr, Dillo- ‘Tf they are all as kind and good as I think you 
way declares she must not go up-stairs,”’ are,’’ she replied, ‘‘ I am suré hall have a pleas- 

“Tt is but a few steps,’ answered Roy, measur- |'ant school,”’ 
ing the distar to the cottage with hiseye. “If Papa came up at this moment, and asked me if I 
Miss Daisy will allow me, I can carry her with the | had found the lady of whom vas in search, “ Of 
greatest ease, and the removal will give her little | whom you were in search, y« nean,’’ I retorted 
pain, I think. and then turning to the lady I said: “ This is my 

“Tam pretty heavy,’ said Daisy, gravely. | father, Miss Burton. ery much afraid of 

“But I hay wried you once already,’’ he re- | school ma’ams and so ent me to speak to you 


SO, 


plied, with a hing glance at Rose; you | first.’’ 

wee, I know just what I am undertaking. You} They both laughed a litile, as they exchanged 
were heay n than you are now, besides being greetings ; but papa blusl , and seemed so em- 
wrapped, lik 1ummy, in my fur cloak, Shall} barrassed, that I grew frightened, thinking I had 
we try it? said something very improper indeed, 

For answer, y put up her arms, and Roy We were soon on our W home, and papa was 
lifted her t y from her sandy couch, But it himself again, doing most of the talking, while I 
was a whit tile ce that rested on his shoulder; | studied my new friend; { is I felt we should 
and though M Dilloway steadied the lame foot | be, spite of the disparity ir ages and positions, 
with the creat are, Rose was glad when the The circumstances wl! l to her coming 
wottage was ed, and was thankful that they | among us were these: Papa had written to an old 
were to zo no fa! r. and intimate friend in t city of , in an ad 

» continued. ) | joining state, begging his assistance in finding a 
competent teacher fo1 ir school, for the coming 
| winter. He took especi pair o impress upon 


EDITH BURTON, him the fact that the i would be an onerous 


¥ SUSAN B. LONG, ;one; 


’ 


the school haying, unfortunately, gained the 
HAT’S her, papa! That's her, I’m sure!’ | reputation of being thi rnable one in 
I cr ¥ itedly, seizing the individual | the county—a reputation fairly merited, too, as 
ad | by the hand, and hurrying him | plenty of teachers bot 1ale and female could 

down the | tform, in front of the station, | testify. 
towards a t , who was standing beside a Papa, on being elected mem} of the Board 
very unpret g but respectable looking pile of | of Trustees for the District, had proposed that a 
baggage. § \ vidently expecting some one, | lady, and one who should be a total stranger to the 
but seemed p tly composed, and not in the least | character of the school, should employed. His 
anxious, | proposition was agreed to, and he accordingly 

“There! t e,’’ I whispered, as we came | wrote to his friend, who recommended Edith Bur- 
nearer. ‘'f 3 a perfect Edith Dombey, isn’t | ton, and kindly offered to act for papa in securing 
she!’ | her services, 

Papa looked vn upon me with a mischievous| A portion of papa’s letter recurred to me now, as 
smile—he was always teasing me about my hero- | I sat beside her in the carriage, taking note of her 
ines—but just at that moment a friend detained | every look and motion, ‘“ you know of a lady 
him, requesting 2 moment’s conversation. | of pleasing address, a good deal of tact, ‘slow to 

“ Well goon then, Emmy, and make the acquain- | anger,’ but firm as a rock, I experience in 
tance of your heroine, and I will follow you di- | teaching, etc., etc.’’ As I reca | it, I wondered 
rectly,’ he said, pushing me gently forward, while | to myself whether the quict, reserved, extremely 
he stopped behind with his friend. lady-like young girl at my side possessed all those 

Before I had time to realize that I was about to | qualifications. I hoped so sincerely, for if she did 
address a stranger, I was at the lady’s side, and | not, well did I know there was no hope of her sue- 
she turned upon me a pair of bright blue eyes— | cess in the position she was about to occupy. 
keen and searching, and full of a magnetic light, That she was l 


“ 


of ple asing adares Ay I was ready 
which drew me unconsciously to her. ‘ Not at all | to declare; and I was sure papa thought so too, for 
Edith Dombe» yes—cold, calm and proud,’’—I | I never knew him more animated and interesting 
said to myself. |in conversation. As to her looks, I could not de- 


“T feel sure that you are Miss Burton,” I said, | cide at once, whether to pronounce her handsome 
with a glance, and a slight gesture of my hand_| or not; she was not beautiful, like Edith Dombey, 
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eertainly ; her nose was not perfect and her mouth 


was too large; but still, her face was a very at- | 
tractive one, owing chiefly to the faultless fairness 


of her complexion, and the wonderfully magnetic 
eyes. Her hair, I had no hesitation in pronouncing 
the most beautiful I had ever seen; light, or golden 
brown, and slightly wavy, very abundant, soft and 
long; though this I did not observe critically until 
we had reached home and she had removed her 
hat, when I discovered that all its glossy abun- 
dance was natural to her head. 

It was nearly dark when we arrived at home, 
where dear grandma gave the young stranger a 
siniling welcome, and then bade me show her to 
her room where she could remove her wrappings, 
and make what alterations in her dress she wished, 
before tea, 

immediately upon reaching her room, she turned 


to me and asked softly and earnestly, ‘‘ Nave not | 


you a mother?” 

I shook my head, the tears springing to my eyes, 
as they still would, at the least allusion to that 
tender friend, ‘‘She died two years ago,’ I an- 
swered, 

**T have been motherless ten years,’’ she replied 
taking both my hands and holding them closely 
in hers, and there was unutterable sadness in her 
voice, “I well know what that means; and now,’’ 
she added after a pause, suddenly dropping my 
hands and going swiftly to a window, while the 
sadness in her voice changed to agony, ‘“‘now I am 
fatherless, too.” 

She stood gazing out into the gathering dusk, 
and I could see her slight form shake with the in- 
tensity of the emotion she was striving so bravely 
to conquer. I would have given worlds, then, it 
seemed to me, to be able to express the sympathy 
that filled my heart for the lonely stranger; but 
could find no fitting words; so I went and put my 
arm around her and leaned my head against her 
shoulder. She mastered her grief in a few mo- 
ments, and then stooping over me we kissed each 
other, without speaking; but that kiss I felt to be 
a compact of love and friendship between us which 
should last while time should last. 

This was on Saturday evening, and she was to 
remain with us over Sunday and begin the school 
upon the following Monday. It was understood 
by myself-and my brother Nel, that we were to 
volunteer no information regarding the character 
af the school, and to avoid as much as possible any 
allusion to particular pupils, in case Miss Burton 
should ask any questions leading to the subject. 
Indeed, as Nel himself was fast becoming one of 
the most unruly members in the school, the last 
elause in our instructions was scarcely necessary. 

The evening passed very agreeably, papa and 
grandma doing most of the talking, Miss Burton 
seeming best pleased with the part of listener. I 
say the evening passed very agreeably, and it did, 
on the wholo, I believe; but Nel made me very 
angry several times, by communicating to me, in 
sundry ways, the very low estimate he placed up- 
on the qualifications of the new teacher. Indeed, 
his nods, winks, and grimaces, were indulged in 
ut every possible opportunity when they could be 
without attracting the attention of the others, re-| 
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gardless of my frowns, until I turned my back up- 
on him and refused to notice him in any way. 

Now, he would direct my attention to her slen- 
der fingers and wrist, comparing them with his 
own, so thick and brown; then, to her white deli- 
cate throat, pretending that he could span it with 
one hand; or, he would ridicule the smaliness of 
her waist; and, finally, when she drew towards 
the fire and put out from beneath her dress a slen- 
der, perfectly fitting walking boot, he took occa- 

sion, very soon, to make his own awkward, heavy 
boots as conspicuous as possible. 

You must know that Nel was just at the age 
twelve years) when bodily strength and endur- 
ance are qualities greatly to be desired, and the 
fact that he could ‘* master’’ me, who was three 
years his senior, and no fairy in build, was quite 
as gratifying to him, as it was unpleasant to me. 

The “ first day of school’’ was always an excit- 
ing occasion for me; but on the following Monday 
my excitement took the form of anxiety. I did so 
hope the new teacher would make the same favor- 
able impression upon the school that she had upon 
}me. Somehow, I could not help regarding her as 
an unconscious victim ; and feeling as though papa, 
and in some sort of a way, myself, too, had been 
guilty of treachery in bringing her into a situation 
where she was certain to encounter difliculties 
such as she seemed to me so unfitted to meet. As 
for Nel, I was determined that she should not be 
troubled by him. Instead of shielding him, as I 
| had heretofore most unwisely done, I should ac- 
quaint papa, with his very first disrespectful word 
or act towards her, and he should take the conse- 
quences, be they ever so severe, 

Nothing particularly unpleasant occurred during 
Monday, to my great relief. The large girls voted 
her “awful nice,’’ and the boys admitted that she 
was a “stunner,” and that was quite as much as I 
could reasonably expect ot them. 

** Well,”’ said papa, that evening, ‘‘ how did your 
Edith Dombey succeed to-day?” 

**O, papa!’ I replied, ‘‘ 1 was wrong to compare 
her to Edith Dombey; she is ever so much too 
good, She may seem a little like her at first—be- 
fore you know her, you know—but now, I think 
she is really more like Florence, gentle and loving, 
and just as true as steel. Oh! I do so hope those 
terrible boys will behave themselves this winter. 
What can such a delicate, lady-like looking thing 
as she, do with them if they don’t? I saw Nel and 
Fred Williams, leughing and sneering about her 
slender hands and wrists to-day. Oh it seems al- 
most cruel to have brought her here!’ , 

“Tell Nel and Fred Williams, not to count too 
much upon the weakness of those hands and 
wrists,’’ said papa, ‘‘they may be stronger than 
they look. Besides, if I can read her face correctly, 
she has a will to back them, and render them suf- 
ficient for the occasion, I'll venture to guess.”’ 

** Papa,’’ I said, “‘you never told me what Mr, 
Selby said about her, when he recommended her, 
though I asked you at the time. I should like to 
know how old she is, at least,’’ - 

**I never showed you the letter because I 
thought it would be an advantage, both to Miss 
Burton and the school, to be wholly unknown to 
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the public schools of C——, and for 
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that city. Selby’s words were: 
trained nerves and muscles in 
wile as a panther and nearly as 
strong. ik you will find her equal to every 
emergence) will arise either in teaching or 
governing are sorry to part with her, but a 
change of s l air is absolutely necessary for 
her. Ifshe yreciated among you, we shall 
only be t 
@ reasonable t 

“Oh! Is: 
relieved about 

The next day 
near the tim¢ 
fair occurred which furnished food for much ex- 
luring that intermission. 

Burton, in her pleasant, 
“let us have ten minutes of 
Let no one ask a ques- 
ust disturbance in any manner, 
bell.” 

Everyone i w 
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perfect silen 
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panied byal 
she continue 
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welcome her home again, after 
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ving a long breath, ‘I feel so 
r, now.” 
assed on very smoothly until 


all I 


r the afternoon recess, when an af- 


cited conversation 

“Zo.” M 
cheery, ringing voice, 
close study bef r 
tion, or mak« } 
until they | 


said ss 


CSS, 


ith seeming cheerfulness, 


the 
rie 


minutes re was almost 
ighout the room. Then, all at 

: said abruptly, “‘ Miss Burton, 

to Jemmie Joyce?” 

is the quick reply, accom- 

* Sit down,” 


rise, 


1ed surpt 
i, seeing him hesitate, “‘and resum« 
emain in your seat during re- 
cess.”” 

*7’d rather not, t} 
thrusting his ! is into his pockets, he deliber- 
ately left his seat and 
that of Jemmie J , winking to one and another 
of the boys as much a Let's see what 
she'll do about 

I was thunderst 
a good boy in 


unk yon!’ said Nel; and then 
swaggered along towards 
3s to say, “ 


I knew he was far from 
but did not deem him capa- 
ble of « enly insulting as this. I 
learned afterwards that the whole thing had been 
planned befor l by the older boys and they 
had drawn ! who should carry it out, and 
the lot had fallen to hi 

Miss Burton s standing by her desk, at one 
end of the room, with her watchin her hand. The 
distance between her and Jemmie Joyce’s desk 
was farther than fr Nel’s to the same point, but 
by the time he had passed over half the distance, 
she had seized him by the collar of his coat behind, 
and dragging kward laid him sprawling 
upon the floor, i clear space in the middle of 
the room. The action was so sudden and so en- 
tirely unexpected by him, that he had no time to 
offer any resistance, so that, although much sur- 
prised and greatly chagrined at the ludicrousness 
of his situation, he still had no idea but what he 
should come out best at last. He burst into a 
forced laugh to cover his confusion, and gathered 
himself up as quickly as possible—rather, he at- 


mdu Oj 


m. 


st 


I think it will do no harm, now, to 


ntained, as you seem so anxious 
f your friend, as you call her. | 
years old, has taught for the last 
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tempted to do so, and had nearly succeeded in 
| gaining an upright position, when he found him- 
self seized by both arms, twitched suddeuly for- 
ward, and then backward, and forced down upon 
his knees, and held there, firmly fixed to the floor, 
despite all his struggles to free himself or get upon 
The slender fingers closed upon his arms 
pinning them to his sides, 
same time. There 
minutes, when 
ight flush upon 
nearly black and 


his feet. 
with the grasp of a vice, 
and himself to the floo: 
a silent struggle for a few 

Chere was asl 


he 
was 
Miss Burton spoke. 
her cheeks, and her eyes were 
shone like stars, but her ice was clear and calm, 
with no shade of faltering. 

“Be quiet, now, and listen she said, 
“Don’t struggle. It is perfectly useless. I have 
the advantage, and know my own strength and 
yours, too, better than you do—though this is the 
first time I have ever been forced to rely upon 
bri ! Promise 
me, at once, that you will 
and there thr 
allow you to rise.”’ 

He remained silent and sullen for a minute, and 
“What if I won't 


Vy 


to me,”’ 


n school, 
iietly to your seat 
recess, and I will 


ite force to securt 


remain ugh th 


then said with forced bravado: 
promise ?”’ 

** We will not consider that side of the question,’ 
was the calin reply; ‘* you / promise, and that 
directly, and put an end to this disgraceful scene,” 

Thoroughly convinced by this time that it was 


useless to contend with her, and | 


heartily ashamed 
of his ridiculous positi there were titterings 
in all parts of the 
ban 

t last said, loudly and saucily : 
Will the ‘ 
fully it will do, cer- 


und whisperings at his ex} 
room—but still hoping t Lv eld with some 
show of victory, hea 
“*Well, I promise, then! 
“When you say it resp 
tainly,’’ was the firm reply. 
He made another 
himself, and then, all 
way, and the better part of | 
really his true nature—asserted itself. 
“T promise, Miss Burton,” he said, looking her 
‘and I ask 


ut do? 


} 


zle to release 
‘bully”’ gave 
which was 


inetie 
on 


at 


1 the face; 


honestly and respectfully 
pardon for disobeying you. 


This was Nel’s last act of insubordination that 
winter. 
the who 


he t were 


is dele 


**Gracious!’’ said boys, 


fol 
uy 


teasing him about h 
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it was, 
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u want lo un- 
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ught little 


racious ! her eyes 
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derstand how 


strength—though 


much 
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who'd ‘a’ t 


such 
fingers could grip so! , mys 
just go right through : 
the vim out of him, and 
like a baby.” 

The unsuccessful termination of this affair did 
not deter one two like 
nature by different unruly spirits in the school: 
but in each case the treatment was equally prompt 
and effectual. 

She never threatened, o 
was always firm, decided and ready to meet every 
difficulty before it had hardly time to shape itself. 
At the same time, her kindness and gentle dignity 
was fast winning the love and respect of the whole 
school; so that ere the first half of the term was 


, and seein to take all 


and just make him feel 


or other attempts of a 


r lost her temper, but 
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passed, there was such a marked improvement in 
their manners, that the remark was often made by 
those interested enough to notice the change, that 
the school was fast “ losing its reputation.” 

It was the custom with us, as with all country 
schools in that part of the West, for the teacher to 
* board around.’ I. had conceived such an ardent 
attachment to ‘my heroine,” as papa used often 
to call her, that I was not disposed to be satisfied 
with the meagre share of her company that custom 
allotted us; and so, with very little trouble, I 
caused the arrangement to be made that she should 
spend the Saturdays and Sundays of every week 
at our house. She was a finished elocutionist; and, 
better still, played the organ and sang beautifully ; 
so that it was rare enjoyment that marked the 
evenings of her weekly presence in our cosey 
sitting-room during that winter. Only Miss Bur- 


ton read; we taking the réle of pleased and grati- 
fied listeners. But when music was introduced, 
we all participated—papa with his rich bass, N¢ 
with his smooth, girlish alto, while Miss Burton 


and I united our voices in the soprano, either she 


I 
or I presiding + » organ. Even grandma’s 
tremulous br il tones were 
when we came to those grand, old-t 
Ooronation, Old Hundred, Balerma, « 

The time passed so agreeably, both i 
out, that the winter was nearly gone 
were aware; and Miss Burton quite start] 
one Friday evening, by saying—and I though 
said it regretfully—as she laid down the book s) 
had been readin wh \ a 
music, “the n 
formance,’’ tha ree eks more w 
the school to a close, 

* And that being the case,’’ she went on, after a 

} a 


pause, looking up at papa with a bright, confid 


smile, “and it bei ‘ase, also, that 
keep a sharp look-out for the future, I sh 
to know soon whether a cpect to 
school for the comings nt .’ She pau 
papa not s« ing about t ily, she: 
ny course in hool has been 
here, I should much like to remain, an 
at least.”’ 

I could not imagine what 
really looked frightened, I thought, a ! 
then dreadfully embarrassed, and actually blus] 
Ile coughed and hemmed, caught up a book 


“ fillipped’’ the leaves once or twice, and ] 


down again, but s 


ill remained ‘ tongue-tied,’’ as 


t ; 
it seemed. I could riftno longer, for I could 
see that Miss Burton begar ook pained and 
lisappointed, brol it rse you have 
given perfect satisfaction ! ‘our u must 
stay! Mustn’t she, papa?” 

“Stay ?” said papa, looking unaccountably con- 
fused still. “Oh, certainly I wish her to stay! 
But—I—ah—yes, ves, certainly, Miss Burton, you | 
have given perfect satisfaction as a teacher, and I 
have no doubt but what the trustees will be glad 
to have you remain through the summer, I will 
consult them soon and let you know.” 

Miss Burton was evidently surprised and hurt 
at papa’s manner more than his words, both of 
which were so different from what she had reason 
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I 
to expect, and she said, with much more dignity 
and formality than she had used with him for a long 
while: “If it will be quite convenient, will you 
please consult with them to-morrow, and let me 
know your decision to-morrow evening. I re- 
ceived a letter to-day from a friend, who wishes 
me to take charge of the school in her village, and 
I must give an answer without delay.” 

She arose as she finished speaking, and went 
and seated herself at the organ, and we took our 
usual positions about her; but somehow an un- 
natural reserve seemed to have come over us all. 
We attempted our familiar pieces, but our singing 
was out of time, and lacke Papa, espe- 
cially, seemed absent-minded, and made blunders 
without number, and at last, with one consent, 
we all left the instrument, and soon after separated 
for the night. 

Papa left home the next morning : after 
breakfast, to be gone the whole day Before he 
went, it happened that he and I wer ne together 
in the breakfast-room, and he drew me toward 
him, as he stood at one of the windows and said, 
with a look and manner that puzzled me sorely, 
for it was not usual for him to hesitate and seem 
embarrassed with his own family: “* You are a 
wonderfully clear-sighted little lady, usually, 
Emmy—tell me, have you perfect confidence in 
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I don’t know how long he lave gone o7 
with my castigatory remarks, | at this moment 
Miss Burton herself en the room, ready 
dressed for a walk to the village. She started 
when she saw papa, and a beautiful color swept 
over her face, and was gone again in a moment. 
Papa colored, too. I did not wonder at Ais feeling 
confused, after my showing him how strangely, te 
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his conduct must appear to her, but 
she had usually such perfect control over her feel- 
ings, that I felt sure she must be more seriously 
displeased than even I had supposed, to cause her 
to color so quickly at sight of him. 
merely to her handkerchief, which was lying 
upon a chair, and with a casual remark to me, she 
withdrew, and 
path to the front gate. 

I was o resume the “thread of my dis- 
course,”’ ipa said, musingly, as he watched 
her retreating figure: ‘‘ Edith Dombey !’’ and then 
turning to uid: ‘‘ You compared her to Edith 
Dombey, Emmy, when you first saw her. Do 
you think she is like Edith Dombey, now? I 
fancy she has much the same appearance.”’ 

“T don’tt k she is at all like Edith Dombey,”’ 

h a good deal of asperity, consid- 


say the least, 


we 


about 
when 


I answered, h 
ering my y s, and-whom I was addressing, ‘* but 
even if sh« , I don’t see that that need to unfit 
her for a s -teacher. Edith Dombey might 
have made the very best of teachers, for aught we 
know. Bex she was cold, and proud, and 
married for ney and position, does not prove 
that she would not have been. I can’t under- 
stand, papa, why it is that you are determined to 
find fault with her, all at once! I thought you 
liked her, until now.,”’ 
Papa’s | 
was talking 
amused and 
would seen 
color and look « 
Nel came 
ready and waiting; 
little madan yuu have given me quite a lengthy 
scolding. I must apologize to Miss Burton this 
evening for mys ning rudeness last night, and 
I hope ws friends - again—if is 
offended, as 
That ex 


ere a puzzle to me all the while I 
Sometimes he would look 
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was the most extraordinary 
thing! lid it either before or after, on 
the evenin en Miss Burton was there 
ma kept Nel and I in the kitchen paring apples 
until eight We were both quite restive 
under th ! ement; I the more so, because I 
felt sure that , presence was needed in the sit 

ting-room. had no doubt, but what papa and 
Miss Burton wv wing a very dull, uncom fort- 
able tim« when the last apple was pared, 
I was not | inging up my apron, and wash- 
ing my ha 
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dropping, 

reading and talk 
santly, or ng silent and uncomfortable, as I 
had fear« 

Just then there was a little stir within the room, 
and I heard Miss Burton say: “ But I can’t give 
up the school, just ! I must teach one more 
term at least.” She-said more, but her voice sank 
80 low that | ild not distinguish the words; 
neither could I of papa’s reply. It teuched me 
deeply to he proud as I knew her to be in 
most thines—pe for the school in that 
agitated manner ; but it was only another evidence, 


eh ver 


grand- 


1d making my way out of the 

<d in the passage, just outside the 
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She came | 


soon saw her walking down the | 


jagain; and she can hav: e SK 


it this point, and said the team was | 


— a a 


added to the many she had given us that winter, 
of the deep interest she felt in the improvement of 
the school. What could papa, I won 
dered, that he, of all others, should oppose her. 

I opened the door, Papa was standing before 
the fire, which (a bright wood-fire,) gave the only 
light there was in the room, and Miss Burton was 
just disappearing by another door. 

‘*What is the matter, papa?’ I asked, going 
straight to him. ‘‘Why has Miss Burton gone 
away? You've been cross and disagreeable about 
the school again, I know; 
heart upon it; and so have we all but you; and 
it’s the most incomprehensible thing in the world 
dislike to 


| 
possess 


and she has so set her 


why you have taken such a sudden 
her! 

He burst out laughing, whic! 
singular, for I could not cones 
be to laugh at he shoulders, giving 
me a little shake, and sa ‘Now, little mistress, 
I’m not going to tak« the 
upon this unfortunate 
‘friend and heroine’ amy, sat 
conduct last night, and w the 


1 I thought very 
ive what there could 


-caught n 


r scolding from you 
t I’ve given your 
for my 
best of friends 
hool; and I can 

r, but quite the 


isfaction 


assure you, that I don’t d 
contrary; and, in fact, you have nothing to scold 
about, so, run and bring the lichts, and find Nel 
and when Miss Burton comes 
some music that 
failure last night.’’ 

It was some little time 


back, let us have 


shall make up for our miserable 


Miss Burton came 


| back. 


and went directly 
so that I had no 


“Waiting for me?’’ she said, 
to the organ, and began play, 
opportunity to observe t 
but several times 
evening, I noticed plainly s 
her manner toward papa—a « 
or something—difficult to describe 
feel quite sure that they were the ** | 
as he had said, after ‘ 


tive,’ I said to myself, “‘and he 


f her face, 
the 
mething unnatural in 


expressk 


10 


+} 


dur remainder of 
nstraint, or shyness, 
; so that I didn’t 
vest of friends,’ 
‘She is so very sensi 
don’t understand 
her as wellas I do. SI , really, very much 
hurt, and she don’t fors 


p ” 


easily as he sup 
SCS. 

If the winter had s rt and pleasant, the 
folowing summer w: 7 so. Miss Burton 
snot at our during the win 
! mine. I did my 
ment for the dis 


Sundays hold good 


house as 1 1 as 


wa 
ter, though through 
best to have the 


posal of the Saturdays 


no wit of 


winter i: ang 


through the summer, but could get no support t 


my proposition from any or even grandma de 
clined to advocate my cause. M 


to enjoy being there when she c 


surton seemed 
vuld be persuaded 
ase, and she and 
but still I could 
f that she had not 
behavior about 


to come, as was sometimes the ¢ 
papa seemed perfectly friend! 
not divest myself of tl i¢ 
quite forgiven him for his strange 
her having the school ; for there was almost always 
in her manners that same constraint and shyness, 
which I had first observed directly after that little 
misunderstanding occurred, 

On one occasion, near the latter part of the sum 
mer, she was spending the Sunday at our house, 





and we were at tea, when Nel spoke up abruptly: 
“Say, Miss Burton, they all wonder if you are 
going to have the school next winter. Are you?” 

She glanced up at papa and blushed crimson, 
but made no reply, and I knew she was thinking 
of the time when she asked for the school last. 
Papa, too, remembered it, I knew, for he choked 
over his tea, and conglied, and finally laughed to 
turn it off, while grandma ingeniously turned the 
conversation into a new channel. 

A few days after that, at school, Lettie May, the 
daughter of one of the other trustees said to me: 
“ Ain’t it too bad, Em? father spoke to Miss Bur- 
ton about teaching the school next winter, and she 
said she was not going to teach at all.” 

*T wonder why!’ I replied. ‘‘She has often 
said to me tha ac iS to be her profession 
throuch life.”’ 

* Maybe shi 
Lettie. 

“Tmpossible!’ I exclaimed. “TI know every 


ing to be married,” suggested 


one of her ve 
has told me all about them—and they are all 
uncles, and cousins, and friends old enough to be 
her father.”’ 

“Are you really not going to teach next win- 
ter?”’ T asked her that night, after school. 


tleman correspondents—I mean she 


*“T really do not intend to,”’ she answered, bend- 
ing low papers in her desk, so that I 
could 1 er face, 

“Oh, dear!’ T said. will be dreadful with 
out you! re y don’t know how I 
through the winter.” 

I expected 
was rather shocked, and a little hurt, when she 
raised her head and looked at me with an intensely 


+ } 


ome sort of asympathetic reply, and 


amused expression, her color a good deal heicht- 
eed, and on the whole exhibiting no traces of 
grief at our approaching separation. 

Before she had time to reply in words, an inter- 
ruption occurred, and I left her, pondering on th« 
meaning of | 
The summer term closed in due time, and Miss 


er singular conduct. 

Burton spent a few days at our house before leay- 
ing forhome. I was glad to see that papa treated 
her with even greater kindness and respect than 
usual, and that her s 1ess and constraint in his 
company seemed 
though I Was pleased : lis, as I s; 
always liked to feel 


less than forme rly. 


presence W 
most part, n 
and tranquillity 
annoyed and ¢ 

Burton was to leave us, papa announced the fact 


] + + 
compicte comfort 
) 


ly, I was a good de 
ved when, on the day that Miss 


that one of the horses was not in a condition to 
travel, and that therefore he should be obliged t 

take Miss Burton to the station in the light car- | 
riage, with but one horse, which would deprive 
me of the pleasure of accompanying them, as him- 


as much as the carriage would accommodate. It | 
was very provoking, but there was no help for it, 
so I bade her “ good-bye” at home, and watched 
thom ride away together without me. 
Ohristmas was at hand! Only a fortnight, and 
it would be at the door. Papa, grandma, Nel and | 


| possible,’’? I explained, my 
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I, were sitting in the dancing firelight in our cosey 
sitting-room before the lamp was ligited for the 
evening. I had just received a letter from Mise 
Burton, and was holding it in my hand after hav- 
ing read it aloud. 

** How I wish she would come herself!’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘If she could only be here at Christmas, 
I should be perfectly ‘ 

Nel echoed my wish in some boyish way, and 
then went on and enumerated several character- 
istic qualities of hers which raised her in his esti- 
mation much above the average of womankind, 

Papa looked seriously from one to the other of 
us without speaking. Presently he arose, and 
taking a turn or two across tl room behind us, 
came and stood with his back to the fire, seeme<i 
about to speak, hesita ] 1 n resumed his 
walk. At last he said, ill walking ick and 
forth behind us: * l, Emmy, suppose I go and 
bring her?’’ 


answerea, 


supposing 


and am 


lied, still 


y mind, 
I was uj 
** What do you 
to his side, seizing 


+) 


° 5 my) 
‘sobs tl 


ne and stood over 1 


said he, ar 


ess in his voice, 


consul 

rand 

] you so very 
*“T don’t know as Iams d, as soon 
sobs would let me speal : , lL am not 
rx! And 
deceived ! 
<d, with sud 
+} 


den .energy, pillows 


from me a i "zy r su ed such a 
thing! t” 1 going on for a year! Why 
} fror q n grandma has 


all the 


1 to deceive me! She has known it 
time !’’ 

“Hush, Emmy!’ said papa, gently. “ No one 
has tried to deceive 5 m haye had the same 
opportunities to kn passing that 
grandma has; and really,’’ he went on, smiling, 
“for such a wonderfully keen-sighted little girl as 
you usually are, I think you have been unaccount- 
ably blind.” 

* But I didn’t dream that ha thing could be 

r fit having sub- 
sided, and my anger along with it. ‘ Why should 
I dream of such a thing? Why, papa, you are 
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forty years , and have gray hairs a plenty, and 
whe is only twenty-one—you are old enough to be 
her father ! 

Grandma looked reproachfully at me—papa was 


always ier twithstanding his gray hairs 


j 


but papa laughed and said: ‘Still I know of a} 


eortain litt! ss, not a hundred miles from me¢ 
at this min 
handsomer t 


“a T 


1y of the young men.” 
o think,”’ I exclaimed, without noticing what 


he had sai 


all the ti eht it was me she liked the best 
of any he nd now I ean recall ever so many 
things thatr have undeceived me.”’ I started | 


to leave the ut papa stopped me. 

* Wait, Em iid he, ‘* you haven't said that 
vou are glad. Can't you say it? And you, too, 
Nel ?” 

“T’m gl 
the room, I nted to be alone 

tside the door, however, to hear 


and think it 


“Tm gi id he, “ but I’ve been think- 
ing it was thing for me that I’ve been 
to school t ng,’”’ 

The next left home, to return at Christ- 
y Edith Burton as his wife. 


years ago, but never yet, I am 


Mas, acct 

That w 
econtiden 
had caus et the circumstances which 


of the parties most concerned 
brought } 


EBORAH NORMAN;:* 
HER Cc AND HER REWARD. 
S. ARTHUR. 
CHAPTER VIL 
AN words with thee ?’’ D 


} 


just touching her 1ij 


~ 


rtainly,’’ returned the dea- 


con, but y graciousness of manner; 


he knew r. A chair was handed by 
Maxwell, rah sat down. She did no 
speak for nents, waiting, with her quiet 
eyes on tl Deacon Strong, until she saw 


signs of a 1 the repellent hax 
feelings. i, with a gentle persuasion 
in her tor ible: “* If the 





almost irresis 


love of Cl tin us, Shall we not seek t | 


know His , knowing it, do it gladly ?” 
The deac 1 k like 
this. He! himself on guard, but not at the 


tt prepared for a rem: 
ying to enter. 


gate wh ‘ 
talk to thee a little, will thee 


Thee y 





not?” Tl of her manner and the ten- 
der earn her tones were irresistible. The 
ice melted i con Strong’s frozen aspect like 
wax before a s len flame. Deborah saw this, 
and added: “i f have something to say that 
deeply concert self as well as others.”’ 

“Say on,”’ replied the deacon, trying to speak 

1 





freely ; but an us apprehension betrayed its 
in his voice 





* Entered : 
by T. S. Anrit 
at Washingt 


Office of the Librarian of Congress, 


ho has often told me that I am | 


t'l should be so blind! Why, I 


I replied quickly, and flew from | 


irdness of his 


i rding to Act of Congress, in the year 1875, | 











* Thee owns a good many houses, I am told, in 
the neighborhood of Coulter's Row,” said Debo- 
| rah, 

‘“Yes,” replied the d 
ment and acontraction of his brows accoln panying 


a n, al uneasy move- 


the answer. 
“Does thee know in 
them are, and for what purposes some of them ars 


condition some of 


}used? Thee isa Christian man ; and Il cannot think 
thee knows.,”’ 

**T trust all this business to my agent,’’ was an- 
swered, “It is impossible, in the multiplicity of 
my affairs, to give any time to the renting and 
overseeing of those houses. The fact is, I haven't 


| been in the neighborhood where they are located 
for months and months. 17 people are a thrift 
less, vicious set, for whom | or nothing can be 


| done.”’ 

“*Tt may seem so, friend Strong, when we stand 
afar off; butif we gor find something 
on which to take hold a them a little way 
out of their sin and n 

“To fall back again, and sink deeper, when our 


hold is loosed,”’ replied the ica hh. 


| “That has not alwa been my experience, 
said Deborah. ‘Oh, sir, hee could see out- 
| stretched hands and hoy t faces as I have seer 
| them, thee would not n despair of these poor 
prodigals who have wasted th iheritance, 1] 
hey had strength , and some one to lea 
them back, many v turn to their Father's 
| house, But, alas f t , instead of help, the 
| find cruel exaction é iticement on every 
} hand, Is this right, friend Strong? As followers 
of the loving Saviour, wl une down to thi 


lowliest and most degraded, are we doing our duty 


j by the poor who are Ways witb us? 

Deacon Strong had 1 n his life found him- 
self at so great a disady is now. He could 
not match his strength h that of this gentk 
woman, under the power of whose searching eyes 
he was bound as by as S seemtd to tour 
him, spiritually, as a zed with electricity 
touches the body. H a thrill of higher im- 
pulses pervading his il; and conscience, long 
asleep, stirred in its h I er. 

“God sees and k s of 1 this,’’ Debora 
went on, her voice f almost warning 
tone, 

A shade of fear stru across the deacon’. 

| heart. 

“We cannot be indi to the needs and 
perils of His poor, lost and wandering children, 

}for whom He suffered and died on the cross, ani 
hope to receive His approving smiles and forgiving 


love when we meet Him in the judgment,” she 
continued, “If I were t these sad and sor- 
rowing ones—stained with evil though many of 
| them are—pass to the other side as did the Priest 
and the Levite, I could 1 lift my eyes to the 
Saviour’s face. I would stand before Him sell 
condemned, and wait in trembling fear for the 
| dreadful words, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not unt 
| the least of these, ye did it : unt > me,’”’ 

| The deacon sat dumb before this woman. She 
} seemed like an angel from Heaven sent to accuse 
|him, Her words burned themselves into his soul. 
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The old formulas of doctrine on which he had 
rested in conscious safety dropped out of his 
thoughts, and in their places came one divine pre- 
cept after another, passing through his mind in 
quick succession, as if spoken by some invisible 
monitor, His bulwark of safety had been the 
substitution of Christ’s merit and righteousness, 
whereby he was made inwardly holy; and this 
substitution had come through faith alone, He 
had accepted the conditions of salvation, and was, 
therefore, a child of God, elect and precious. 

But now the Lord’s own words, burdened with 
a different meaning, crowded in upon him, “If 
thou wilt enter into life, keep the Commandments,” 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy | 


heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength. This is the first and 
great Commandment. And the second is like 
unto it: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
“A new Commandment I give unto you: that ye 
love one another, even as I have loved you. By 
this will all men know that ye are my disciples.” 
“Love ye your enemies, and do good, and lend, 
hoping for nothing again: and your reward shall 
be great and ye shall be the children of the Highest; 
for He is kind unto the unthankful and the evil. 
Be ye, therefore, merciful as your Father also is 


merciful.”’ 5 
He had read or listened to the reading of these 


pure Gospel precepts hundreds and hundreds of 
times; but never before had they risen in judg- 
ment upon his life, Now their sweetness was all 
gone; they had a tone of accusation; he felt con- 
demned in their presence. The Saviour, in whose 
righteousness he had, in imagination, clothed 
himself by faith, and so gained favor with God, 
stood before him with a frown of condemnation. 
He shivered in sudden terror. The soul he had 
thought safe, was in danger of eternal loss. His 
way to Heaven had become suddenly barred by a 
high if not an impassable mountain ; the mountain 
of his own self-love. Until that were broken | 
down, or cut through, he stood in peril of hell! 
The face of Deacon Strong lost its repulsive 
hardness; his coarse mouth softened, the lips 
moving nervously; his eyes betrayed an inward 
fear and pain; and he looked at Deborah with a | 
kind of despairing appeal on his changed counte- 


“ Let us pray,”’ fell in a low, serious voice from | 


the young Quakeress, and as she spoke she knelt. 


For a few moments Deacon Strong sat irresolute; 
but the pressure on his feelings was too great to be 
resisted, and he sank also upon his knees. Max- 
well only bowed his head. For some moments a 
deep silence pervaded the room. Then the voice 


of Deborah, tremulous with feeling, broke upon | 


the still air. 
“If Thy Spirit be not in us, Lord, then we are 


not Thine,” she said. ‘ But how shall we know | 


that we have Thy Spirit, Lord? Herein Thou hast 
not left us ignorant. ‘ By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another.’ Open our blind eyes that we may see 
our true condition and the dangers that lie about 
us. If we are, indeed, unprofitable servants; if 
we are not feeding the hungry, nor clothing the 
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naked, nor caring for the sick, what hope of favor 
| have we in the day when Thou shalt come in Thy 
| glory, with all Thy holy angels, and sit upon the 
throne of Thy glory, setting the sheep on His 
right hand and the goats on‘the left? 
‘““We tremble before Thee, as we look forward 
to that day, when Thou shalt say to those upon 
Thy left hand, ‘ Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels: for I was a-hungered, and ye gave me no 
meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink; I 
was a stranger, and ye took me not in; naked, and 
ye clothed me not; sick and in prison, and ye 
| visited me not.’ 
| “Touch our hearts; soften them by Thy love; 
make us Thy willing servants. And, oh, come 
especially nigh to our brother upon whom Thou 
hast laid so many responsibilities; to whom Thou 
hast given much and wilt require much. His soul 
is very precious in Thy sight; and that he may 
not lose it, Thy Spirit has led me here to warn him 
ot danger. Oh, let no anger against me come into 
his heart; but let him feel toward me as toward a 
servant of God trying to do him good. Move him 
to join in the work of lifting up the weak and 
fallen, And now may Thy blessing and Thy 
peace rest upon and remain with us.”’ 
The change in Deacon Strong’s face as he arose 


from his knees and looked at Deborah, was sin- 


gular and striking. All its hard self-contidence 
had given way to an expression of weakness and 
alarm. In the presence of divine truths, that 
judged and condemned, setting him over in their 
sharp discrimination to the left hand side, strong 
convictions had taken hold of him. The words of 
our Lord were too plain to be misunderstood ; and 
their attendant warnings too clearly spoken to be 
disregarded. If he were to be so judged, how 
could he stand? All his faith, all his profession, 
all his devotion to the church must go for nothing, 


land the law of human brotherhood approve or 


condemn, His mind did not rise above the liter- 


|} alism of the text, the hard stones of which struck 


against and battered down the walls of his old self- 
security. 

“Friend,” said Deborah, standing before the 
deacon and reaching out a hand toward him, “ the 
way to Heaven is through love to the neighbor; 


nance, jand there is no other way. We must be like- 


minded with Christ, and walk through the world 
as He walked, doing good to the poor and needy, 
and ministering to the sick and those that are in 
prison. I haye come to thee, drawn by His Spirit, 
and not by my own boldness and self-sufliciency, 
strong in the faith that thee would see the duty 
that lies at thy feet, and take it up in the willing 
service of our common Lord and Master.”’ 

Not with a quick movement, born of a sudden 
impulse, did Deacon Strong grasp the hand of 
| Deborah, but with a quiet pressure in which was 
| felt the beginning of anew purpose. A veil had 
| fallen from his eyes, and he saw things never seen 
| before, and old things in new relations to each 

other. 
| “*We must forsake all and follow Him if we 
would be His disciples,’ said Deborah. ** That is, 
| all of our self-love ; and we can only begin to forsake 
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this when we compel ourselves to do good to the 
neighbor. 


sweetness of which no human language can ex- 
press. It is here that we find true peace—here 
that our reward comes. In no other service is 
there any true reward. But forgive me if I have 
troubled 
Christ, that yearns to save His poorest and most 
degraded children, that I came, hoping to find in 
thee a helper in His work. Thou hast many and 
great privileges; thou hast money and influence ; 


God has blessed thee abundantly in the goods of 


this world; thou art strong to do whatever thy 
hands take hold upon; as thou leadest many will 
follow. Great are thy responsibilities as a steward 
of God. The voices of the hungry, and sick, and 
naked, and sorely wronged, and oppressed, are 
going up from Kedron, and the Spirit is calling 
upon thee to hear and to help. May thy heart 
eap gladly to the call! So shall the reward given 
unto thee be very great.’’ 

Dropping the hand of Deacon Strong as she 
closed the last sentence, Deborah turned away and 
went cut with almost noiseless steps. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HE deacon did not move nor speak for several 
moments. Peter Maxwell, with half-closed 


eyelids and head bent forward in its usual man- 


ner, was watching him with keen but covert | 


scrutiny. Turning to his agent, Deacon Strong 
caught the expression of the man’s eyes before he 
was able to change or conceal it. 

** You can leave!’ said the deacon, jerking out 
one of his hands impatiently. 

“Shall I come this afternoon ?’’ asked Maxwell, 
with more than his ordinary obsequiousness, 

“ No,”’ was replied. 

“To-morrow morning? 

“Yes.’’ And the deacon’s hand was throwr. out 
again toward the door. 

Maxwell bent his head almost abjectly, and left 
the presence of his master; but a sinister smile 
broke over his mean face on closing the door be- 
hind him. 

As he retired, the deacon sat down, and leaning 
forward over his writing-table, rested his temples 
against the palms of his hands. He remained in 
deep thought for along time. At first he tried to 
shake off the depression of feeling which the visit 
ef Deborah had occasioned; but found this im- 
possible. The veil she had rent from his eyes 


could not be restored in a moment of time, and | 


the light of higher truths than he had seen before 
still kept streaming in upon him with their clear 


convictions and stern judgments. The longer he | 


sat and thought, the more deeply did he become 
disturbed by doubt and fear. 
anger seized him. An image of the great judg- 
ment, in the strictly phenomenal and judicial 
aspects with which he had been used to regard it, 
was set sharply pictured in his mind. He saw the 
Judge’s angry face, and heard His stern voice | 
saying: “I was a-hungered, and ye gave me no 
meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink ; 1) 


sut His service is love, friend Strong; | 
and He soon changes our self-denial into love, the | 


wearied thee. It was for the love of 


A dread of God’s | 


| was a stranger, and ye took me not in; naked, and 
ye clothed me not; sick and prison, and y 
visited me not. * * * Inasmuch as ye did it not to 
one of the least of these, ye did it not unto me, ** + 
And these shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment.’ 

The deacon shivered. A chill went down to his 
heart. He tried to shut the dreadful picture away 
from his inner vision. In its place, one scene dis- 
solving away and the other coming out like the 
changing views from a camera, Coulter's Row, 
with all its wretched neighborhood, was before 
him. Impressions received in one of his rare 
visits to that region, and which he had covered up 
and tried to forget, stood out to his vision now 
with a life-like distinctness. He saw a miserable 
wooden hovel, where he would not have stabled 
his cow, and there stood at the door a wasted and 
scantily-clad woman, with hunger in her eyes and 
a sick baby at her breast; and through the en- 
trance he could see a rotting floor, and broken 
walls, and dirt and squallor. He was the owner 
of this hovel. It had cost him, at asheriff’s sale, 
one hundred and fifty dollars; and the rent he 
exacted from the poor, half-starved tenants who 
crowded every foot of its available space, was 
| eight dollars a month, or ninety-six dollars a year 
nearly two-thirds the whole cost of the wretched 
tenement! And near it was a corner bar-roorm, 
from which he received an income of three hun- 
dred dollars a year. Before he let it for this use, 
it paid him only a hundred and fifty; but a man 
just from the State’s Prison, with a license to make 
paupers and criminals in his possession, came 
along and offered three hundred for the stand. 
“Tt is worth what it will bring, of course,’’ said 
the deacon to his agent; and so the house was let 
for a tavern, and Deacon Strong became a partner 
|} in the work of sending men, women and children 
| to the Almshouse and to paupers’ graves, 

Starting to his feet, and uttering an exclamation 
lof distress, he tried to thrust these accusing in 
|ages out of his mind. But it was allin vain. He 
was in the power of influences which he could not 
for the time control. There were present with 
him angels and evil spirits, the one trying to save 
and the other to destroy his soul ; and for the time 
| being, with the help of convictions awakened by 
the visit of Deborah Norman, angelic forces were 
| strongest; so that he could not shut away from 
sight the pages of memory that were being turned 
back for his inspection. Another and another 
wretched hovel or den of debauchery and crime 
| from which he took a liberal share in the gain of 
| iniquity, passed before him, until he became sick 
| of soul and smitten by shame and fear. 

If this went on, how was he to stand in the judg 
ment? He tried to put the question aside; to de 
fer the answer; to cover up the pages of memory 
on which his condemnation was written; but in 
|vain. The angels who were trying to lift him into 
|a better life, that he might be a co-worker with 
| them in doing good, so saving himself in the effort 
| to save others, held the power over him which 
| they had gained, and fought his evil counsellors 
| with the the terrors of an awakened conscience. 
|The battle went on until the heart of Deacon 
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Strong became weak and his spirit subdued. He 


was humbled in the presence of God, and had such 
an inner vision of himself and his utter worldli- 
ness and cruel indifference toward his fellow-men 
as to cause deep self-abasement. 

When Deacon Strong made his appearance at the 


factory, an hour later than usual, he found a wo- | 


man in the office waiting to see him. She was the 
mother of two girls, one twelve and the other 
fourteen years of age, who worked in the mill; a 


pale-faced, hollow-eyed, half-starved looking wo- | 


man, with a suffering, pitiful expression in her 
countenance. Deacon Strong was used to seeing 
such faces, and the sight of them generally an- 


noyed and angered him; for their presence was | 
the sign of a coming remonstrance or appeal; of | 


some interference with the Mede-and-Persian law 
of his establishment, or of some petition for 
help. 


It was plain from the woman’s manner, as the | 
deacon came into the smail office where she sat | 


awaiting him, that she had little hope in her heart; 


but something desperate in her case nerved her to | 
jin his rule of withholding the pay of two hours 


the effort for which she had come. 


Strange to tell, there stirred in the deacon’s 


heart, as his eyes rested on the woman, a feeling 
of softness and pity. 


“Mrs. Jenks,” he said, with a kindness of man- | 


ner so unexpected, that it sent tears into her eyes, 
She tried to rise from her chair, but a sudden 
weakness fell upon her and her efforts were fruit- 


less. 


kindly. Then, as he saw how pale she was, he 


asked, with an interest in his voice so genuine 


that the woman thought for a moment that she 
must be dreaming, if there was anything he could 
do for her. 

“ Jenny’s had to stay home from the mill again, 
sir. She was so weak and sick this morning that 
she ‘most fainted.” 

She saw a change in the deacon’s face. The kind 
look began to fade out and the old unpitying hard- 
ness to return. 

“ Miss Norman was to see me this morning, and 
when she found how sick Jenny was, she said I 
mustn’t think of sending her to the mill. I told 
her that Jenny had lost a day ‘most every week, 
and sometimes two days, and that you said last 
time she was away that if it happened again she 
couldn't come back atall. But Miss Norman said 
she knew you'd consider Jenny and not be hard 
with her. And so I’ve come to ask if you won't 
keep her place, and not dock her too hard. She'll 
be right again to-morrow. Poor thing! She isn’t 
very strong and hasn’t much appetite. Hardly 
eats enough to save a pigeon alive.” 

The softer look, which had gone so suddenly out 
of the deacon’s face, came back again. 

“Very well,” he answered, kindly. ‘‘ Tell Jenny 
I'll make it all right.’ 

He paused, a thoughtful expression in his eyes. 
Might he not do something more for the girl. The 
angels were still near him. 

“Jenny isn’t very strong,” he said. 

“Oh, no, sir!’ The mother spoke with a quick | 
eagerness, ‘She’s so given out, sometimes, when 
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she comes home from the mill, that she has to lic 
down all the evening.”’ 

“Tf it is so bad as that, Mrs. Jenks,” said the 
deacon, showing still more interest in the case, 
| I’m afraid you’re doing wrong to let her work ir 
the mill at all. It’s too hard for her. All girls 
can’t stand it, you know. Some of them kee; 
breaking down all the while.” 

** But what can we do, Mr. Strong,” answered 
the woman, growing bolder, as the deacon soft- 
ened. ‘It’s just hand to mouth for us all as it is 
now, and the hand isn’t always full. Luey’s no 
much stronger than her sister, and doesn’t kee; 
up in her time at the mill much better; and wher 
they’re docked two hours for every one lost, it 
cuts down dreadfully. I’m not complaining, Mr. 
Strong,’ added Mrs. Jenks, seeing the hardness 
again in the deacon’s face; ‘* but we who live = 
| close to hunger and cold all our lives feel every 
pinch.” 

The docking system, to which Mrs. Jenks hac 
referred, was very rigid. Deacon Strong found mn 
difficulty in settling the question of justice involved 


for every one lost, and of a day and a half for every 
single day lost. He assumed that the cost of run- 
ning the mill was just the same, whether the 
hands worked full time or not, and that the loss tw 
him of an hour in the product of an operative was 


}much more than the profit on that product. S 


to make it all safe and right for himself, he estah- 


| lished his ule, which he found to work admirably . 
“Don’t get u “a said the deacon, still s veaking | 
I I 


He had never given himself any concern about 
the effect of this rule on the poor working people, 
out of whose weekly earnings he rarely took less 
than an aggregate of from fifty to sixty dollars 
beyond the actual wages forfeited through loss of 
time; so making gain of their idleness, necessities 
or sickness, as the case might be. Business was 
business, and must be conducted by rule and sys- 
tem. The men and women and children who 
worked for him were not thought of as humar 
beings, subject to the common weaknesses az 


needs of humanity, but as machines hired to do a 


certain amount of work. If some could not or 
would not abide by the law of the establishment, 
they must suffer for the infringement or be thrown 
out altogether, though they died in the street o/ 
sickness or starvation. What had he to do wit 
that? 

But, strange to say, the closing words of Mrs. 
Jenks struck a chord of pity in his heart. He saw 
in her wan face something not visible to his eyes : 
moment before. It was the record of long years 
of suffering ‘and sorrow; and the weakness o 
coming despair. And out of the scanty means of 
this poor, exhausted woman and her two half- 
starved and over-worked young daughters he had 
taken, week after week, from one to two dollars ir 
excess of actual loss in wages, adding so much t 


| his gains at the cost of “hunger and cold” t& 
| them! 


The power of better influences was upon him. 
Angels were touching the eyes of his soul anc 
giving it a clearer vision. 

“Go home, now, Mrs, Jenks,” said the deacon, 
with an unsteadiness of voice that he could not 
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hide, ‘It shall all be made right. Tell Jenny to/| the evil; and we gather around us such spirits as 


rest to-day and take care of herself. She’s a good, 
steady girl, and does her best, I’m sure. I didn’t 
know she was so weak. If she feelsstrong enough 
for work to-morrow morning, tell her to come 
over, and I'll see if I can’t make an easier place 
for her.”’ 

‘“*God bless you, Deacon Strong!’ leaped from 
the poor widow's tongue, with a suddenness and 
fervor that struck a thrill to the man’s heart, and 
then rested and quieted it like a benediction from 
Heaven. 

“One moment,’ he said, as Mrs. Jenks turned 
to leave the office. As he spoke, he took from a 
rack his wages-book. ‘Let me see,” talking, as 
it were, to himself as he opened to one of the 
pages; “‘six hours last week; a whole day and 
three hours week before last; and ten hours the 
week before that.’’ Then he closed the book and 
sat thinking. Trouble might comeif he were to 
do what was in his heart. It would 
known, and demoralize, he feared, the whole 
establishment. 

*'There’s been some mistake, I think,”’ said the 
deacon at length, resorting to a subterfuge. 
‘Jenny has been docked more than her real loss 
of time, I’m afraid ; and it has been the same with 
Lucy. I’m sorry about it, and shall look closer 
into this business in future.”’ 

He opened his desk, and taking out three dol- 
lars, handed the sum to Mrs. Jenks, saying as he 
did so: “Give two to Jenny and one to Lucy. 
But I don’t wish either you or the girls to speak 
of this to any one. It might cause me a deal of 
trouble.”’ 

Tears dropped on the soiled and crumpled bills 
as Mrs. them trom the 
hand. 

“Oh, thank you a thousand and a thousand 
times!’ she exclaimed, with grateful fervor, and 
then hurried away. 

Deacon Strong had a new sensation, the ground 
and meaning of which he did not really under- 
stand. It was not strong, but quiet and deep. It 
was a very little thing that he had done—a simple 
act of justice and humanity—but it had so changed 
his interior relations as to bring him within the 
sphere of better spiritual influences. It had broken, 
for the time being at least, the rule of his dominant 
selfishness, and set to a distance the evil spirits 
who had gained such power over him, Nay, it had 
done more; had made way for the nearer ap- 
proach of angels, who are quick to perceive in 
first inceptions of good, and 


become 


took deacon’s 


Jenks 


human souls the 


prompt to breathe upon the kindliny fire and fan | 


it into flame. It was the nearer presence of these 
heavenly attendants that gave to the spirit of Dea- 
con Strong the new sensation of which we have 
spoken, and held his mind to truer thoughts and 
better purposes. ; 


For we are not in simple isolation as to our | 


spirits. The inner world in which our souls dwell 
is peopled with its myriads of inhabitants. 
are a8 much our companions, and influence our 
thoughts and feelings as much, as the men and 
women into whose society we come intimately in 
this outer world. There, as here, are the good and 


| associates. 


| had been so long influenced 


}are in the delight of the affections we cherish; 


good, if good—evil, if evil. The good help us to 
rise heavenward; the evil seek to draw us down- 
ward toward hell, Our safety lies in our liberty. 
We are as free to choose our inner as our outward 
We may turn to the one or the other; 
or separate ourselves from them at will. 

In this simple act of justice and humanity, Dea- 
con Strong had, for the time, separated himself 
from the evil and selfish companions by whom he 

; and, swift as thought, 
angels drew near. He not only felt the peace and 
comfort of their presence, but was touched by new 
impressions. Scales seemed to fall from his eyes, 
and he saw many things in « Out 
of his memory and into thought, came, in quick 
re after another, as 


hanged aspects. 


succession, one scripture pass 
if a hand were turning the book and 
showing what was written upon its pages. By 
some of these passages he was rebuked, and by 


ives of a 


some prompted to a better life. 

The deacon was sitting at his desk, with letters 
and papers before him, but feeling in no mood for 
business, when the overseer is mill came into 
the office. This man—his name was Amos True- 
ford—was past middle life, and had a broken, de- 
pressed look, like one who, after a long battle with 
the world, had been overpowered, borne down 
and utterly discomfited. His hair was gray, his 
features thin, and his eyes deeply set in their 
sockets. His nexpressibly sad; the 
mouth closed with a firm pressure that indicated 
both suffering and endurat He had a 
randum-book in hand a pencil 
other, 

“T’ve made up the wages’ ’ said the 
overseer, as he stood before his employer. There 
was no life in his voice, and no interest in 
the business for which he had 

* How does 4t stand ?”’ ed the 

The overseer’s brows lifted suddenly. <A look 
He did not answer 


face was 
memeo- 


one and in the 


Sign ol 
come. 
ask deacon. 
of surprise came into his face. 
until the deacon repeated his qu 
“The Jenks girls, and 
Peter Ober, are short on time 
** How much is Peter Obe: 


estion, 

Fanny Williams, and 

again ; and so are 
short?’’ asked the 

deacon. 

“Two days,” replied Trueford ; ‘‘ and that won't 
leave him more than three days’ wages; and his 
wife’s sick, and they’ve had to have a woman to 
nurse the baby. At least he 

Instead of a growl, and the 
wave of his hand when the overseer attempted to 
excuse a delinquent operative, Deacon Strong in- 
quired, in a voice that sounded strangely to Mr. 
Trueford, if Peter Ober’s de- 
pended on. 

“Yes; I’m very sure ¢ 


sO Say 7? 


usual impatient 


word was to be 


of it,’ replied the over- 


| seer, 


} 


They | 


‘Don’t believe that he’s a shirk, and goes off 
idling away his time?’ 

“I’m certain that he does not, The poor 
man isn’t fit to be at work half the time he’s here. 
He’s sick and broken down, and starved into the 
bargain.”’ 

“Starved! What do you mean by saying that?’ 


sir. 











ce 


« 
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asked the deacon, turning sharply round upon | “Just half the week.” 


Mr. Trueford. 


“ You’ve only to look into his face, sir, to see 


how it is,’ returned the overseer. ‘‘ And then, 
sir, how is a man and his wife and three children 
te get much beyond starving on five dollars, which 
is about all he receives one week with another; 
and the rent’s taken out of that.’ 

The deacon raised a hand to his forehead, and 
held it there with a hard pressure for several mo- 
ments. Both men were silent for a little while. 

** He’s lost two days, you say?” 

'¥ee, air.’ 

“Call it one,’ said the deacon. 

“Make it one and a half, you mean,” said Mr. 
Trueford. 


“No, I don’t mean any such thing. Make it| 


one, and no more!’ The deacon spoke with some 
irritation of manner. 

“Oh! yes. Thank you! One it is.’ And the 
overseer opened his memorandum-book with a 
kind of nervous haste. 

Deacon Strong looked at the man curiously as 


he turned the leaves of his book. Why should he | 


say, “Thank you!” It was no favor or concession 
to him. 

“Tf he could be paid off to-day instead of to- 
morrow,”’ suggested Mr. Trueford, almost timidly. 

“Can't break the rule,’’ was the deacon’s quick 
reply. His cold, stern manner came back. But, 
softening a little, he added: “ You know as well 
as I do that it can’t be done without making 
trouble. It is only by keeping these people 
squarely up to the rules and regulations of the 
establishment that we are able to do anything with 
them. Concede one thing, and they'll want an- 
other. Give an inch and they'll take an ell.” 

Mr. Trueford did not urge the matter. He un- 


derstood the deacon too well for that. The light | 
which had come into his thin face died away, and 


the old sadness settled back upon*his lips. But | 
Deacon Strong was not done with his poor, sick, 
half-starved workman. He tried to turn coldly 
away from him; to set him out of his thoughts; 
but this was impossible. ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have 
not done it unto the least of these, ye have not done | 
it unto me!” He almost started as the sentence 
came suddenly into his mind. 

“You think he needs it badly ?”’ said the deacon, | 


looking up at his overseer. 

“ As much as a hungry man needs bread, I im- | 
agine,’’ replied Mr. Trueford. ‘* He got four dol- 
lars and a half last week, and I hardly think 
there’s been much left for the last day or two.” 

“Can you pay him off to-day without letting the 
others know of it,’ asked the deacon. 

“Oh, I'll see to all that,” replied Mr. Trueford, 
with a change in his voice. 

“You may go past the rule just for this once; 
but there must be no more of it.” 
The deacon tried to be very hard and = 





| 
| 
| 
| 


but Mr. Trueford did not fail to notice a weakness 
in his manner. What did it all mean? He was 
puzzled. 

“About Fanny Williams?” asked the deacon, 
referring to what his overseer had said a little 
while before. ‘‘ How much time has she lost?” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“What! Again?’ 
“Yes, sir. The poor thing can’t stand it much 
longer.’’ 

“ How much was taken off for lost time lasi 
week ?” 

‘*She worked three days, and was paid for only 
two. It’s the rule, you know.” 

The deacon bent his head quickly. He felt 
something like an electric shock as the words 
flashed upon him: “ Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto the least of these, ye have done it unto me!’ 

“She’s really sick, Mr. Trueford?’’ The deacon 
looked up again. 

‘“ Any one can see that in her face,’’ replied the 








|} overseer. 


‘* What’s the matter with her?’’ 

‘“‘“What’s the matter with them all, Deacon 
Strong!’ exclaimed the overseer, breaking away 
from his usual silence and reserve touching the 
rule of the establishment toward its poor opera- 
tives. ‘‘Overworked and underfed! That’s the 
the matter, sir! It’s a bad business all around!’ 

Mr. Trueford had become suddenly excited, his 
excitement betraying him into unwonted freedom 
of speech. Fora little while he stood before the 
deacon in a half-defiant attitude; but this changed 
slowly, and his old impassiveness returned. He 
looked for an angry response from his employer, 
but it did not come, 

**Overworked and underfed!"’ These two words 
struck down into the deacon’s soul with the clear 
impression of a die. He was not angry, but 
shocked. The voice that still rang in his ears did 
not sound like the voice of Amos Trueford; but 
seemed to come from afar off, and with the rebuke 
of God in its tones. 

‘‘Overworked and underfed!’’ Had he really 
anything to do with that? No one was obliged to 
work in his mill. If his hands could earn more 
money elsewhere, they were free to go. He did 


| not compel them to stay. And as to being under- 


fed, he did not supply their food. To bring this 
against him seemed going out of the circle of re- 
sponsibility. Food was cheap enough; and if the 
wages were spent as they should be, no one ought 
to be underfed. 

But he could not feel right with himself. 

*T don’t see what I’m to do with these people.” 
The deacon spoke in a worried, fretful voice, ‘I 
don’t keep a poor-house. That isn’t my business. 
The town must do that.” 

To this the overseer made no answer, 

“What's to be done about Fanny Williams?” 


|asked Deacon Strong, the worried feeling still in 


his voice. 
“Simple justice, if nothing more,”’ replicd Mr. 


Trueford, with a steadiness of tone, considering 
| his remark, that caused the deacon to glance up at 
him quickly, and to regard him for a few moments 
with contracting brows. 


‘* What do you mean by simple justice?” asked 


the deacon, repressing as he spoke his rising 
anger, 


“She has worked for you three days. Pay her 


three days’ wages,”’ replied the overseer, not let~ 
ting his eyes drop away from those of the deacon, 
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which were fixed in a stern, half-threatening gaze 
upon him, ‘If you had done as much last week, 
she might not have failed in her time from hunger 
and exhaustion this week.” 

* Amos Trueford! do you know what you are 
talking about ?’’ exclaimed Deacon Strong, the fire 


of a suddenly-aroused indignation flashing out of | 


his eyes. 

‘“* Yes, sir,’ replied the overseer. ‘‘ I’m pleading 
the cause of the poor—God help them!’ 

There broke into his usually passionless voice ¢ 
wild pathos. His lips quivered with feeling; his 
eyes lit up and burned; his whole countenance 
wore a new expression, The manhood which had 
so long been under the feet of Deacon Strong, 
stood erect again. And as it so stood up, the 


deacon’s anger began giving way to a feeling of 


respect. 
“That is all I have to say about it, Deacon 
Strong,’ continued Mr. Trueford, in a quieter 


voice, but speaking steadily. ‘* You ask what is to | 


be done about Fanny Williams, and I answer, 


simple justice. She has worked for you three 


days; pay her three days’ wages, Keep back any 
part of the sum she has earned, and you put her 
soul as well as her body in peril!’ 

The overseer’s manner became stern and accus- 
ing, as he uttered the last sentence. At the same 
instant, a yoice, speaking to the deacon’s inner 
sense of hearing, said: ‘‘ And what does the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
merey, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 

Hardness and anger went out of the man. A 
sense of wrong oppressed him. He seemed to be 
in the midst of a company of accusing spirits, 

‘*Fanny Williams stands to-day,” said the over- 


seer, still holding on to his recovered manhood | 
and speaking without hesitation or any fear of 


consequences to himself, “‘on the very edge of a 
gulf into which, if she falls, she is lost forever. 
Your hand is upon her; and it is for you to push 
her over the fearful brink, or draw her back to a 
place of safety !’’ 

Beads of sweat came out and stood all over the 
deacon’s forehead, A faintness fell upon his heart. 

“You talk in riddles, Mr. Trueford. I can’t 
understand yo 

‘Let me speak more plainly, sir,”’ returned the 


overseer, ‘Fanny Williams is alone in Kedron. | 
She has no mother; and, I believe, no near rela- | 


tives—at least, none who feel any interest in her. 
She is pretty, and has attractive manners. Her 
constitution is frail,and her long hours of work 
and confinement at the mill have drawn heavily 
upon her strength. She had been here for only a 
tew months, when I saw that she was beginning 
to fail. Every now and then a day would be 
dropped out of a week. Sick headache was the 
vause, I remember her look of blank surprise 
and discouragement, when, for the loss of a single 
day, I docked her the wages of a day and a half; 
and her tone of voice when she asked, with a 
quiver on her lips: ‘Is that right, Mr. Trueford?’ 

“*It is our rule,’ I replied. 

‘“¢And she answered: ‘It is not an honest rule,’ 
and then took her money and went home. I did 
not expect to see her back on Monday, but she 


} came with the rest. Before this, I often heard her 
| singing at her work; but she rarely sang afte, - 
| ward, and then only in broken snatches of song. 
This act of injustice, as it seemed to her, left a 
feeling of bitterness in her mind and robbed her 
| of cheerfulness and hope in the future. She lost 
another day the following week, and from the same 
| cause, 

““*Hadn’t you better dock me two days for 
| one?’ she said, with considerable bitterness, when 
I paid her off on Saturday. 

“* Don’t fret about it, child,’ I answered her. 
‘It is the rule of the establishment, and all fare 
alike.’ She understood that I felt kindly toward 
her, and gave mea grateful look. She never spoke 
of it again; but I could see that the ‘rule’ bore 
heavily upon her, especially when two sick-head- 
ache days happened to come in the same week, 
and she got the pay of less than three days for four 
days’ work. 

“Well, sir; it didn’t grow any better for the poor 
thing. She had to pinch here and there in order 
|to make both ends meet, and the pinching came 
| too often on her food. She gave up her boarding- 
| house and took a poorly-furnished room, for which 
she paid five dollars a month. This only made 
things worse. There were no more regular meals, 
Her eating was governed by caprice of appetite, or 
ithe amount of money she was able toearn. Her 
natural tastes, as well as her desire to make a good 
appearance, led her to spend a large part of her 
small earnings in dress—little, in consequenee, re- 
maining for food. Her income left no margin for 
|the dressmaker, and so she wasted her strength 
| still farther, sitting late over her needle, that her 
garments might be whole and sightly. 

“Things went on from bad to worse with poor 
|} Fanny; and there was no help for it. The sick 

headaches came with increasing frequency, and 





| the income grew less and less each week. There 


have been a good many weeks, sir, in which she’s 
been paid for only two days, though she worked 
three; and it’s come, now, to starving or some- 
thing worse, I’m afraid. And if she’s lost, Deacon 
| Strong, I don’t see how God can help requiring her 
soul at your hands!” 

It was a bold speech, this, for the overseer, whose 
scanty bread and that of his wife and children was 
in the deacon’s hands. It might cost him his 
place; and if he lost that he did not see where in 
the wide world he was to go. Not that he laeked 
ability and faithfulness, but having been badly 

| worsted in the battle of life, he had lost faith in 
| Providence and hope for the future. He was a 
gloomy, depressed man, hampered and limited by 
his own lack of confidence in himself and in the 
wisdom and goodness of God. Such representa- 
tives of Christianity as Deacon Strong—and he had 
met and suffered from too many of them—made 
| him half a skeptic as to religion. It was not often 
| that he permitted himself to be anything more 
| than a machine in his office of overseer ; executing 
| the will of his exacting master with the simple 
| faithfulness of his nature, and barring away from 
|his heart the sympathies that could only distress 
| him without helping the overworked and under- 
| paid operatives in the mill. 
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Butsomething in Fanny Williams had interested 
him from the first; and his heart had gone out 
toward her as the heart of a father toward a child. 


He would, when he saw how, in her struggle for | 
existence, the tide was turning against her, have 
drawn her into the sheltering haven of his own | 


home had this been possible. It was not, how- 
ever. That home was already wo crowded for its 
narrow walls, and there was no room for a stranger. 
And there were, besides, other reasons why she 
could not come in. He saw that she was pretty ; 
that her nature was social and her tastes refined ; 
that she was simple-hearted and confiding, and 
had a natural love of beauty that manifested itself 
in personal adornment, 

The heart of Amos Trueford began to feel anx- 
ious for her as he saw her cheeks begin to fade 


and her eyes grow dull from exhaustion. Would | 


the pretty and attractive girl keep straight to the 
path of honorable industry, though the stones cut 
her tender feet at almost every step, afd her limbs 
ached with weariness; or would she, in her weak- 
ness, and in the seeming hopelessness of her lot, 
break madly away from the ways of safety? He 
was troubled about her, and could not shake the 
trouble off. This feeling increased to anxiety on 
meeting her, one evening, upon the street in com- 
pany with a young man named Victor Howe. She 
was leaning on his arm, and he was bending 


toward her and talking low and earnestly. He} 


did not know much about this young man; but he 
had seen him a few times in company with the 
notorious Len Spangler, and this made him feel 
sure that he was no fit companion for Fanny Wil- 
liams. He took occasion to ask her how long she 
had been acquainted with Mr. Howe, and if she 
knew anything of his character; and was pained 
to see the quick rise of color in her face, and the 
confusion of manner the question occasioned. 

“You are young and alone in Kedron, my 
child,” said Mr. Trueford; ‘and I trust you will 
be very guarded, How did you become acquainted 
with Mr. Howe?” 

Fanny was at first inclined to resent any inter- 
ference of the overseer as unwarranted; but he 
was too sincerely interested in her welfare to let 
this influence him. His heart was beginning to 
yearn over her as the heart of a father over his 
child. He-pressed his questions until he learned 
that the young man had met her, a few weeks 
before, at a house where she was spending an 
evening with a friend, and that since that time he 
had called for her often in the evening, when they 
would walk together for an hour upon the street. 
It was plain to Mr. Trueford that there was danger 
to Fanny in this association, He saw, from what 
little she said, as well as from the feeling she 
manifested, that the young man had succeeded in 
completely fascinating her. If he were evilly in- 
clined, her danger was most imminent; and he 
greatly feared that he was. 

Out of the overseer’s deep concern for Fanny 
Williams had his boldness grown: a boldness as 
surprising to himself as tohis employer. His dis- 
covery of the intimacy between her and Victor | 
Howe, was only recent, and had occasioned him | 
great anxiety. The spur of this anxiety had driven | 
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|} him to make the charge of responsibility for the 
soul of Fanny, if it were lost, upon Deacon Strong, 

A long silence, with its burden of suspense, fol- 
lowed this bold accusation. The fate of Amos 
Trueford, as well as that of Fanny Williams, 
seemed hanging on the issue. The deacon raised 
| himself at length, slowly, from the bent posture 
he had assumed, and to the astonishment of his 


overseer said, in a veiled, unsteady voice in which 
was no sign of anger: ‘Sit down Mr. Trueford.”’ 

The overseer obeyed. 

“You have just spoken strange words. Do vou 
mean all you have said?’’ The deacon’s voice had 
not regained its firmness. 

‘All,’ replied Mr. Trueford, with a solemnity 
of utterance that sent a thrill along his own nerves 
as well as along those of his auditor. 

‘* That her soul is in peril?” 

“Yes, sir. In the direst peril.’ 

**Speak more plainly,’ said the deacon in a tone 
that was half command. 

‘*Do you know a person named Victor Howe?” 
asked the overseer. 

“Yes, what of him?” 

“Is a weak, fond, half starved, half despairing 
girl safe in his hands?” 

“No, sir! He's a godless young man! No, sir! 
She is not safe. You might as well give a lamb 
over to the tender mercies of a wolf.”’ 

**Fanny Williams is a weak, fond, half starved, 
half despairing girl, with every way in life appar- 
rently closed against her. In her helplessness and 
extremity this young man has found her. Shall 
we, knowing this, not make an effort to save her 
soul from a ruin worse than death? O, Deacon 
Strong! if she fall and perish,-he stain of her blood 
will be upon our garments, and God will require 
her soul at our hands! We cannot squeeze the life 
out of one such, as we squeeze the juice from a 
lemon, and throw the rind away. God sees it all; 
notes it all; and holds the record for our day of 
judgement, come when it will.” 

The overseer’s face glowed with the heat of his 
new ardor. He forgot himself and his relation to 
his employer under the strong inspiration that was 
upon him, and spoke with the freedom of an accuser. 

“Is she in the mill now?” Asked the deacon, 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

**Send for her.” 

The overseer rang a bell, and to the boy who 
answered it gave a message for Fanny Williama 
For the space of two or three minutes these men 
sat silent. At the end of that time the door of the 
little office opened and a young girl camein. Her 
face was soft and refined; but pale and wasted. 
Her large dark blue eyes rested with a kind of 
wistful sadness upon Mr. Trueford as she stood 
holding the door partly closed; and then turned 
to Deacon Strong, the expression of her counten- 

ance changing a little and growing harder. Even 
in the deacon’s eyes she looked almost beautiful 
Unlike most of the girls who worked in the mill, 
her person and dress were neat—the hair smoothly 
brushed; the skin white and clean; the garments 
well fitting and tidy. There was a grace and an 
attractiveness about her which had never been ob- 
served by the deacon until now. 
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““You were not at the mill yesterday?” The 
deacon spoke kindly and with so much interest in 
his voice that the girl, from very surprise, was un- 
able at to 
her face, and her eyes grew dim with moisture. 

“Sit down,”’ said the deacon, pointing to a chair, 
He felt strangely moved in her presence. 

Fanny came forward from the door in which she 
had been standing, and sunk upon the proffered 
seat. She felt her strength leaving her, under the 
shock of so unexpected a reception from a man 
whom she had learned to fear and hate as a cruel 


lirst answer, 
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| 


| 
| 
| 


A deep flush overspread | 


and exacting tyrant whose iron rule was as a heel | 


upon her neck, slowly crushing out her life, 

“Were y asked the mill owner, still 
speaking with a kindly interest in his voice. 

“Yes, sir,’’ was faintly answered. 

“You are not strong enough for our work, I’m 
afraid.”’ 

Fanny made no reply. 

“You lost three days last week, and three this 
week,”’ “Were you too sick to 
work ail of tl mi 

“If notI wv l have been at the mill,’ 
the girl. Deacon Strong did not fail to notice the 
change in her \ as she said this; it was so very 
sad. Her lips trembled as she spoke. She had 
drawn herself up, sitting more erectly, and with 
her eyes fixed steadily upon him. 


u sick?’’ 


deacon. 


said th 


: replie l 


| head and feet for me. 


* You can’t live on what you are paid at the mill, | 


if you loose three days every week?” said the 
deacon. 

“If I were paid for all my work, I could live,”’ 
she answered, her voice growing steady, and gain- 
ing a slight thrill of indignation. The deacon 
winced at this, It eame upon him too suddenly 
to be received without a sign of the shock it gave. 
A feeling of anger stirred in his heart; a sentence 
that he felt sure would have driven the girl in- 
stantly from his presence rose to his lips, but he 
shut them tightly together and held it back until 
he could gain control of himself. Before he had 
time to reply, went on, saying with a sharp 
thrust in her voice: ‘* But when sickness is made 
an offence, and I am punished by a fine equal to a 
third of my You are 
right, sir! I[cannotlive on what I am paidatthe mill, 
and the sooner I give up this struggle the better.”’ 

A sudden fire burned on her cheeks and flashed 
in her eyes. A fierce anger sat on her lips. The 
expression of her face became almost desperate. 

** Keep all, this time!’ she added, in a rising 
voice, and with stinging contempt in her tones. 
She sprang to her feet as she said this, her whole 
manner becoming strongly excited. The gentle, 
patient, down-trodden girl, who had been slowly 
dying for months, became in an instant the per- 
sonification of reckless anger. Nerve and muscle 
thrilled with a new and intense life. Defiance was 
in every look and motion. For a moment or two 
she stood with her eyes wpon the deacon, trans- 
fixing him with her fierce contempt; then turning 
away, she passed like a flash through the office 
door and out into the open’air, going down tho 
path that led her away 
ning as she went. 

To be 


she 


wages, the case is hopeless. 


continued.) 


from the mill, almost run- | 


SPECIMENS. 


BY MADGE CARROL, 


AULIE, my girl!’ exclaimed pater fami- 
lias, nearly upsetting his cotfee-cup in his 
excitement, ‘‘ look up your geology. Uncle 

Peter writes me that Professor Vansyckel is on 

his way with a letter of introduction, and will 

spend a couple of days with us. Coming, no 
doubt, to pursue his studies in our beautiful rock 
region, What delight it would afford me to ae 
company him on his tour. Plague take the rheu- 
matism that prevents! You, my dear, must be 
Go with him, learn of him, 
f knowledge home. Just 


and bring your stores « 
Vansyckel! Get 


think, ma, the great Professor 
the south room ready. He'll be here—let me see 
why he'll be here to-night! that the 
cabinet is in order; don’t let him find our speci- 
st. The great Professo: 
ould live to see this day, 
‘** be crippled with 
ilas to bathe 


Paulie, see 
mens covered with du 
Vansyckel!* That I sl 
and ’’—as a twinge caught him 

rheumatism when it came! C 
If possible, I must have one round with the 


ul S 
me. 
professor before he leaves,”’ 

* Let me see that shiny or demanded Freddie, 
as Pauline’s feather brusl w over and under the 
carefully arranged and labeled specimens, ‘ What 
is it?’ 

“An unmitigated 
aside, as Mrs, Spaulding s 
look. 

‘**A bore? Pa, where does that sort come from?’ 

** What sort?’’ Mr. S; 
valid chair, while daughter c 
brushing and whispering, unheeding the words 


Paulie, 
take 


re,’ remarked 
tepped up to 


b 


a 


asked auling from his in- 


his mtinued her 
going past her. 

“The bores. Paulie 
gated bore, and I want to know 

His pursuit of knowledge was cut short bya 
hand over his mouth. 

“You ask so many questions, it’s no wonder 
s not the sort they 


says here’s an unmany 


you get wrong answers, that 
bore for; it’s over there somewhcere.”’ 

Paulie’s cheeks were a little rosier than the occa- 
sion seemed to warrant; and a moment later, in 
the kitchen at her mother’s elbow, she declared: 
‘** It was a bore, after all, I neyer saw a specimen 
that wasn’t, This professor's an old man, isn't 
he ?’’ 

“T imagine so—quite old. 
has known him many years.”’ 

“If you'd only go around with him, I wouldn't 


You're Uncle Peter 


a bit mind his being here,’ 
“T go around with him! I 
a brick, and that’s all.’’ 
**T’d so much rather stay at home and get up 
nice little dishes, Old men are particularly partial 
to good things, maybe when he discovers that 
ncither Cassie nor you can cook, and I can, he'll 


do know a rock from 


let me off.”’ 

“‘T hope, Pauline,” said Mrs, Spaulding, un- 
easily, “you'll do as your father wishes—make 
yourself agreeable.”’ 

“That I will,” heartily. ‘ It’s an unmanygated 
bore; but I'd turn into a pillar of salt, if possible, 


| to please such a dear, kind father,” 
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Paulie tied a sky-blue ribbon in her yellow hair 
that evening, and pinned another at her throat. 
It was worth while to look one’s best, she thought, 
even in the eyes of an ancient bachelor. Beside, 


their country home afforded few opportunities of 


looking well in any eyes save those of the house- 
hold. Paulie was se sure of appreciation there, 


she had no need to don a new ribbon, or give her | 
wilful bair an extra brush. Being a little uncer- | 


tain of her ground this time, but knowing well 
how to please her father, she went so far as to de- 
cide on wearing a lovely gray poplin, after having 
fastened a plain black alpaca, 

Thus arrayed, she descended to the dining-room 
for the purpose of giving the table some finer 
touches after Cassie’s daubing on of the dishes. 

To her amazement, there sat a man—a dark- 
eyed, dark-bearded gentleman of about thirty, or 
thereabouts, neither so old nor so young as to put 
her at her ease. 

He arose and announced himself as Mr. Van- 
syckle, bringing a letter of introduction to Mr. 


Spaulding, adding: “I met a little red-stockinged | 


boy outside, who showed me in here. I asked 
was this right; he declared it perfectly so, stating 
that pa was sick and mustn’t be disturbed ; beside, 


supper would be ready in a few minutes, and IT} 


might as well be handy.’ 

“An awkward piece of business!’ exclaimed 
pater familias, ‘The great Professor Vansyckel 
meeting such a reception! Bring him here at 
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once. That Fred ought to be switched.”’ | 





the red, girlish mouth seemed turning to stone 
under the hardening process of these big words, 
| and her eighteen-year-old head fairly throbbed at 
| the stroke of the professor’s hammer. She looked 
away to breeze-blown hills, where snow patches 
dotted a brown ground; she saw stretches of dun- 
colored tield, and meadow drowsing in sunshine; 
heard a twitter running through lteatless bough 
and bush, and longed to do some desperate thing. 

“When pa got too dreadful,’ so ran _ her 
thoughts, ‘‘ I could propose a race, a ciimb, or our 


putting salt on birds’ tails—and what a frolic we'd 
have! But with this big, grave man—who could 
laugh, run and romp, too, maybe, and won’t— 
there’s nothing to do but consent to be bored to 
| the bitter end. Well, it’s for the dear old father’s 
sake. I'll be good.’’ 

Every noontide and night a feast of fat things 
was spread before Mr. Spaulding in the shape of 
| specimens with which he renewed acquaintanee, 


| or hailed with delight as presenting new subjects 
| of study and research. 


“Put them carefully away in the shed,” he 
would say; “fas soon as I am able, I will make 
room, arrange and classify them.’ 

Meanwhile, Paulie would fiy into the kitchen 
with: ‘Cassie, I must make something this very 
minute to get the rocks out of my brain.” 

“You rocks in your brain, child! I'd as lief 
believe you if you ’clared your heart was a rock,’ 


, 


was Cassie’s stereotyped reply to this, while she 
tood, showing all her glittering teeth, and watched 


The professor scemed to have taken it easily, the rolling up of Paulie’s sleeves, the tying on of 


however, and when supper was really ready, 
showed a hearty appreciation of various dishes 
Paulie had herself prepared. He looked at her 
rather more than seemed necessary, and every 
time their eyes met she wondered was anything 
the matter? Her tumbly-down hair on her shoul- 
ders? Her necktie behind her ears? Or—most 
terrifying thought of all—was there a spot on her 
face from some pot or pan she had handled? Con- | 
fidence was restored in a measure as pa glanced at 
her from time to time with evident satisfaction, | 
and ma surveyed her complacently from behind 
the silver tea-service, Still she felt uneasy, and 
rather avoided Mr. Spaulding’s attempt to draw 
her out on the subject of rock strata, Although 
an apt pupil under her father’s tuition, she felt 
very more at home among stratas of pastry, cur- 
rants and citron. 

“ As bright and breezy as the morning,” thought 
the professor, as, armed and equipped for their | 
jaunt, Paulie Spaulding tripped beside him, her 
eheeks glowing with vivid color, her eyes spark- 
ling, and her wilful hair taking advantage of a 
fresh wind to become more wilful still. “If I 


didn’t know better I should fancy her in search of | 
| 





| her apron. 


On the morning of the third day of his sojourn, 
Professor Vansyckle strolled-out at the side door 
with his after-breakfast segar. The grass was 
rreening under a week’s uninterrupted sunshine, 
ind a little yellow wheelbarrow made tiny ruts in 
it as red-stockinged Freddie trundled about, aim- 
lessly engrossed. 

“ Are you going away to-day ?” he asked, lifting 
his bright eyes to the professor’s superior height. 

““No, sir. In obedience to your father’s urgent 
request, I remain until next week.”’ 

“Oh, pshaw!"’ was the uncomplimentary re- 
joinder. 

‘* And why ‘Oh, pshaw?’” 

“’Cause, you see, Paulie says I shall have her 
share of the stones after you're gone to make a 
mound,” 

* So, so!’ said, or rather whistled, the professor, 
Then, throwing away his segar, ‘‘Suppose we 
make it now?” 

** Honest?” 

* As honest as the stones themselves.”’ P 

* All right!’ and the yellow wheelbarrow went 
into service immediately. 

“Fred, you dreadful child!’ exclaimed Paulie, 


streams waking from their icy sleep, or seeking | appearing at the woodshed door in the wheel- 


the trailing arbutus, spring’s sweet forerunner.” 
Paulie’s thought matched his in this wise: ‘‘ He 


| 
looks as though he could laugh, and say airy | 


barrow’s wake, her plump arms bare to the elbow, 
and a bib apron muffling her trim figure. ‘* Do 
you know what you're about? The profess—” 


nothings like the rest of us. Why will he be so/ Her girl-face took on every gradation of color, 


dreadful ?”’ 


| from softest rose to richest crimson, as just at that 


Porphyrific, micacious, and argillacious rocks, | moment her eyes lighted on him. 


strike and dip of strata, flint veins. Ah, dear, why 





“Has abandoned his profession for the present, 
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and become a mound-builder, We're going to/ different one; that I have been more alive, ten- 
have fuchiatropes, helibenas and dear knows what | derer to all human pain and grief because of that 
not next summer,”’ tume, 

Paulie laughed, and never was laugh more in-| And yet, dear God! that there may be just such 
fectious. Professor Vansyckel joined in most / days now for other human souls as that day was 
heartily, so did Freddie, although not exactly cer- tome. Thatis the thought which comes oftenest 
tain where the fun came in. The next thing | and hurts deepest. 

Paulie did was to push her hair out of her eyes| I should not have told you so much if I had 
and take to mound-building, too, stopped to think twice, Cousin Dorrice; how glad 

“This business suits me infinitely better than I am that you have that lovely, quaint, old-fash- 
that of collecting specimens, although I wouldn’t | ioned name! When I first heard it, it was Tom 
vare to confess it before your father or my uncle, | spoke it to me, you know. I said to him: “Ob, 
the celebrated Balder Vansyckel.”’ |it is charming! I seem to hear the winds singing 

Paulie stared in supreme surprise. “Then | through that name—winds that come over apple- 
you're not the great Professor of C——?” she said. | orchards ripening in July suns, and over still, 

“Of C , yes, but a professor of music, and | lush meadows, with dun cattle deep in the crim- 
not great in any degree. What could your Uncle | son clover.” 

Peter have said to create so wrong an impres-| Tom laughed his merriest. ‘“‘I never heard, 
sion ?’’ | little Quaker woman with those odd poetic con- 

“Oh, he seldom makes anything plain; one | ceits flashing around all your New-England de- 
time he sent us a package’ of choice beans and | mureness, any such sounds in my cousin's name, 
labeled them choice brains. . Considering the | It is a family heirloom, I believe, descended from 
source, the mistake is a very natural one. Freddie, | her mother’s side of the house. But I have a 
we want another load to fill in here.”’ | great liking for the person who bears the name, 

“There 10 more, only pa’s.”’ | so great a on¢, Marjorie, that if Dorrice Seelye 

“Bring them, then, He won’t care for them | had not been my father’s sister's daughter, | 
now—now n overwhelming sense of having | Should once have asked her to be my wile; had 


blundered tripped Paulie’s tongue. | she done me the honor to accept me 
“Now that the professor’s a humbug,” inter-| ‘JZ shouldn't have had an opportunity to do it, 


posed that gentleman, ‘I must see him at once|O Tom! how fortunate for me that first cousin 
and explain.’ | bond held and stood between you two.” 
“ Not Balder Vansyckel, hey?” | “In one thing at least, that I can bring you a 
“Jesse Balder Vansyckel, sir.”’ | Cousin Dorrice, You must throw that weight into 


*“ Just so. and as weleome for vour own sake as | the scale along with any other more personal ad- 


your uncle would have been for his. I like you, | vantages in my favor.”’ 
my young sir; you have walked right into my| That talk happened before we were married, and 


heart; will be delighted to have you stay a month | it was the way I came first to know you, Cousin 
with us.” Dorrice. 


| But this is not answering your question; and 
March came around again, and, one morning— | you are waiting, I see, with your fair face, dear, 
half snow, half sunshine—Mr. and Mrs, Vansyckel | lying like a white flower among the crimson 
looked out upon the tiny mound, wrapped in| cushions of the deep, old lounge, while the rain 
ermine. hums softly on the window-panes, and the clouds 
“ How indefatigably we worked in the first three | lie in loose, low, grayish masses overhead—sum- 
days of our acquaintance,” said Paulie, with her | mer clouds which let down their burdens of rain 
merriest laugh. | easily, and which a south wind will soon send fly- 
“ Yes,’’ answered her husband, ‘of all speci- ing with broken, trailing draperies off the face of 
mens we were the biggest.’’ | the sky. 
Your question, Dorrice, dear, has come in the 


THAT DAY ON SIXTH AVENUE | right time, for 1 could only answer you truly by 
= . 


| telling you a long story, and such a rain and such 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. ja sky put me into that quiet, tender mood in 

“YHAT day! Its slow, long hours, its pain | which alone I could teil this tale even to you, 
and despair, have been hushed and covered| You have often observed my manner to the 
- away by many other days of peace and glad- | girl-clerks, you say, when I come down to the 
ness—days which have overflowed with such a| city and we go out for our spring and fall shop- 
sense of rest and loving tenderness that my soul | pings. You cannot precisely describe this, for it 
has been almost afraid, and trembled at its own | is something subtle in voice and manner, most 
bliss. like what you saw in me toward the sick children 
Yet this feeling may have been owing to the/in the hospital, one day, when we carried them 
eonsciousness of that other day, lying far away in | fruit and flowers. You understood the manner, 
the past; a ghost of a shadow—a faint echo lurk- | then, but these girl-clerks, with their comfortable 
ing among all the years—the quiet, happy, shel- | situations and honest earnings, really seem in no 
tered, later years of my life, l|especial need of sympathy, You want to know 
I would not, now, have it otherwise. Ishould| what my manner means? It means, Dorrice, 
not want to lose the memory of that day. I am | dear, that I was one of those very girls once. : A 
sure that it has made my life, in some sense, a| to-day, Tom Fairchild’s happy wife! It means, 
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too, that I never speak to one of those girls with- | 


out remembering that last day of mine behind the 
counter, 

How shocked you look, dear! 
the place and work—you are too true a woman for 
that, Dorrice Seelye—but you thought Tom Fair- 
child’s wife had, all her life, the shelter of home, 
the love and care of strong hands and brave hearts. 
Yet, Dorrice—let me come a little nearer, and look 
straight in your twin stars of eyes while I say it 
some terrible storms beat right down into the 
fairest years of my youth. I was hungry, and 
faint, and homeless one day, when I went intoa 


large trimming store on Sixth Avenue, and ap- | 


plied for a situation behind the counter, 

There happened to be a vacancy in the lace de- 
partment, One of the girls had gone home sick. 
i took her place. 

* How could it all have happened? How did I 
eome to be so awfully alone in the world?” 

It came very suddenly. I had had a carefully- 
nurtured childhood. Papa’s salary 
college professor, you know—had afforded us a 
comfortable home; and if it permitted the indul- 
gence of few luxuries, it lifted us quite out of the 
grind of poverty. 

I have heard that he never was the same man 


he was a 


after mamma died; but I was too young at the| 


time she left us to be conscious of any change in 


him. I remember him as a tall, reticent, sad- 


eyed man, to everybody kindly, but absent and 


absorbed in books, 

He was several years breaking down in health, 
and when he died, the last dollar of his salary, I 
have heard my aunt say, barely sufficed to pay his 
funeral expenses, I was fourtecn at that time. 

The next three years I passed in asick room. 
My aunt, my father’s only sister, who had charge 
of his household after my mother’s death, became 
a confirmed invalid. She could not endure 
sea air of the town in which I had been born and 
reared. She had a small annuity, which barely 
sufficed to keep both of us in the most economical 


tashion in the bit of cottage which she rented in a} 


quiet inland village, fifty miles from New York. 
My aunt was one of the loveliest women whom 


lever knew. Whatever is best in me, Dorrice, I 


owe to her influence and training; but the dim, | 


hushed atmosphere of that sick-room was hardly 
healthful for a young life just at its blossoming. 
We were among strangers; and my aunt's situa- 


tion, and her tastes and habits, precluded our | 


making many friends in the secluded little village, 
to which she had come for health, and where she 
remained to die three years later. 

“What is to become of you, dear child?” she 
said sometimes, her great, sad eyes resting with 


solemn, yearning tenderness upon me, during the | 


last days of her life—the only ones in which she 
had realized her real condition, 


I think she had expected to live for years in pre- | 


cisely the old, quiet, dim way—a life which, with- 
out her knowing it, was touched softly with the 
shadows of the grave. 

I was young and hopeful; the future leaned over 
mae with no dark, threatening face. I was only 
anxious about my last near earthly relative. 


Not because of | 


the | 
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You 
I an- 


Ellen. 
that,”’ 


‘*God will take care of me, Aunt 
| have always taught me to believe 
| swered, with undoubting confidence. 
And I know it was with that hope and trust, 
| Dorrice, that my aunt went to sleep one night, 
| softly and sweetly as infants go through the golden 
| gateway of their slumbers into dreams. Only 
| when Aunt Ellen woke up it was not to hear my 
good-morning, but the angels’. 

| ‘Two months afterward I came to the city, with 
|a few dollars in my purse—all that remained from 
the sale of our furniture. I had not a relative in 
| the world on whom I would make any claim. My 
father and my mother slept in graves over which 
sang soft winds from the sea; my aunt in hers, 
where the breezes came with tender voices from 
the cool, distant hills. 

I was only seventeen ; and the dreadful problem 
of shelter, and bread, and clothes, which the strong 
brain and stout arm of a man might have solved 
so easily, met me on the threshold of my seven- 
teenth birthday in the great city, and I was all 
alone in God's world. 

I found a cheap boarding-place with a sister of 
our old milkman, She was not a refined woman, 
| In a little while I proved her hard, mercenary, 
pitiless. 

Well, get work—God be 


to witness, 


I tried 


| Cousin Dorrice, I tried it faithfully, steadily, as 
} man or woman ever did, day after day, week after 


week, until a month had passed away. 

I had told my aunt, as I said, with unquestion- 
ing faith, that God would take care of me. Would 
| He? Every day my hear ew fainter as I asked 
the question, wandering through the long, hot 


streets, among the noisy crowds, and I stared 


t oy 
tg 


wistfully sometimes into strange faces of men and 
women who passed me by, with no help or ten- 
derness shining in any of them, only sometimes 
staring back—the men, I mean—in a way which 
|}sent a sick shudder all over me; and the women 
with cold and curious glances, which at once re- 
| pelled me. 

You see how it was, dear. 
tory was not very uncommon—and that is the bit- 
terest thought of all—there was really no place for 

me in the world--no work for me. 

This was, perhaps, in part, the fault of my edu- 
| cation. I had a passion for books, and my father 
| had indulged it to the uttermost; but, after all, he 
had instructed me in a desultory fashion. Before 
I was fourteen, I had read and studied more than 
| most girls who leave boarding-school at twenty. 
| I had, too, a real talent for drawing; and some 
| skill in nursing, gained from my three years’ ex- 

perience in a sick-room, which would have been 
| of value in a hospital or an invalid’s chamber. 

So you see I was not without capacity, natural 
{or acquired, which might even then have been 
| turned to account, if only an opportunity had been 
afforded me to do that. 

| But the days wore on and on, from the golden 
| softness of the late May into the fiery heats of the 
early July. I applied for one situation and an- 
| other—applied for sewing, embroidery, copying, 
| teaching. There is no need of going over the list, 


I suppose my his- 


| All my applications failed. My slender stock of 
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ach day a little scantier, although | 


sixpence like the greediest: of 


in imagine, dear, a little of the misery of 


living it can you know. I do not 


well on it, Dorrice, darling, and the pity 


eves hurts me as I know my words 


remember, too, that I had been 

atmosphere of the most delicate 
thought, speech and feeling. I was 
amongst the coarsest associations. 
the boarding-house in which I had 
and my seat at table were wholly 
ute instincts and cultured habits, 
plane entirely different from any 
been accustomed. The household 
Livery day the asso- 


Every day, too, 


rture to me, 
more intolerable. 
und hope of my young heart grew 
was to become ofme? Every day, 
that, and there came no answer 
mer sky shining over the great, 
under all whose roofS Was 1 
me with my seventeen years! 
began, to how matters 
rning, she came to me with a 


suspect 


iid find myself another home, 
fered a dollar more than I now 
10t attic in which I had slept for 
after my long walks that I did 


xe miserable hours of the day even | 


. 


money for another week’s board. I 
n her to allow me to remain for that 
ted-out once more on my quest for 
dd, sometimes, that reason 

wn with the long strain of those 


my 


ce, it was only a month that I 

ts, a helpless, friendless, bewil- 
seems centuries! I had quite 

father’s God 


that God—my 
ne! I used to wonder that He 
and calm in His great, grand 
down pitiless on my long misery. 
lived to see that, had I been a 
all this would never have hap- 
re tender hearts and helpful 
l’s world, in thick walled city 
intry, who, if they had known 
would have eagerly reached 


But I did not know this—I | 


and my seventeen birth- 


uddenly, standing irresolute on one 


Sixth Avenue, and saw on the 


the sign of a great trimming store. 
rward, for a block, and then, on a 


sudden, I turned back—to this day I don’t know 


what made n 
going straizh 


met 


salesman | 


this—crossed the avenue and, 
into the store, inquired of the first 
whether he could not give me 


some employment. 
I doubt whether I should have made another/| wind changed and came in bearing on its wings 


application that day, 


eourage 


Wis 


or, perhaps, ever again. 
its lowest ebb. 


at 


seemed dead within me, and I do not believe | 
could have shed a tear to have saved my life. 

| I had come, however, in the nick of time. There 
| was a vacancy in the lace department. One of the 
girl-clerks had taken ill and gone home 


Her situation was offered me at six dollars a week 


been 


I seized it eagerly as those who are going down ir 
deep waters seize a plank which is shot out to them 
by some rescuing hand 

The rules and the duties were briefly explained 
to to the counter from 
eight in the morning to six 

| brief interval at noon for lunch. 

When I left that on Sixth Avenue, my 
quest for employment was over. ' 

my place; and so | 
mornings aitterward. Well, 
than they were 
uld probably have been 
to But | 
any easier for me, 


hind 


in the evening, with a 


me; I was stand be 


stor 
The next morning I was at 
was for a fortnight of 
the rules were no harder for me 
| for the others—my place e 
filled any day, had I ch 
| don’t know that made the thing 
You remember, dear, how sec! 
my 


sen resign. 
ided and tenderly 
and this new 
range people was a 


guarded life had been, one 
jamong perpetual crowds « 
| terrible contrast. Then, I had never been strong, 
and those long, weary 


until twilight, of standi: 


1 st 


from early morning 
vy feet, lifting boxes 
a terrible strain on 
vlad 
put on my hat, 
long day's wear 


and waiting on customers, was 
muscles, Ah, how I was when 


ould 
the 


nerves and 
the twilight 
every tired limb aching with 
cup of tea and my bit 


came, ane 


and toil, and go back t 
|of hot attic, where I lay in a dead slumber unti 
| the time came for me to rise up and go to my tasks 
again. 7 

I have nobody to complain of; I think my eo 
tried to 
with a 


| laborers were, as a rule, courteous and 
instruct me ; 
laugh—not ill-natured—over m) 

My landlady’s hard face relaxed a little, too, 
when she found that I had succeeded in obtaining 


about my board-bills. 


. . 
rerarding new authes, 


vy “greenness,” 


asituation and she felt secure 
That fortnight was the 


mercury deep among the n 
The atmosphere 


hottest of the season, the 
much of the 
store was perfectly 


ineties 
time, 
stifling, and I was remo 
dows, and no breath of su 
the dry, dead, awful he 


ym doors and win- 
ner wind ever cooled 
the root 
was low, but the sun found its way between the 
| tall houses and beat upon it; the air was foul with 
human breaths, it made me faint and dizzy through 
ch went down at last in 
I went home, and drank 


those day 8; 


the long, long days w 
stifling twilights, when 
my cups of tea, and threw 


my aching limbs on 
| the cot-bed in the attic. 

| I do not think I those days, how my 
appetite was failing with my } All my 
thoughts and energies were centered on one pur 
| pose, and that was to keep my situation. When 
| that went, so I reasoned, life itself must go; and, 
bitter as mine had grown, I clung to it until that 


realized, 


strength. 


| last day. 
| It was the last day, also, of that fiery fortnight, 


jas I learned long afterward. That very night the 


My | the salt, blessed coolness of the sea to calm the 
All emotion awful fever of earth and air. 
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J went to my place that morning as usualg I 
tried before I left my boarding-place to drink my 
cap of coffee ; but I put it down with the first sip, 
and the sight and smell of the coarse food gave me 
an unutterable loathing. 

How long the walk seemed to Sixth Avenne! 
Was something dragging at my feet, they ached 
and felt so heavy as I tried to hurry along, in 
terror lest I might be late. I usually walked in 
the mornings, saving the car-fare for the return at 
night, when I was less equal to dragging my 
weary limbs, with the dreadful ache in them, over 
that long mile to my boarding-place, 

I reached the store at last, and went to my 
eounter. Ah, that loathsome, stifling air! Ah. 
the dizziness and fever at my brain—the pain 
which shot like smiting darts through every limb! 
liow the faces went swimming around—strange, 
gorgon shapes they seemed, staring and leering at 
me! 

Yet I believe I answered every question, at- 
tended to every customer that day. I kept on my 
feet, too; although doing this at last became a real 
torture, 

Looking out of the distant door, I could see the 
street-cars—the Sixth Avenue line—going back 
and forth. I watched every one with a fierce, 
longing, breathless eagerness all that day. Less 
than two miles away was Central Park; and I 
knew this was the starting and terminating point 
of the line. The thought took possession of my 
imagination. Those cars started from, and wer 
going to, the threshold of another world. They 
came from, they stopped in the very sight of it. 

O Dorrice, I know from one terrible day how 
prisoners in dark, narrow, stifling cells have 
craved light, and freedom, and air! 

Only two miles away; and there it all was—the | 
still, cool shadows; the trees with their mighty 
roofs of leaves, with the soft touch and feel of the 
light, wandering breezes among them; the wide, 
still arbors; the cool dripping of water on the | 
rocks; the singing of birds; the blessed healing 
sight of green grass, and the glory of the flowers; 
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intention of quietly walking out and taking my 
place inside, and then something checked me, and 
I told myself 1 would go with the next one, 

And all the time the crowd of strang, gorgon- 
like faces swam and leered around me, and the 
hot air seemed scorching my forehead and cheeks, 
through my 
everything 


and pains shot like sharp lanc 
limbs. I did not know I was ill; 


around me was like a dream; even the voices of 


the people at times grew far off, there was such a 
deafening whirr in my ears; but the dreadful 
weariness, the hot, nauseous air, the shooting 
| pains, those were very real. And that one day, as 
I uncover and look at its face, seems weeks long 
to me. 

Well, the end came at last. Your shocked, piti- 
ful eyes are asking for it, Dorrice dear. Have 
patience, and I will tell you briefiy as I can. 

It must have been late in the afternoon, when a 


i 


large, handsomely-dressed woman, with a hard, 
coarsely-moulded face, came up to my counter to 
look at some goods. She was a long time in de- 
ciding on her purchases. I remember I brought 
down every box of goods from the shelves for her 
inspection, and all the time the dizziness grew in 
my brain, the whirring din in my ears, while the 
lady sat before the counter and fanned her large, 
flushed, haughty face, and turned over the soft 
fabrics critically with her ringed fingers. 

Would she never be done? I often asked myself, 
my eyes on the look-out for every Sixth Avenue 
car; and sometimes I had hard work to suppress 
a cry when some fierce pain shot along my nerves. 

But at last the goods were all selected, the mone y 
was paid, and I passed it with a mere glance to the 
shop-boy, and commenced slowly to put the dis- 
arranged boxes in order. 

In a few moments the boy returned, saying that 
there had been a mistake; three dollars more were 
wanting to make up the amount specified in the 
bill. The woman loudly protested that she had 
paid more than was due, and that a five-dollar 


note had been abstracted from the sum which she 


had handed to me, glancing threateningly from 


and little, lovely, shady places, with draperies of | the cash-boy’s face to my own. 


vines, and soft rustlings of leaves, and quiet 
arbors which roofed out the fiery glare of the day, 
where one might lie down softly and go to sleep, 


Her angry tones soon drew several of the store- 


people about us. The woman insisted there had 
been foul play somewhere, and that she would 


and never wake up again—never in the whirr, and | call a police-oflicer at once to detect and arrest the 


crowd, and din. 

For I had come to think that dying was better | 
than life—to long for it, Dorrice, as I longed for no 
other thing—to think how glad I should be just to 
go and lie there, and look up once to the sky smil- 


culprit. 


She grew louder and fiercer every moment; and 


it was evident by her looks and manner that her 
suspicions pointed either to me or the cash-boy. 


I was really by this time too far exhausted and 


ing down blue and pitiful between the green} too ill to be greatly excited or alarmed at the 


leaves, and say a little, soft good-bye to the world, | gravity of the situation. I quietly insisted that I 
| had given the money as I had received it to the 


ind close my eyes and just go to sleep forever. 
And what was to hinder me from doing this? I | « 


T 


+ 


‘~ash-boy ; and he very positively affirmed that he 


kept asking the question to myself, and laughing | had taken it at once to the desk; but the five dol- 
a little once or twice, thinking how nobody had | lars was certainly wanting, and was not accounted 
any power to prevent my putting on my hat, | for in the bill. One of the proprietors was sum- 
walking straight out of the store, and getting on} moned, The incensed purchaser again repeated 
board one of the cars; and in a few moments I | her story, supplementing it with violent threats. 
would be in that world of rest, and greenness, and | The cash-boy turned his pockets inside out; and I 


beauty, out of which I would never go again. 


| began to perceive that the suspicions of the man 


All day, too, I had a fixed intention of leaving | and woman had concentrated on myself. 


whenever a car went by. I half-started, with the 


What followed is all very much like a dream, 
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‘add ied ' 
Dorrice. I see the faces around me—curious, eager, | pijying wonder, that grew, as we looked at each 
doubtful—they seem like a vast crowd, probably | other, into a great grief and tenderness; it was as 
far more than they were in reality, and they dance | though the face of an angel had suddenly shon 
and swim before my eyes. Yet 1 was scarcely | me from the skies. I stopped and tottered towar 
moved. In the first place, there was my own/it. I reached out my arms with aecry: “Oh, hel; 
consciousness of absolute innocence, and then,|me! J am nota thief!’’ and I fell at that woman's 
after that day of misery, | doubt whether any- | feet. 
thing in this world had power greatly to affect me, I have a dim recollection of faces swarming 
but, with the lookers-on, my calmness was pro-/| around me; of clear, indignant tones which rang 
bably a strong point in my disfavor; and I was a| out like a flute: ‘‘ Are you brutes or human lx 
new clerk h no honest record to fall back on, | ings? Do you not see the child is sick or dying: 
and I was without a friend in the store. | There was a swarming of faces, a humming of 
-There was a swift examination of boxes and! voices around me; on my head the feel of soft, 
drawers, the proprietor giving me some orders in | ministering hands, All is a blank afterward for 
avery sharp voice. On the counter was a heap of | days and days. 
disarranged laces which I had not had time to put} The long misery of mind and body had done 
in order. The man hastily overturned the whole | their work at last, and brought me to the borders 
pile, and there, clinging between two cards, was a | of the grave. 
five-dollar note! | There, Dorrice, darling, forgive this sudden sot 
The man held it up, the woman watching him | bing—that old day gr so awfully real to me! 
with her keen, pitiless eyes sprang forward with a 
cry; the evid e of my guilt was before all eyes. | good to tell. When I dropped at that woman's 
There, | ice, dear, lie down! The bloom is | feet the grief and misery of my life were over. 
all scared o of the flower of your face, until it I woke up, at last, in a dim, large, cool cham 
looks lik y's smitten with sudden rain. Don't! ber; the first sounds I heard were the distant rus 
ery so—J didn’t shed a tear then, if | am doing so} and retreat of waves on the beach just as I ha 
now; and t end is at hand—the end of all the | heard them all the days of my childhood. 8 


Dry that white, wet face of yours; .the rest is only 


long, dreadful misery ! pillows were under my head, Everything was 

The man held the money up to myeyes. ‘* What! pure, and white, and d y about me. I saw the 
do you say to that?’”’ he said, delicate pattern of my snowy bed-spread, and « 

I looked at the circle of faces around me, I read | the light stand by the side of my couch the fiery 
absolute iction of my guilt in every one. | glow of the fuchsias in the little silver vase among 
Indeed, I had not for.an instant the faintest doubt | the pretty cups and glasses, 
om my own part. I knew that in my faintness and When I stirred to see them better, a woman's 
bewilderment, I must have unconsciously retained | face bent over me, a kind, pleasant, helpful face it 
the money in my palm, thinking it was a bit of | a white cap. 
waste paper ndeed, I thought at all, and it had “Well, my child!’ with the cheeriest smik 


@lipped out of my hand and lodged among the | “ what are you thinking 
laces, when I set about gathering them up. I answered her question with another. ‘ Wh 


3ut who would believe so absurd a story? I/| are you, and how did I come here? 
read my ver in the hard, angry eyes all around “Oh, we brought you, and we've been taking 
me, and | not attempt one word in my own | care of you, and intend to until you are quite we 
defence. You've been very sick and you are too weak now 

* Nothing,” I answered the man, calmly. ‘* You | to talk or think or do anything but just swallow 
would ve anything I should say.” | this and go right to sleep,” and she held a spoor 

“I sec!” he said, with an oath. ‘“ Perfectly | to my lips. 
eool! A rular hardened case! Have a police- Almost before I swallowed the drops, I was in a 
man right off sound slumber. 

The words had hardly passed his lips before he In the twilight I awoke again; I was decidedly 
appeared ; somebody had probably whisked out| better now, but so weak that I could not lift my 
of the store in quest of one, as soon as the money | hand to my head. 
was discovered, which everybody supposed that I There again was the pleasant, distant leap and 
had slipped between the laces for safe keeping. jlaughter of waves on the sands. The kindly, 

“You must go with me, girl,” the man said, | homely face in the white cap bent over me, 
touching my shoulder, and I turned to get my hat | liked it. 
very quietly—more so than I am telling you now— ‘You won't go away and leave me?” I asked; at 
it all still seemed like a dream, and I knew I | first it was a great effort to speak. 
should not go very far. I went down the store| The tears came into the woman's eyes. “ Oh, no, 
with the policeman; cold, stern, curious faces |dearchild. Don’t be troubled about anything, an) 
staring at me all the way. Was not I a detected | more than a baby or a bird. 
thief? ‘“‘Here is some nice broth. Let me raise your 

I had almost reached the door when I tottered ; | head a little, and try and swallow some of it.” 

a lady standing by the counter turned suddenly to} How deliciously it tasted! Yet I could not have 
look, as one of the clerks whispered to her, and | lifted my head from my pillow; I was too feeble 
pointed to me. I see it now just as I did at that | to articulate the questions which kept crowding 
moment, the delicate, beautiful face, startled and |up in my mind. Suddenly there was a soft move- 
shocked, the great, dark eyes turned on me full of | ment at the door, a flutter of woman’s garments, 
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at 


of the woman who had turned on me as an angel's | paid to me and Alick a thousand-fold all that | 
would that day. She came to me with the pity | have done for you.” 

and tenderness a 
they had been before. She called me by my name,| Among the last days of her life, Tom came: he 
Marjorie Dale, as though she had known me all | was the son of her husband's best friend, and she 
my life. She took my hand—was that little, white, | was extremely fond of him. 


andin a moment, there shone in the room thg face | those last days: ‘‘ Marjorie, my dear, you have re 


} 
| 


ive in her beautiful eyes just as But she was mistaken. 


? ‘ 


wrinkled thing mine?—in her soft, cool fingers, One day—only two before the last—my friend 

and smiling all the time, although the tears shone | drew down my face to her whit . beautiful one or 

in her eyes, she congratulated me on my improve- the pillow. a 

ment, ** Marjorie, my May-flower,”’ that was her own 
She told me that T had had a brain-fever, and | and Alick’s favorite name for me, ‘Iam going to 

been terribly ill. T was at home now, and must! God’s own comfort and rest, but I shall not leave 


remember that IT had not a care ora trou 


a | 


in the | you in the world alone.” 

world, and nothing to do but just get well as fast I was so overwhelmed with grief that I did not 

as I could, understand her then, but I did, two weeks after 
The doctor and the nurse would do their part, if) ward, when Tom Fairchild told me. Three months 

I would only do mine. later we were on our way home and I was his 
Well, the rain is over: I see rifts of summer! wif ; 


‘ce, and for my story, I am a rich woman now, vou know, Dorrice. 


bine thro’ the clouds, Dorri« 
that has only the ending of fa 
My young strength came to aid my recovery | loved, as it seems to me, woman was never loved 


ry tales, both in my own right and as Tom’s wife, and 


after that night, and no invalid ever had tenderer | before, } y the bravest, tenderest heart in all God’ 
and more skillful care, world. 

Little bv little, I learned all there was to tell. I drive in Central Park occasionally, when we 
My benefactress was a widow. Her husband had | go down to the city. I sit in my cushioned ease, 
died several years before, and left her a large for- | behind my splendid grays as they bowl along the 
tune and one child, an invalid boy. drives, and I look out from my sheltered luxury 

She had a summer cottage on the sea-shore,a!on that day, hidden away in its darkness ar 
dozen miles from New York. She had brought | agony among the distant years, when I 
me straight from the store on Sixth Avenue to the | lonely, friendless girl in the 
«ool, airy seclusion of her summer home. She} Avenue. 
happened to be in New York that day, and had So, now, my flower of women, you have the 
gone out, despite the heat, on some shopping er- | answer to your question, and that is Tom’s ring. 
rands, when the scene happened which changed | and we must go down to lunch; only, Dorriee, if 
in an instant my whole existence. The moment/|I could only know for a solemn certainty 
she looked in my face she knew that I was inno-| there were no girls behind counters, 
cent, and my sudden illness, and the lady’s un- |! never would be any where I was that day, I should 
questioned faith in me, caused a swift revulsion of | certainly be a happier woman in this luxurious, 
feeling in the minds of the store-people, and the | love-tended home of mine! 
policeman himself bore me to the carriage. At that moment, a man’s swift footsteps rang in 

When I grew better there were no new facts to! the upper hall, and a mar ice broke in 
tell Mrs. Arlington, that was the name of the best | room, saying, in the heartiest, merri 
friend my girlhood had. I had related everything | ‘‘ Just where I left you! What in the vy n 
during the ravings of my illness, and she had! you two women, Marjorie and Dortice, find t 
written to my old home, and old friends of my | talk about all these long mornings after I have 
from you? 
m the | unge. She 


father’s had corroborated every word of my story. | desperately torn myself away 

If I had been older and wiser I should have gone Dorrice Seelye rose up fr 
to these when my troubles came, but it was so! went over to Marjorie Fairchild and put her arms 
very long since we had parted, and I fancied, in | fondly about the neck of her cousin's beautifa 


my young ignorance, that I must fight the battle | wife. 
all alone in the great, noisy city. * Ah, Tom,” she said, “if Marj 
My friend never pe rmitted me to leave her roof, | to pass years of mornings toget! 
I was her companion, almost her daughter, in a/ should find enough to talk about thr 
little while, I had the same teachers that her beau- | them!’ 
tiful, sickly, precocious boy had, and we two be- 
eame to each other—all that brother and sister | 
possibly could. 
We went abroad together. Our boy—his MO- | overlook it altogethe r. So it is with ur moral 
ther’s and mine—sickened slowly in Switzerland | ' 
and at last died there. | 
In two years his mother followed him. My old 
knowledge of a sick-room was of unutterable value 
to me during those years, when all whom I loved| A wntrTe garment appears worse with slight 
on earth were slowly passing away from the world | soiling than do colored garments much soiled. So 
which they had made so bright to me. } a little fault in a good man attracts more attention 
Ah, how often Mrs. Arlington said to me, among | than a great offence in a bad man. 


INFINITE toil would nable you to sweet 


|away a mist; but by aset ing little you may 


improvement: we wrestle fiercely with a vicious 
habit, which would have no hold upon us if we 
ascended into a higher moral atmosphere. 
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THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD. 
BY PIPSISSIWAY POTTS. 

HIRD SERIES.—No. 3. 
NEVER told you in all these months gone by 
that there had been a quiet addition of one 
more deacon’s household. Yes, ever 

wince last A , and I neglected telling you, too. 

This was how it happened. The Presbyterian 

church in Pottsville called for their pastor, a young 

theological student who was just finishing his cours« 
at the seminary in Allegheny City. We pitied the 
modest young man. Of course, after ten or cleven 

preparation, with very little 
that which came of his teaching 
barely ready to begin activ« 

When the church 

to look about 


| 


years’ study and 
assistance 
school, he wou be 
life—he w« almost alone, 
in Pottsvil beg 
pleasant h 
young m 
looked ey 
hillside, a 
wooded hi 
side of it, 
was the | 
was not 
ruefully. 
tirst time I 
When wi 
said to ld 


ever so glad 


to find him a 
t the kind for a studious, proper 
Hie 
up at the cosy home on the 


in 
, the place was hard to find. 


sloping meadow, and the two 
ut stood, like 

to invite him thither, but tha 
Potts, and the dea 
rsuasion, and he looked 


sentinels, on each 
Deacon 

But heart went out to that b 

iim pray. 

home from church, that day, | 


} 1 
AA0L Li 


ike that new minister, I 
the Presbyterians called him in 
stead of that other man. He touched my he 
when he thanked God for the beautiful October 
weather th upped us in its soft haze of blue 
and gold. 

“Well, I di 
he speak t 
man is good 
worshipfull 

This was w 
the fall. I: 
came to see 
pastor. W 
and his littl 
a boarder, 
very much. 

But 
troubled. 
the new m 
now, if he 


rt 


m, too,” said she. ‘Oh, didn't 
and reverently of women! Any 
holds woman so graciously and 
s heart.”’ 
he was yet at the seminary in 
spring, a committee of elders 
could possibly board their new 
1 to live alone, just the deacon 
ly, so we said we could not tak« 
though we liked the young man 
afte: were gone I felt uneasy and 
| to myself; ‘I could mother over 
with such a willing heart, and 
in town, every thing he says or 
cised, and every loafer will make 
him, and people will put their 
own narrow construction on all his conduct, and 
they'll keep the poor fellow under restraint all the 
time. Maybe he has peculiarities, nearly every 
body has, and nearly every body concerns him- 
self so intimately with other folks’s affairs, and I 
don’t like idea of this poor, self-sacrificing, 
educated’ man coming down to be common talk | 
for those who sit on store boxes, and whittle, and | 
discuss feet-washing, and the one way of baptism, 
and quibble over 


does will be « 


comments al 


+} 
ne 


the splitting of hairs.’’ | 
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11d Character. 


| One evening I said all this to my family, and we 
|grew very indignant over probal 
the end of it all was t 
ments up-stairs, Bub is at Lafa 
didn’t need his room he: 
and things into my room, 
of his, and we gavs 
new preacher. That allow 
front rooms up-stairs 

i Ul 
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guilty and burdened. 
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the freedom that is min 


un I could not use 
it of my years and 
experience; a young man would distrust me—it is 
a pity, but it is so, All sung Woman can do 


safely is to wear her nciples daily, wea: 


I were a you wom: 


r very name be 
for candor, virtue, temperance, 
ss and everything that 
1 Girls of ardent 
temperament, zealous, fearless, brave unto dan 
ger, will, when they r snap their eyes, 
and clench their hands, and shut their teeth in a 
my dears, this 
, commendable, 
» where you do. 


them on the outside, and to let 1 
the synonym 
piety, sincerity, won 

is good, and noble, and 


very decided way; but hold on, 
admira 
: 


1 OTM 


brave zeal of yours is 
but not always safe. 
I would have died for ight, I didn’t care what 
the misjudging world said, not I. But a middle- 
aged man, one of la and broad experience, far- 
seeing, and clear-headed, and shrewd, and sharp 
led me to the light by one sentence. 

I said to him, of a lawyer, an old bachelor, whose 
character was not very good and who, in his gloomy 
moods, was addicted to intemperance, but witha 
a genius: “I feel as if I ought to talk to Mr. — 
sometimes it seems to me that I could really say 


et 


I 
the 


rere 
rye 


| something that might strike between the joints of 


his harness, and, oh, wouldn’t that be a noble deed 
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for a girl to do!’ and I fired up with a real en- 
So ardent is the impulsive nature of 
the young! ‘TI would tell him what grand possi- 
bilities lie before him—all in his reach—if he 
would only abstain from strong drink, and would 
be proud for his reputation—only care for his good 


thusiasm. 


name !”’ 

The old doctor looked at me; it was not a flatter- 
ing look, for his lip wore a sneer, and the ugly, 
ugly wrinkles came in his nose, as he said: ** You 
poor little—fool, I was going to say ; and you won’t 
care, eh? You mean well, but your words would 
be as straw in the flames. He would pretend to 
heed you just to flatter, but he would laugh slyly 
a laugh, too, befitting Satan. Don't try it; save 
yourself from mortification by only treating him 
Men like he is are slow to believe good 
and unselfish motives of others—they distrust. 
Let me give you a little bit of advice. When you 
are forty years old, or upwards, your influence 
will be worth something. Experience will teach 
you many valuable things. Then you can safely 
approach the drunkard, or the immoral man, or 
the man who tramples golden opportunities under 
his feet; and your motives will not be questioned, 
or misconstrued, or treated lightly. Rememiber 
that ‘ hell is paved with good intentions,’ ”’ 

Now I could not understand that the old doctor 
was right. I felt hurt, humiliated, unappreciated, 
and my young heart sank within me; but now I 
This is hard to tell a 


civilly. 


see Wherein he was correct. 
young, impulsive, free-hearted girl, who has the 
good of others at heart, but it is nevertheless true. 
She may have, and should have, great influence 
over her brothers; but in a case like this she would 
do more harm than good, The final result might 
for such men are unprincipled, 
A man who 


prove deplorable, 
reckless, disbelieving and heartless. 
scoffs at religion is never a safe friend for an im- 
pressible girlor woman. How much of terror and 
truth did lie in the old Spanish proverb that came 
to me so forcibly and so pitilessly from the lips of 
the world-wise old friend of my motherless young 
girlhood on that remembered day: ‘* Hell itself is 
paved with good intentions.” 

I was coming 


I can hardly write this morning. 


home from Cousin Sally’s the other night—she is 
the poor cousin who made the “ Thanksgiving” 
the year before last, you remember—and I was 
walking along in the dark in a narrow way, with 
the fence on one side and the brook on the other, 
and in my efforts not to run against the fence nor 
fall into the brook, I made a misstep, and, half- 
falling, hurt my back. This morning I cannot put 
on my shoes, or put up my hair myself; but per- 
haps I can sit still and write. 

No, I'll not go to the doctor, « ither ; just the less 


we dose and tinker our mortal frames, the better | 


it is for them, 


The deacon says: ‘I’ve no doubt but this won- 


derful medicine, made in Pittsburgh, would cure | 


you, for it is recommended to cure every ailment, 
internal and external.”’ 


Then I turn round and look at that beneficent | 


deacon from head to foot, for nothing insults me 
more than a hint that I should make a tool of my- 
VOL, XLIII.—14, 


self, and experiment in trying every quack’s 
medicine. 

A few months ago, we found in our boxes at the 
post-office folded circulars, inside of which were 
seven cathartic pills, and the simple request: 

| ** Please try these pills.” 

| Now one of our kind n¢ ighbors, Brother Lam- 
ley, Was so accommodating, and so ready to com- 
ply, that insteady of throwing them into the fire, 
as he should have done, indignantly, why the dear 
;old booby went and swallowed the whole seven 
pills! It was a powerful dose; and when the favor 
had been granted, and the pills tested, the old 
noodle was so exhausted that he had to be propped 
up in his chair and brought back to life by dieting 
and the most careful nursing. He said they were 
all they were recommended to be; and he don’t 
know to this day that he did a silly, unreasonable 
thing, and that any pill-vender who would ask 
such a favor deserves to be thrown on his back, 
and, while his arms, legs and nose are closely 
held, the villainous compound poured down his 
own throat. 

While I am not thinking what to write, or medi- 
tating what I could say that would amuse or bene- 
fit, I will tell you what I saw at church yesterday. 
Now you all think that Pipsey Potts, the ugly old 
spinster, is cross, and purses out her mouth, and 
shrugs her bony shoulders, and looks gritty, if a 
dear little baby reaches out and takes hold of one 
of her fingers, and tries to tug the stubborn finger 
up to its mouth, baby-fashion; orif a little dear 
makes a grab forward and clutches her calash 
roughly in church—do you? Why how mistaken 
you are! No woman in the world loves babies 
better than I do; and just because of this I had to 
parson last evening. While he 
was preaching yesterday, I heard a baby-voice on 
a seat behind me, and I managed to sit so I could 
see the child. It was Al Castor’s Lenny, a large, 
ripe baby, about two and a half years old, the 
rarest baby I ever saw. His complexion isa ten- 
der olive; his large, clean head has not as much 

could pinch up between the 


apologize to the 


hair on it as one 
{thumb and fingers; his features are perfect, and 
| 

{his eyes a dazzling, roguish, bantering brown. 


No ome can look at that face without laughing; 


there is something so expressive ef fun and frolie 
and genuine mischief in it that you have to laugh. 
When I peeped around yesterday, there he sat, 
both of his fat legs sticking out straight, while his 


ther’s hymn-book was spread out in his abun- 
1 over it, singing 
gray felt hat on, 


dant lap, and he ws 
aloud. He had his 
with the crown dented in; it was stuck rakishly 
on one side of his head. He made a charming 
picture for an artist. 

After service, Lily hurried round to where he 
was, and feasted on his fresh kisses. As she 
turned away, I saw his glorious baby-eyes follow- 
ing her, and they expressed more than any words 
could say. Oh, they looked so satisfied, and so 
| full of approbation! And he was licking his lips 
| just exactly after the manner that a contented old 
cat does after she has partaken of a juicy young 
j}mouse. I nudged Sister Bodkin, and we both 
| enjoyed the scene immensely. 
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would be asermon and sometimes astory. Fre-| find it. I knowit is there, for I've not carried the 
quently a poem, or a child-story, like those fine | reticule since that day. Here it is, with the very 
ones in the Christian Union or the Congregation- | smell of the Jones’s parlor on it yet! Peel and 


alist. 
would send and get the Tribune lectures. I sent 
immediately, and we found them to be most ex- 
cellent entertainment, I never read an evening 
in which I was not applauded. At first, we were 
afraid of annoying the parson, whose study is im- 
mediately over our sitting-room, but he said only 
the hum of our voices reached him and that it was 
pleasing and cheerful, and when the sounds ceased 
and we retired, a sense of loneliness stole over 
him. He never goes to bed until after midnight; 
he learned this habit while at the seminary. I 
might as well say it now, that, in our reading, we 
are careful about shunning the writings of men 
whose views incline to be deistical or unsafe. 
They may write very beautiful things, but there 
are other things just as beautiful, besides being 


safe and good. 


‘Now that crackers are so cheap, it is easier to 
buy than to make them, but if a young house- 
keeper wishes to try her hand at making some, 
this recipe, given me by Sister Jones's daughter 
Kate, is the best I ever tried. They are 
nice as those you buy. To five pounds of 
take ten ounces of butter, one pint of cold 

id an even teaspoonful of salt. It will require a 
good deal of strength to knead it. 

The girls and I were at Sister Jones's last fal 
when we were out gathering wild grapes, They 
live near a thirty-acre wood-lot, a wild, dense 
woodland in which it seems never the foot of man 
trod. In there we found the rarest mosses, and 
leaves, and vines, and berries with which to make 
pretty adornments for our house. 

The Woman’s Missionary Society met at Sister 
Jones’s a week or two later, and we were all there. 
I hung around out in the kitchen a good deal, for 
they are such prime housewives, and I wanted to 
see how they did their work, so I could tell you 
women-readers. I don’t doubt but some of the 
neighbors dislike my mousing propensities, but I 
don’t care so long as you poor, tired women ap- 
prove of the result. 

The Joneses had two large loaves of cake and 
they were frosted most beautifully, and I asked 
Kate how it was done, and then I jotted down the 
formula, Take one sheet of isinglass, pour about 
half a cupful of boiling water on it and stand it in 
a warm place to dissolve slowly. When there is 
no scum on top add to it one pound of powdered 
sugar and a heaping teaspoonful of starch. Let 
the cakes be cold, pour the frosting over, smooth 
it down as little as possible and set it away in a 
cool place to get hard. This is a nicer and much 
easier way than to make frosting of sugar and 
beaten eggs 

Old Granny Jones lives with her son. She came 
from the East “nigh on to forty year” ago, she 
told me. While we were at the table, her daugh- 
ter said: ‘* You must all taste grandma's ‘ Yankee 


jelly,’ as she calls it.’’ 


Now that will come in season for this number 
of the Homer, and I will look in my reticule and 


One day, one of the girls suggested that we | core a quantity of apples, and then stew them 


until there are no lumps in the mass, then strai 
them through a coarse sieve, pressing them al] 
through with the hand. Throw out all tough, or 
woody bits, or the remains of dry, bruised plac 
before refilling the sieve. Then take a tin-cup 
and measure the cooked apples, and to every four 
tinfuls of apples put one tinful of fine, dry sugar. 
Boil until it makes a stiff jam; put in bowls and 
jars and set away in a cool, dry place. Just at this 
season of the year we all have apples showing 
signs of decay and this is a good way of saving 
them. 

I often make peach-butter of dried peaches this 
same way, only to every three cupfuls of th 
peach-sauce I add one cup of sugar. Andif you 
have not dried peaches and want something new, 
or ‘“‘something black” to spread on your own or 


} 


the children’s bread, why take dried apples and 
al ] 
l 


} 


iake apple-jam of it; and if you are so very poor 


that you have not the dried apples, why—let m« 
see—what could you fix? Yes—take a quart of 
molasses, boil an im it and add three well- 
beaten eggs irring al »time. That makes 
very ack,”’ 

flavored with lemon or vanilla, 


Ida wanted something this morning 
she did. She hung around and busie 
folding up the late papers, right side out, 
specks of dust, picking up bits of imaginary rave] 
lings, standing the books straight and putting on 
what Brother Rube calls the “ finishing touches,”’ 

‘* How do you feel this morning, Sissy?’ said I, 
beginning to think she wanted to confess some- 
thing. 

**Oh, I never felt better! this air is so balmy and 

so full of news, I imagine it begins to tell tales 
f coming bluebirds, and budding lilacs, and that 
, living, earthy smell that the ground always 

has in the early spring,’’ and she pushed back the 

flowing tresses that hung in beautiful ripples all 

over her shoulders. ‘I’ve been wondering how 
it would be to take about four of those sheets that 
begin to wear in the middle,” s 

“‘and make them into nice curtains 

and dining-room windows.”’ 

Aha! so that was why 
chair, and picked up wonderful bits of lint and 
ravellings! 

** Very well,”’ I said, without looking up from 

y writing, ‘“‘just as you please; but remember, 
Sissy, that there is good economy in ripping half- 
worn sheets apart and turning the outsides into 
the centre—they will last as long again.” 

“'Phat was just what I intended doing with the 
others,”’ she said. ‘* You know it would be no job 
at all to rip them and sew them up again with the 
machine. What nice curtains we will have now, 
they will be so white, and so large, and will make 
the rooms look more home-like. Uncurtained 

| windows give any room a gloomy, bare appear- 
anee. And, Pipsey, I wish you would ask the 
village parson to let me cut out and make his next 
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half dozen shirts. I pitied him that day they held | gathers in the centre—a little like when you cover 
union service in Pottsville, for I saw him more/a button-mould. Make twelve of these for one 
than once make a convenient gesture just so he lrow. Then make enough for twelve rows; then 
could push his refractory shirt-front into its place. | sew them all together on the wrong side—just a 
It kept working out at the sides all the time while | few good, firm stitches in the very edges to hold 
he was descanting upon the excellence of brotherly | them together. You can make a fringe as you 
love and Christian unity.” | like, the best way is to use cotton yarn drawn in 
Shirts again! but I know why the child wanted | with a needle and cut about three inches long. 
to cut and make the parson’s shirts. The poor | This is a good way to work up bits of bleached 
fellow has always bought his, and sometimes he / muslin that are of no use whatever, and where 
did not get good bargains, they were not always | there is an idle pair of hands, it is a very pretty 
honestly made, little job for them, A tidy made after this fashion 
When our brother went back to college last sum- | will last twenty years 
mer, we made up clothing enough to last him two I learned one new thing of these girls, and that 
years, in case he did not come home during the} was how to knit heels double. I have been 
next vacation. The pattern for his shirts was cut | troubled a good deal about the deacon’s heels, es- 
out by a man whose profession it was, and nearly | pecially since granny is gone. While she was 
every letter Ida gets he says: *O Dido, you did | with us she looked after them, and I never hada 
make such nice shirts! They fit me most charm- | thought or a worry. Amity was knitting socks to 
ingly! My chums feel of me, and pat me on my | sell, and she showed me her way. After setting 
back and say, ‘How neatly Potts’s shirts do fit | the heel you must widen a few stitches, according 
him!’ You cannot think how much I am obliged | to the fineness of the yarn. Then commence at 
to you!” one side, knit the first, then slip off the next witb- 
The same pattern will fit the parson, and I tell | out knitting; then knit the next, and slip the next, 
her she shall make the boy a new half-dozen. }and so on, across. In knitting back, you must 
|slip the stitches that were previously knit, and 
I always get the breakfast myself if I am able, | knit those that you slipped before. She said this 
but I like to have things handy, so that I will not | was the old-fashioned double heel, the kind her 
have to run down cellar the first thing in the | great-grandmother Powers taught her to knit 
morning. [ tell the girls when they are cooking | when she was only seven years of ag 
supper they must be thinking of the deacon’s I had a very good time at Van Doodles. They 
breakfast at the same time. While boiling the ket- | are third cousins of the Van Doodles over on the 
tle for tea, they can make mush to fry in the morn- | Ridge Road. My what Baptists! They hooted at 
ing, or cook a half-dozen potatoes. He likes thin | me for allowing the village parson to have our 
slices of mush fried brown, and he likes potatoes | best upper rooms. They said just as likely as not 
boiled, and when cold sliced the long way and | we'd grow to be Presbyterians; but I told them, 
fried in butter. They should be cooked slowly, | while my orbs blazed with indignation, that I was 
and nicely browned. Cooked this way, they are | not that kind of a professor, that my religion was 
really not readily digested, and children should | not the sort to be laid off, like a last summer's gar- 
not be allowed to eat them. After all, the good | ment, and something new put on in its stead, I 
old-fashioned way is the best—to mash them and | will stick to my persuasion while grass grows and 
add milk and butter. waters run to the sea, I just expected to be twitted 
| about that, but we will show the meddlesome pub- 
Cute? I thought it was too! It was a funny | lic that Deacon Potts has a heart, and Pipsey has 
little cotton tidy that I saw, the other day, at Linda | a heart, and the rest of the family, notwithstanding, 
Van Doodle’s. Linda and Amity are two old 
spinsters who live alone and they do seoaheap of} Last fall we had new 
comfort together. When Jerry Van Doodle died | old house on the Rowe farm. It seems to me, the 
the heirs all signed a quiet claim and the little | woman knows everything. She has not joined our 
property was given to the girls. Jerry had been | church yet, but she intends putting her letter into 
blind, Oh, I dont know how many years! and the | it as soon as she gets it from their former place of 
two girls had cared for him with all the watchful- | residence. 
ness of mother-loye. They belong to our church, | her housewifely duties. Every day has its allotted 
but then they lived so far away that they hardly | work. Now I don’t pretend to wash on Mondays 
ever got to chur only on communion days. if I am sick, or if we have company, or if the 
They dress pretty much as I do, very plain and | weather is bad; but this woman, Kitty Rowe—a 
comfortable. They both wear calash bonnets and | niece of old man Rowe—she will make every day 
carry reticules, and umbarels, and wear good | do its own work, rain or shine, sick or well. To 
woolen shawls, so all the ways of a sinful and vain | use her own expression, she will wash on Monday 
world touch them not in the way of fostering pride. | if it “rains cats and dogs.’ I don’t know, may be 
But I wanted to tell you of the simple little tidy | she is correct. I have known her to wash cold 
and how it was made. Take a circular piece of | days this winter when the thermometer was below 
bleached muslin, about two inches across, turn in | | zero and the wind was blowing like all possessed. 
the edge and gather it witha stout thread, then | She manages pretty well, though. If the day is 
draw it up as tight as possible and fasten it that way, | too cold, or too rainy, or windy, she goes right on 
so that it will stay securely. Then press it down | with the washing, and when it is all wrung out 
flat, with the fingers, until it is round, with the | and ready for the line, she shakes the wet gar- 


neighbors move into the 


I never saw a woman so systematic in 
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ments out loosely and lays them in her clothes-| and you would not believe how good they are. 
basket, in the bottom of which she has spread a | When she prepares the turnips, she only washes 
big, new towel or an old sheet. Then she stands | them clean before boiling—nothing else; because 
it in some out-of-the-way corner, covers it up | she does not want to break the rind and let the 
nicely, and waits until the weather is more pro-| juice escape. When cooked, she takes the outside 
pitious. |off and slices them like beets, then pours hot 

I like her plan of facilitating her morning's | vinegar over them. Sometimes she spices them, 
work. After the supper dishes are all washed up | but they are better without. Who would think 
she lets the fire in the kitchen die out, and they all| homely, common turnips would be so good? 


go into the sitting-room. Before bed time they lay| They are to be eaten while newly cooked and 


the kindlings and fix the wood all nice in the} fresh. This is a change from the other ways of 


kitchen stove ready to start the next morning. | cooking turnips with pork, or mashed with pota- 
The teakettle is ready filled and on the stove, and |} toes. 
all that is required is to touch a match to the Her cookies are excellent. Two and a half cups 
kindlings. of sugar, one tincupful of thick, sour cream, one 
We always kept our kitchen floor carpeted until | teacupful of melted butter, a tablespoonful of 
I saw her way, and I think it is the best. She| ground cinnamon, soda and flour. 
keeps a strip of carpet on that part of the floor that} Her oldest son 1s a one-legged man, a tailor, and 
leads to the pantry and dining-room, and a rug in| sorely afflicted with dyspepsia. His mother is 
in front of the lounge, and a couple of pieces of} careful what he eats, Instead of water and lard in 
carpet a-near the stove. She says no kitchen carpet | his pie-crust, she uses sour cream, with a little 
should remain on the floor more than three days | soda in it. That makes a very tender crust, and 
at a time without shaking and airing it, and I be-| one that he can eat and feel none the worse of it. 
lieve she is right. A kitchen carpet gathers dust| I will learn more of her dyspepsia treatment, and 
so badly, and then foul odors settle in it. | write it out for the benefit of others, 
She often pickles a mess of turnips or carrots, 
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Religions Reading. 


HARD TIMES. Estimated by this standard, those conditions 
Se A atlas , aes which are the most favorable for the developmen 
a son Te eS ee. and gratification of the natural mind are the 
HESE words have become familiar, for they ‘hardest times’’ for the spiritual man. They 
are in the thought and speech of all. But, crowd our spiritual interests into the background ; 
familiar as they are, there may be an appli- | they make us forget that we are spiritual beings, 
cation of them which we do not often make, and | and they minister only to our natural interests 
which it may be a help and comfort to consider. | and possessions. History and personal experienc 
We are so variously related, and have so many | conclusively testify that times of great natural 
interests radically distinct from each other, that | prosperity are not favorable to moral and spiritual 
conditions which favor one degree of our life may | growth. Indeed, if we lived in uninterrupted 
be a hindrance to another, and much higher de- | natural prosperity, we should never think of our 
gree. | spiritual interests, we should become wholly ab- 
The natural degree of our being is first de- | sorbed in the acquisition and enjoyment of natural 
veloped, and being perverted and severed from | possessions. Our whole being would be overrun 
the spiritual plane of life, it claims everything for | with the rank weeds of a natural, evil life, and 
itself, It measures every condition and posses- | there would be no room for the development of 
sion by its own standards. All that favors it is | the higher possibilities of our natures, 
called good; all that hinders the enlargement of| Seasons of great natural prosperity are, there- 
its dominion and the gratification of its desires it | fore, the “hardest times” for the spiritual man. 
regards as evil. The times are easy and good; His interests are ignored; he is trampled under 
when they offer the greatest facilities for the accu- | foot and forgotten. When men are making money 
mulation of property, and the gratification of our | rapidly, they are the least disposed to contribute 
natural desires. We identify ourselves with the | to spiritual uses, They want to use all they have, 
lowest degree of our nature. and often all they can borrow, to make more with. 
If we should reverse the principle, and adopt a| If they have any spiritual life, they flatter them- 
new and truer standard of what is good and true, | selves that they will do great things for the church 
and regard ourselves as spiritual beings, possess- | when they have accumulated money enough to do 
ing a nature and the possibilities of a life entirely | it with. The chances for business are so good 
distinct from and above the natural, we might | that they have not time to attend to their spiritual 
come to very different conclusions about the state | interests. When they have accomplished all their 
of the times. Hard times would be those which | natural purposes, then they will have time to de- 
were unfavorable to our spiritual growth. Good| vote to the wants of their higher nature. And, in 
times would be those which favored it, and which | most cases, they go on in this way until they lose 
repressed a too vigorous natural life. their money, or pass on to the other life. They 
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are completely deluded by the sophistries of the | 
natural man. 

It is equally in accordance with experience and 
observation, that when the times are hard for us 
naturally, there is more disposition to think of our 
spiritual interests. When our health fails, when 
our loved ones have been taken from us, when our 
property is gone or much diminished, and we 
begin to see that no natural and worldly good can 
be depended upon, then we begin to turn to some- 
thing higher, if we have any love for a heavenly 
life. These are good times for the spiritual man. | 
So far as we identify ourselves with the highest 
degree of our nature; so far as we regard ourselves 
as spiritual beings, destined to live forever in a 
spiritual world, and with capacities for obtaining 
a knowledge and enjoying a good immeasurably 
beyond our natural conceptions, they are favorable 
to every genuine and permanent interest of our 
being. Our faces are beginning to be turned in 
the right direction; we are getting released from 
the bonds which have bound us to a merely 
earthly life; we are gaining our freedom, and are 
beginning to see and to appreciate our permanent 
and highest spiritual interests. These are good 
times, prosperous times. The money which 
passes current in Heaven is “easy” and abund- 
ant. We are beginning to grow rich and to in- 
vest our capital where moth nor rust doth cor- 
rupt, and where thieves do not break through and 
steal. 
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Good times for the highest interests of our nature 


|} are good times for every interest. This is one of 


the great excellencics of a heavenly life. It is 
profitable for every degree and condition of our 
being. It may not seem so, but it isso. When 
weare governed by heavenly principles, the natural 
man is kept in his place. If we have but little, we 
make so wise a use of it that we get more good 
from that little than, when actuated by worldly 
principles, we could get from the greatest natural 
abundance. 

When we regard ourselves as spiritual beings, 
and estimate the value of all possessions by their 


}power to help us in overcoming our evils and 


falsities, and in living a heavenly life, the “‘ hardest 


| times’’ we ever have are those in which we are so 


prosperous in worldly affairs, that we become ab- 
sorbed in this life, and forget that we were born to 
live in a spiritual world, and with capacities for 
endless progress in knowledge and blessedness, 
a £ a i 

These may be “hard times’ for our worldly 
and selfish affections, but they are good times for 
the germination and development of love to the 
Lord and the neighbor. We shall come out of 
them with increased power, with a clearer know- 
ledge of the only way to gain the highest rewards 
of this life, and to make the best preparation for 
the life hereafter. ‘‘ Hard times”’ for the love of 
self and the world, are “‘ good times”’ for the love 


of the neighbor and the Lord. 





Ghe Home Circe. 


FROM MY WINDOW. 
BY LICHEN, 
No. 10. 


H, the snow! the beautiful snow! 
() With its wings of downy white; 
Whirling about as the breezes blow 
The flakes, in their downward flight. 
From my window I watch it fall, 
Noiselk y down from above, 
Cov’ring tt arth with a pure white pall, 
Like Charity’s garment of love. 
Oh, the sn¢ the beautiful snow! 
Lying cold over hillside and heath, 
Yet sheltering safe from the winter storms, 
The flower-hearts hid beneath; 
Till the warm spring winds and the April rain, 
Shall gently, softly call, 
And blossoms shall cover the hill and plain 
As the snow now covereth all, 


| 


So ran my thoughts this morning, as I looked | 
from my window at Mother Nature, adorning her- 
self in such lovely apparel. Like the bride of old 
Winter, in spotless robes, soft as royal ermine. 
Ever since last evening, the white beauty had heen 
falling, and now no spot of earth—no brown roof 
was to be seen. The tree branches were heavily | 
laden, the cedar boughs bent almost to the ground. | 
Before noon, however, the flakes grew smaller, | 
and fewer, gradually ceasing to fall; a brisk wind 
blew the clouds about, and the sun came out for a | 
few minutes to look at the lovely picture lying | 


| my eyes could bear it no 


beneath him. Now, thought I, the sleighriders 
will have to bein a hurry, for the snow seldom lies 
long enough here to en it more than a day or 
two. After dinner, the wind grew sharper, pre- 
venting any signs of a speedy thaw. A flock of 
snow-birds came trooping down into the yard, and 


| little Jessie hid behind the latt on the end of the 

| gallery, and threw « 

| snowballs with the little boy over the way as they 
l 


rumbs to them. Roy threw 


started off to school. The sun peeped out again, 


| lighting up the scene brilliantly. I looked until 


longer, then curled down 
among my shawls and pillows, repeating to my 
self, ‘‘Oh, ye ice and snow, bless ye the Lord, 
praise Him and magnify Him forever.” 

But ere long a chime of merry bells aroused me, 
and looking out again, there was a sleigh fall of 
laughing girls, drawing up to the house. May 
and Floy, Rosalie and Edna. In they came, rose- 


| cheeked, bright-eyed, bringing a burst of life and 


Rosalie, boiling over with 


sunshine with them. 
ry around the room, 


gleeful spirits, went dan 
looking at everything new pretty, and stopping 
every minute to tell something about the “splen- 
did” time they had been having; while May, 
more dignified, and assuming more importance as 
being the oldest one of the party, took possession 
of a rocking-chair, and attempted, occasionally, to 
keep her more lively cousin in check. Fair, 
golden-haired Floy dropped into a seat close be- 
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side me, and slipping her hands into mine, gave | just then. ‘‘Jdo,I amsure. I have lots of them. 

me a quiet kiss. She had enjoyed her ride as|I can’t play croquet for another month at least, 

much as any of the rest, but left them to tell about | not till it gets warmer and dryer, and that is a 

it. Edna, seated on the foot of my lounge, in- | great cross.” 

quired, in her thoughtful way, of my hea ,and| ‘You seem to have such splendid fun snow- 

how I stood the cold weather—wishing that I could | balling, that I should think you were very well 
ion 








have the enjoyment of a sleigh-ride such as theirs | compensated, just now, for the other 


|} said May, with a mischievous glance at the other 





to-day. 
Upon which Rosalie came flying up to us, ex- | girls. 


elaiming: ‘*‘Oh, coudd you go if you were all ‘‘ Well, that is some consoiation; Floy, did you 
wrapped up snug and warm? If you can, I’ll|see Mr. Ed Vaughan’s hat go off into the street 
give you my place with pleasure.” | this morning?” and her eyes danced with laughter, 


“Why, Rosalie, what can you be thinking of?” “Yes, and I thought you were not very polite 
rity. | to one who was so nearly a stranger.”’ 


said May, with an amusing assumption of sey } 
“She would have her poor, tender hands and nose! ‘ Indeed, indeed, it was through no intention of 
nearly frozen in ten minutes, and be sick with a| mine that such a thing happened. I am innocent 
cold for a month after.” of that. I had just aimed a snow-ball at little Joe 

“Rosalie cannot realize, in her state of perfect | Carter, going along to school, and Mr. Vaughan’s 
health, what very worthless, weak bodies some! hat popped right into the way. I jumped behind 
people have to carry about with them,” said I;|the big rose-bush at the corner of the house, and 
“and it is very generous in her to offer to give up | came near having convulsions, for the poor young 
a part of her pleasure to me, I appreciate it none | man’s face wore such a comical, bewildered look, 
the less because I cannot avail myself of it.” at first, and then a queer, half smile came over it, 

The bright face looked relieved, and she an-| as he comprehended the situation. You know, he 
swered, with an attempt at seriousness: ‘‘I hope| came here from the far south, and never sawa 
I shall learn, some day, to keep my thoughts about | real snow-ball before, I suspect. When he finds 


me, and say sensible things like other people, but | out who did it, I suppose he'll think mea hoyden, 





a 
it is so hard to stop to think. Oh, how pretty that | but I can’t help it now, although I'm sorry. 
hanging-basket of ivy is!’ The laughing face did not look very penitent, 
Whereupon every body laughed. however. 
“T wish you could sce something pretty that I “Girls!” exclaimed May, jumping up suddenly, 
saw this morning,” said Edna, turning to me. | ‘do you know we were to be back by three o’clock, 


“You remember the little boy who got one of his | to let some of the others have the sleigh? It is 
limbs hurt so badly last summer, and who has | high time we were going.” 
been a cripple ever since. They live near us now, So away they went, taking their sweet, young 
and I went over to take a little dish of something | faces and merry voices from the room arain, but 
htness which they had brought into 
rest of the 
nee will 
ier’s life, I 


w I love them—these 





nice which mother had made for him. He was} not all the b 


it. Some of tl iined throt 





lying on a lounge, by a south window, busily en- 
gaged cutting strings of dancing dolls, with their | day to gild its closing hours, as 


hands all joined, out of the margins of a news-| help to cheer and bri 





paper, for some of the younger children. Heg trust. Have they any i 
looked so bright and contented that I think he | gay, joyous girls, who, as yet, seem to look upon 
must be rather happy, and he says he does not! life as a pleasure-ground, laid out for their enjoy- 
suffer much now; but it made me feel so sorry for| ment? Not, to be sure, with that light, h ippy 
him to see those crutches standing by the side of | love they feel for each other, springing naturally 
ts, pleasures and tastes 


1 


his couch, and think he might have to use them, | from the mutual pursui 
But the pretty thing which I was going to tell you | belonging to their corresponding ages, and from 
about was a flower-pot standing on a chair close | their constant companionship; but with a deep, 
by the window, with a little wooden cross in it, | tender affection, which longs to see them grow 
about two feet high, completely covered with a/into true, earnest women, with a stea ly purpose 
flourishing cypress vine. His sister, who makes | in life. A love which would fain have them escape 
wax flowers for sale, had fastened here and there | all sorrow and trial, save that which would make 


amongst the thick green masses, a crimson star them stronger and nobler. Which would pray 
very good imitations of the real blossoms which | that their fair, young lives mighi never be sha- 
belong to the vine,”’ dowed as—but no, I did not know what wav was 


“T know it must have been beautiful,’’ said I, | best for me, when I would have chosen a brighter 
“and recalls a thought I have had before; that | path for myself, and is it likely I should know 
our own crosses, if we have learned to carry them | what would be good forthem? ‘“ For my thoughts 
well, and willingly, are often so twined around | are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my 
with beauty, and crowned with brightness, that | ways, saith the Lord.’ And in His ] ving care 


we almost lose sight of them.” they are safe. Yes, drop the curtain, Roy, and 
“Do you find it so?’’ said Edna, then I hope J| brighten up the fire, that its cheery light may dance 


shall as I grow older. It does not seem so to me | upon the walls and chase away the shadows that 


now, my little ones fret me so; but I suppose we | are gathering. Good-night, beautiful, white, pure- 
girls know very little about such things yet, with | looking world! Sleep peacefully in the still moon- 
our happy lives.” light, and may angels, just as pure, guard us until 
“About crosses?’’ asked Rosalie, coming up another morning dawns. 
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MY GIRLS AND I. 


BY CHATTY BROOKS. 
OND SERIES.—No. 3. 


ere talking this morning, my girls | 
[, about girls who are always growl- 
and complaining, and finding fault. | 


<ing of Jennie Wentworth. 
is one of a class of girls; she is not 
the kind, by any means. Her 
dierate circumstances, and it is no 
that she should work and earn 
Her father has given her a good 


1d yet when the time comes for 
i teach school, and be a womanly 
booby will sit down and ery like 
lain out: **Oh, I don’t like to 
unt to teach! I'd rather stay at 


me she is dependent on her 
she eats and wears—even for 


think that any good girl, liber- 
close management of a doat- 
proud to go out and teach or 
hing to make her own living, 
father’s aid. 
I saw her once throw her- 
y her face in the pillows, and 
I flew to her, thinking she was 
1 with poignant sorrow, but she 
i't like to teach! I don’t like 
bear to be where they are !”’ 
[ said, ** be careful. I shouldn't 


you'd marry a widower with 


1d maybe be the own mother of 
at is generally the fate of such 
» turn up their noses at the 
und I think it is good enough 
I said: ** Perhaps, though, the 
ement. What do you get a 
winter school ?”’ 

irs,’’ she booh’d out. 
I said. ‘*Oh, I wish girls had 
when I were a schoolma’am ! 
re only three young ladies in 
ceived eight dollars a month; 
s, Who had followed the pro- 
s. All the rest of us got six dol- 
ind boarded ourselves. I thought I 
well at those wages; but I had to 
iy boarding. I milked, churned, 
ked, and was busy all the time. 
but the discipline was good for 
1 a great many things that never 
e to me at home; and then I 
tle for myself, to be strong, and 
rbearing, and ready to meet any 
s not the best thing for a girl to 
the lap of a loving home; it makes 
1 weak, and babyish. Better far to 
und learn to depend on her own ex- 
ving than to be cuddled all through 
years in the home-nest, or in the 
who cannot bear to see the chill 
pon their darling. Forty-five dol- 


in get a certificate from any board | 
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lars a month is such good wages, and the company 
| of little children should be considered a precious 
| privilege. Sometimes when I sit and listen, en- 
| raptured, to the eloquent preacher who was once a 
little white-headed, bare-footed pupil of mine, I 
feel the tears come into my eyes, and I say to my- 
self, ‘Oh, I do wonder if I did my whole duty 
while the lad was under my care?’ I seem to see 
his fair, up-turned face, 
as he looked then, and s 
ing I did not do all that I should have done.” 

A few years ago I met suddenly a tall, dark 
man, black-eyed and heay 
unprincipled, bold, b: 
dishonest, but I crie« 
but the beautiful az 
fore: ‘*O Edgar! Edgar! im so afraid I did not 
do my duty! I am so troubled about it! I tried 
to.do what was right.’ 

And the little boy, | 
| come up to this man! 
and with emotion, as ! soft smoothed my hair, 
hatty ! I wish thatall 


i his earnest blue eyes, 
times I shudder, fear- 


earded; he was an 
unscrupulous and 
rgetting everything 


yy of long years be- 


1 and trusted, who had 
ked down pityingly, 


said, brokenly: ** O ¢ 
others had done for 1 
me whatIam! May 


u did! They made 
{ bless you for what 
you did, my dear teach 

A complaining girl, one who was always growl- 
ing and thinking h 1 hard lot, married a 
widower with five , and before they 
were grown up, 80 as lp and a comfort to 
her, she had five of he: vn, he told me that, 
though hers was an avera happy married life, 
there had not been a1 t nee her marriage in 
which she had not w inds and fervently 
wished for those days i she was a free wo- 
man, unrestrained, uns! it liberty to come 
and go when she pleased, and with no binding re- 
sponsibility fastening her likea fetter. The duties 
she owed her family w t, and no one could 
take the burden off from . Then, she thought 
if she were again the am, she would sing 
as she followed the win L | among the hills, 
instead of crying like a vy over fancied ills; she 
would run, and jump, I ind, instead of drag- 
ging along wearily ; sh« ild encourage the little 
ones, instead of find praise, instead of 
blame; cheer, instead of condemn; and fill their 
hearts with gladness, whe nee she filled them 
with gloom. 

Under all circumstar 
that God metes out to us 
us, and will, if wet 
ing. Our lives are full 
a glory brighter than sunshine, if we will it. 
Blessings are about us, even though they may 


should remember 

1d that should bless 
away with complain- 
cheer—radiant with 


seem to come in the guise ol rrows, 

Jennie was a braver girl when I left her that 
day. I think she was ashamed of herself, humil- 
‘ such an unwomanly 

poor little widow, 


iated because she dis} 
side of her character | 
Chatty Brooks. 
September 16.—Dear little Tudie! Weall laughed 
so at the table to-night at a droll expression of hers, 
She is so innocent and so very original. I cannot 
quite remember how the subject came up for dis- 
cussion, but we were speaking of Pluto, the Pluto 
who rules in the realm of darkness, and the dear 
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child, not wishing to designate him by any ill name 
or rough cognomen, called him the factotum. Her 
pretty, soft, cautious way of speaking it was so 
funny. The child's chief charm lies in her mar- 
vellously tender, low voice. 

Tudie was hugged, and kissed, and shaken, and 
tickled, and laughed, at, until her dear little face 
was as red as a rose. She says everything as 
though she had thought it over and weighed it be- 
fore speaking. Josephine and Elenor Lisle say 
there will never be any danger of our Tudie get- 
ting into scrapes because of talking too much, or 
talking about people unguardedly. We were say- 
ing, the other day, among ourselves, that peopl 
wouldn’t talk much if they never talked about 
persons and things. Really it is surprising what 
a fund we find for conversation in the petty details 


of our homes, our lives, our breakfasts, dinner 


and suppers, our clothes, our neighbors, and our 


neighbors’ own private affairs. Does Heaven be- 
1 on earth? Where does it begin? Where is 
the room for it, or the sign of its coming if it does 
begin in our own poor, wayward, misguided hearts 
and lives? We all have aspirations for a better, 
and higher, and purer life; sometimes we agonise 
in longing for that life that is above and beyond 
this poor, sin-stained strife of years. _ Let us hope. 
In the meantime | us watch ourselves and s« 
whither drifts the tide of our daily thoughts and 
Fold your hands and listen to the hum 


of conversation thatis around you, Oneissaying: 


desires, 


“There must have been at least twelve yards of 
lace on it, costing not less than four dollars a 
vard!’ “And you say her husband bought that 
clegant little pony carriage for his wife! how, hi 
must love her,’ says another voice. 

“She's after the young preacher, sure as you 


live, she is; you never saw her dress that way be- 
fore, and wear such an elegant hat. Why the very 
plume cost over cleven dollars, and the velvet is 
of the finest quality of royal silk velvet, while that 
cluster of roses is the real French, never made 
in this country, so Miss Lee tells me.”’ 

“Yes, she can squeeze her feet int 
she does it, but when she takes her 
could not tell her foot from a lump of raw flesh: 
proud! I think she is proud, too; any woman is 
more than proud who will suffer so for the nicé 
looks of a small foot!’’ 

“Oh, they had to sell out because they were 
broke up! They never would have gone west only 
that they were obliged to. Why the farm was 
mortgaged for years! He borrowed mone y when 
he was out on an electioneering campaign and 
some of that same borrowed money bought her 
grey silk dress and that rich fur-trimmed wrap 
which she wears so like a princess!’ 

‘Pooh I don’t care what she says, or her folks | 
either! He mittened her—that was the way of it. 
He just got mortal tired of her and trumped uj} 
some excuse and left her, 
her in six months’ time.” 

“True enough! true enough! if he gets his just 
deserts he will land in the penetentiary. I have 
no doubt but he was knowing to the whole trans- 
action. I would not trust him as far as I could 
throw a dog by the tail.” | 


Her lovers all tire of 
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“Oh, I am so worried with servants, they are 
such an annoyance and trouble, not one of them 
even treats me respectfully !’’ 

*‘ First it’s measles, then croup, then dysentery, 
then a burn, or a cut, or a broken limb—days and 
nights filled with trouble—dear-o-deary 
can’t see what it all m« , 

‘*No, if I can’t have 
I'll not go tochurchall t 
all begin to know me 
thing I'll have some h id nickname fastened 
me !’’ 

If there is a choice titbit 


and not be the farst, or even the last, or any one, 


of scandal, let us try 
to help it along. The girls and I resolved this 
once, and we kept our good resolutions right 
It was amusing, too. I 

agreed to ‘ip each other in 

row path we had marked out. 

ider well when we are about 

y anything 
anything that 

r do even slight 
are, do not let us 


speak vell upon the subject, 
the dear, all-engrossing subject of dress, any more 


than we are obligec . ] s not talk trimmines, 
ws only as 


and feathers, and frill 


little as possible. Nothing dwarf a wo- 


man’s mind more than this. above all, le 


at 
envy, and 


us endeavor to keep all fe: 
malice, and ill-will, and censori ault-finding 
far away from us.”’ 

This was the 


plans for hel 


noyances creep 
cheerfully and frank 
resolutions, bear all thin kindly. It is not 
possible tl a dozen girl ild meet under one 
3 rently brought up and coming from 
d here 1 tl : ho would all 
family. 
» girls have careless habit nd some 
their ways, but this wil 
vercome, we trust, in time. 
wearil 


ra loose wrapper all da 

that she may wear it—provided she we 

until all the morning’s work is done 
it for something 

tidy in appearance. There is no arti 

man’s apparel that has the 

witchment that a loose wr: 

fortable, a woman 

one, that without a watchful car 

ing about in it all day. It 

wearing wings. 


GREAT wants develop great resources, but the 
little wants and worries are hardly provided for, 
and like the nail which strikes against the saw, 
they make not much of a mark, but they turn the 
edges terribly. I think if we looked upon all little 
worries of one day as a great united worry, self- 
control to meet it would be developed. 
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GRAZIELLA, 
(See Engraving.) 
most charming, and at the same 
f the saddest stories to be found 
1 literature is that of Graziella, an 
irtine’s Autobiography. It 
side by side with *‘ Paul and 
* Picciola”’ in its truthfulness, its 


episode is a 
story that 
Virginia 
simplicity 
last as long as they 

Lamart 
woes to 
taken a fa 
tan fisher 
family of 
aged co 1} 
daughter Gr 
children. 
ing passi 
a flecting 
tine, whic nds 
half-sad mx 
death. 

These s 
man spend ul 
they beggzed to kn what they contained that 
they shor » attractive. So he read to them 
passaces fi scolo and from Tacitus, but the, 
remained ur turbed. 

“*Whry t one’s self thus,’ they would say, 
*with idea 
Of what 
or the Fr 
burden on¢ 
they listen 

So the j 
Virginia.”” “It was I 
reading, bhi vas so habituat t 
that I kn by heart. Fan rized, 
by a long irn in Italy, with the lar ,1 
was not at command inter 
sions, whi from my lips like my mother 
tongue. 8 had this 
than the f of my little auditory changed and 
assumed ymntem 
plation, su 
I had struck the note which vibrat 

, of all ages, anc 
and universal note, tha 
uund alone the eternal truth of 

ce of God. 

a few pages, and already the 
the child, had all 
postures and expressions. The 
vw on knee, and ear inclined 


ts poetry; and will, undoubtedly, 


; us how he, a youth of eighteen, 
a holiday, and there having 
»simple habits of the Neapoli- 
the 
This family consists of an 


x 
becomes domesticated in 

them. 
Andrea and his wife, with their grand- 
ella, and 


ry is of the 


three younger grand- 


s growth of an absorb 
breast of the young girl, and of 
n the part of the youth L: 
him hali-ple 


with her in a broken heart and 


imar- 


with as a 


uneducated people saw the young 


th time over his books, and 


WwW 


1 do not even penctrate the heart? 

nee is it whether the Austri: 

at Milan? It for 
, 


h grief with such things,’ 


1e 
ish t 
And 


ion is 
wil 
ner,”’ 

in tried them with “ Paul and 
lated it 


» reading it 


who trans hilst 


WwW 
ii) 
yreting expres- 
} 


} 


reading commenced, 


pression of attention and c 
lences of the emotion of the heast. 
3in unison in 
the souls of lof all condi- 
} 


he ser tive 


tions, t t which 
contains 
art: NATt 
“T had re 
old 
changed th 
fisherman, with ell 
toward me, 
The old grandmotlh« 
her two cl 1 hands under her chin, in the atti- 
tude of th women who hear the 
God squat n upon the pavement of the holy 
temples. 
of the terra 
He had pla 
floor, and pre 


in 


peopl ung girl, 


to puff the smoke of his pipe. 
“rv, seated opposite to me, held 


word 


lich he was just now seated. 


, Without noise, his guitar upon the 
sed his hand flat over its neck, for | 

nd might cause the strings to re- | 
| out, She knew plenty of 


fear that the w 
sound, 


ising, | 


ins | 


of 


had descended from the parapet 


Graziella, who generally kept herself 
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fascinated by an 


| 
| rather aloof, insensibly drew near me, as if s} 
been 


had occult power of attra 
| tion secreted in the box SI 
magnificent eyes wide open, 


1¢@ regarded, with her 
it times the book, 
narrative 


K. 

j} times my lips, whence th issued, 
| times the space between my | ps and the book, 
if th 
|} invisible spirit which was int 


as 


she was seeking with her scrutiny the 


rpreting it to me, 
| Before I had reached the middle of the history, 
|the poor child had forgotten her reserve. I felt 
| the warmth of her breathin upon my hands, I 

hair fluttered over my brow. Two or thre 


haal 
HneCKS, 


ler 
seald- 
bedewe d the 


jing tears, fallen from her « 


| pages near my fingers.”’ 
| We have quoted enough to 
the author's description f the 


h we ref 


show how vivid is 
scene, The en- 
re iders, catches the 
exact spirit of this des > that the beholder 
exclaims ‘*‘Graziella!’ | he reads its title 
| This engraving is painting by Rudolf 
Lehmann, who upon 
which latter island was th m 
| in order that he mig 
| the bay and distant islands and ¢ 
ing, which was « 1854, 
Lamartine, who w: 
mentary and 
cluded with a strong] xpressed 
ture, but t lt ly the property 

of Mr. Oppenheim, \ lenied not only the 
original painting, b he privilege of having 
a sketch made fron 
| 


craving, to whic 


ri and Prociela 
of the fisherman, 
in his rendering of 
ist. This paint- 
was seen by 


went 


a most compli- 
This letter con- 


desire to 


grat 
ur- 


chase the pic 


THE EXTRA BLANKET. 

\P P\HE weather had changed suddenly in the 
night, and Mrs. Bu awoke almost ina 
chill. It did not minutes for the 

thrifty house-moth well-stocked 

storeroom and take ym fort- 
able to spread over her bed And then an addi- 
tional thick blanket m be laid over each of the 
children’s beds, 

** How warm and « 


ny 
to her 


a warm, soit c 


it is,”’ she thought, 
* How I 
has < ! enough this chilly 
ean spread his thick 
So, having set- 


rir) 


as she drew the cover bout her ag 
| hope George 
night. But 

travelling shawl 
tled the que stion ol 


if he has n 
over | id 
r for all her house- 
uld naturally have 

dropped off to sleep aga ! it she did not. The 
November rain on the win- 
for she thought of the many 
go that night to such 


hold, present or absent 


plashing of the chill 

| dows kept her awake, 
poor mothers who cou 
a well-filled storeroon 
for all their hou 
many were shivering with 
while such piles of and blankets were on 
her shelves, which never came out except to be 
Was not that akin to hiding 
"ould not God eall her 


1 not 
and take down extra blan- 
i. She thought how 
cold that night 


kets ehol 
the 


quilts 


aired occasionally. 
} one’s talent ina napkin? W 
unused blankets. 

over the more certain 


to an account for these 

The more she thought it 
| she became that she could well spare the package 
of old-fashioned quilts which had fallen to her 
share when Aunt Deborah’s portioned 
homes where they would 


goods were 








y the 
» me, 
story, 
[ felt 
Her 
icald- 


1 the 


rid is 
P en- 
Ss the 
older 
title, 
udolf 
upon 
nan, 
ng of 
aint- 
n by 
npli- 
con- 


pur- 


ain 
age 
her 
ned 


uld 


THE 





mly wished she had a 


be most welcome. SI 
atill larger stock to dispose of. 

‘Poor Esther Dane, I am sure the winter will 
pinch there, and she is so little used to privation. 
What a comfort that pair of crimson blankets 
would be to her poorrheumatic limbs. I chided 
George for bringing them home, but he said they 
were going so cheap he could not help it. I really 
think I shall send them over to Esther in tl 


morning.”’ 

With this warming resolution for her heart, Mrs. 
Buel felt thoroughly comfortable, and very soon 
fell asleep. 

Her good resolutions did not vanish with the 
night shadows. She rather added to them, and 
took a thorough inventory of her stock, both good 
and bad. Various quilts and blankets which had 
been stored in the garret as no longer of service 
but too good to be thrown away, wer 
down, and well repaired. She was thoroughly in 
earnest and enlisted her two daughters in the good 
work, 

It was surprising how much the three pair of 


hands accomplished during the next three days, 
but more than one widow's heart was made to 
sing for joy as the result of that wakeful hour. 
There are many who complain of sleepless hours 
which they find so long and dreary, Try to im 
prove them by planning some good for others not 


so favored, and you will be soon able to rejoice in 
the loving favor of Him who “giveth songs in the 


night.”’ 


A LETTER. 
EAR EDITOR: I hope it is not yet too lat 
to wish you a happy New Year. May it 
bring you peace and prosperity, and be 
blessed in all respects. May you be able to send 
the HomeE, month by month, into the thousands 
of waiting households which hail its coming with 


gladness. 

The first number for the new year comes to us 
rich in good things, bringing comfort and strength, 
and goodly words of blessing and cheer to 


We welcome “* Deborah Norman” with her pure, 
refining influence, and hope her “ reward’? may 
be great even as her work. Accept many thanks 
for the beautiful picture. It surpasses our ex- 
pectations, and is alone worth the price of th 
magazine. We have a wee, winsome darling in 
our home, and I, too, am often an “ Interrupted 
Reader.” The sweet babies! May the dear 
Father make us worthy of them, and teach us 
how to guide them to noble manhood and wo- 
manhood. 

I want to tell “‘ Pipsey ’’ how we made beef-tea 
for mother when she was sick. May I? Wetook 
lean, juicy pieces of beef, cut fine, put it into a wide- 
necked bottle, corked tightly, put the bottle in 
water, and let it boil an hour, drained the liquor 
out, added a little salt, and oyr beef-tea was made. 
We put no water in the bottle, so the tea was just 


the pure juice of the beef, and more nourishing | 


than if water had been added. 


A cornstarch pudding is made much better by | 
stirring in rich fruit of some kind. We use canned | 
‘ 





NOME 


CIRCLE. 


plums, and make the sauce for it of 
ce ofthe plums. It is 





cream and the j 
We wanted some molasses candy on Christmas, 


so I took a cup of molasses, a cup of sugar, half a 


cup of butter, and two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, 
boiled all together until very thick, turned it into 
a buttered tin, and when was cool cut it in 
squares. It was good, and needed no pulling, 
Try it. 

‘*Pipsey,’’ we are glad to see you ba 
i Home, and hope we may long 


A good and happy New Year to 


old place in the 
meet you there, 
you, and to little Licwren, Cuatrry Brooks and 
all the rest. We love you all, and count you as 
dear. re -j 1 KARNEST. 


1¢ 
iear, real iricnds, 


REMEMBER THE POOR, 


BY FE. MILLER CONKLIN, 


7 HEN gathered round the evening fire 
With books, and work, and pleasant 
t 


You trim the lamp to burn the high 
Then think of those who | 


Who, passing, glance within and s¢ 








The happy fireside’s calm delight; 
Then, stung with keener misery, 


Pass shivering on amid the night! 





The music sounds from fingers fair; 
The burden of the toilsome day 
| The father’s hands no longer bear. 
| But there are those with aching hands, 

And freezing feet, and breaking hearts, 
For whom no mother watching stands 

To warm and cheer with loving arts, 
And when the white-robed children kneel 

To murmur each its evening prayer; 
And mothers from the fireside steal 

To smooth each couch with tender care; 
Then think of those who crou 

Uncheered by food, or couch, « 





; ; 
-nicl 
Lt night, 





If thou hast done thine utmost part 
To help, to saye, to comfort these; 
Enjoy thine own with thankful heart, 


As one who,still the Giver sees! 





But hast thou shut thine eyes to need 


Thy heart to those who asked of the 


’ 





Nor given help by word and deed, 
Christ says, ‘‘ Ye did it unto Me 


er 


) 


Our enemy to gratify his ill-will toward us, 

acquaints himself with the infirmities both of our 
bodies and minds, sticks to our faults, makes his 
invidious remarks upon them, and spreads them 
abroad by his uncharitable and ill-natured re- 
ports. Hence we are taught this useful lesson 
| for the direction and management of our conver- 
sation in the world, viz., that we be cir umspect 
and wary in everything we speak or do, as if our 
enemy always stood at our elbow, and overlooked 
our actions, 


png eninnsen 
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Hatboro’ was formerly called the “ Crooked Billet,” or shortened into simply “The Billet.” Tradition informs 
us that it was so named from one of the old inns, having for its sign a crooked et, or stick of wood, 


CROOKED BILLET POLKA. 
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SLEEP. 


“So He giveth His beloved sleep.”—Psalm cxxvii. 2 


hearts grow weak and faint, 
e marks when their strength is failing, and 
listens to each complaint! 
Hie bids them rest for a season, for the pathway has 
grown too steep; 
And, folded in fair green pastures, He giveth His loved 
ones sieep, 


| | E sees when their footsteps falter, when their 
ii 


Like weary and worn-out children that sigh for the 

iylight's close, 

He knows that they oft are longing for home and its 
sweet repose ; 

$0 He calls them in from their labors ere the shadow 
‘round them fall, 

And silently watching o’er them, He giveth His loved 
ones sleep. 





He giveth it, oh, so gently! as a mother will 
rest 
The babe that she softly pillows so tenderly on her 


hush to 





are now the trials and sorrows that made 
them weep, 

For, with many a soothing promise, He giveth His 
loved ones sleep. 


He giveth it! friends the dearest can never this boon 
bestow: 

But He touches the drooping eyelids, and placid the 
features grow ; 

Their foes may gather about them, and storms may 
round them sweep, 

But, guarding them safe from danger, He giveth His 
loved ones sleep. 


All dread of the distant future, all fears that opprest 
to-day, 

Like mists, that clear in the sunl 
passed away; 

Nor call nor clamor can rouse them from slumbers so 
pure and deep, 

For only Jlis voice can reach them who giveth His 
loved ones sleep. 





Weep not that their toils are over, weep not that their 
race is run; 

God grant we may rest as calmly when our work, as 
theirs, is done! 

Till then we will yield with gladness our treasures to 
Him to keep, 

And rejoice in the swect assurance He giveth His loved | 
ones sleep. j 


ne 
CHILD-SONGS. 
RY JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
“N TILL linger in our noon of time, 
k And on our Saxon tongue, 
~ The echoes of the home-born hymns 
The Aryan mothers sung. 





And childhood had its litanies 
In every age and clime; 

The earliest cradles of the race 
Were rocked to poets’ rhyme, 





Nor sky, nor wave, nor tree, nor flower, 
Nor green earth's virgin sod, 

So moved the singer’s heart of old 
As these small ones of God. 


The mystery of unfolding life 
Was more than dawning morn, 
Than opening flower or crescent moon 
The human soul new-born! 


And still to childhood’s sweet appeal 
The heart of genius turns, 

And more than all the ages teach 
From lisping voices learns— 


The voices loved of him who sang, 
Where Tweed and Teviot glide, 
That sound to-day on all the winds 

That blow from Rydal side, — 


EVENINGS WITH THE 


Huenings with the Paes. 


PO! 





Heard in the Teuton’s household songs, 
And folk-love of the Finn, 

Where’er to holy Christmas hearths 
The Christ-child enters in! 


Before life’s sweetest mystery still 
The heart in reverence kneels; 

The wonder of the primal birth 
The latest mother feels. 


We need love's tender lessons taught 
As only weakness can; 

God hath His small interpreters; 
The child musi teach the man, 


We wander wide through evil years, 
jur eyes of faith gr 





But he is freshest from His hands 
And nearest unto Him, 


And haply, pleading long with Him 
For sin-sick hearts and cold, 

The angels of our childhood still 
rhe Father's face behold. 


Of such the kingdom! Teach Thou us, 
O Master most divine, 

To feel the deep significance 
Of these wise words of Thine, 


The haughty eve shall seek in vain 
What innocence beholds; 

No cunning finds the key of Heaven, 
No str } d 


gth its gate unfolds, 





essness and love 






1gness, 





HEART-HUNGER. 
BY FANNY FALES., 


I you ve me, darling, 
Break the icy s} I: 


’Neath the heart's chill surface 
Limpid waters well. 





Oh, my heart is hungry 
For the spoken word ;— 

We are paid in music 

If we pet a bird. 


toses give their sweetness 
For our tender care; 
Would you be less gracious, 


Dearest one, as fair? 


More than bird or blossom 
Is to me mine own; 

Fill my life with music 
Ere the day is flown. 


Not enough that duty 
Every hour is done; 

Lest I die of hunger, 
Feed me, little one! 


Do as does the sun, dear, 
To the waves, I wis: 

Till they glow and sparkle, 
Love me with a kiss. 


Clasp my neck, and lay your 
Soft cheek close to mine, 
At the touch life's waters 
Would be turned to wine, 
New Bedford Standard. 


WAIT, 


AST night I tried, quite wearied out, 
y) The question that perplexes still, 
And the sad spirit we call doubt 
Made the good naught beside the ill. 


This morning, when, with rested mind, 
I tried again the self-same theme 
The whole is altered, and I find 
The balance turned; the Goon supreme. 


“ 
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Mathers’ Deparlnent. 


ANGEL VISITS. 


always visit us in beautiful garments, 


air around golden with their sunny 
ner they come disguised in sober- 
lips grief-curved and eyes heavy, as 
ut come to us when and how they 
yve. Daily they are about our paths, 
ive them not with our dull bodily 
recognize their presence by the fine! 
pirits—for “of the earth earthy 
ffections clinging to the earth, we 
nor ears for the inner sight and inner 
r the pure in heart, Yes, they are 


maths, smoothing and making them | 


may; but oftener piling up obstruc- 


g them rough and thorny. 


rny! Piling up obstructions!” we 


ps of some life-weary sufferer. “Is 


els?” 
seemed before you, in the bright 


womanhood, heart-sick and life- 


as your eyes went far onward, how 


s opened, showing blessed arcadias 
unce! To gain them you felt was to 
ynward you pressed with eager 

gain them! Fora while t 
ragrance of a hundred blossoms de- 
But all at once your feet were 
re sharp obstructions in the way 
nd darkness were before you, hid 
Still, you sought to pass o1 
ugh, and the sunny vistas, o 
ymise, hidden from your sti 
ntain arose suddenly. whose 
limb. Despair wasin your}! 
of your disappointment you ca 
l of God. 
jus immortal! Not so, pilgrim 


the arcadia of your maiden dreams! 


that inaccessible mountain, a 
became visible; and 


i no green margin, bes iful with 


1, emotion of thankful: in your 


ay of escape; for, already a mortal 
yon your spirits, ‘ith hurrying 
i this new way, and the hope that 
1 around the mountain, and I 
n in view, repressed tl 

zing. 


in angel which led you into that 
our heart from fainting. Nar 
though it proved, it 
which you were passin 
t bent heavenward. And 
you not feel that you n 
vhen the sun of this world 
ky above the path of pleasur¢ 
and answer to yourself the que 
mother sat grieving for the loss of 
the sweetest and loveliest of her 
ving and refusing to be comforted. 
ng sympathy, gentle remonstrances 
from the lips of the minister who 
touched the forehead of her 
f baptism; but all availed not 
tayed not its waters, nor was 
ished in her rebellious spirit. At 
‘who had known a like sorrow, 
even like hers, been bowed int 
took into her own soft hand the 
mourner, which gave not back a} 


wh } i it, clasping her fingers in 


| 4 gentle pressur . { voice whose tender mo 
' lations went vibrating to the inmost of her spirit, she 
said; * You had ar visit last night, 
An angel visit! he words signify ? 
“Only a year has ice I had a like visit,” 
tinued the friend, “] 1 m ecognize the heay 
messenger whet rr my eyes were too fu 
tears to see her rad form, She came and went 
bearing on her 


regions of etern: i the spirit of my 


passed upward to the 
] 


ovely 
boy ty 

The hand of ther 
sure of that in wh 

“That night, 
dream—I call it a dre 
my translated one the t . the up; 
kingdom of our Fat , Wik he arms of the 
angel-mother, wl m it was plain to see 


wered to the light pres- 


mforter, “I saw ir 


evelatior 


| was wiseand tet ull my own deep affec- 
tion, as far as th ofan angel surpasses a 
weak and erring « th. 

“*Grieve no more! lt heavenly being, as she 
came tome. ‘1! this innocent one from 
you in anger or crus love for both the 
mother and child. safe in his ce Stia 
home forever, and ‘ bel sed far above any- 
thing you could ¢ r it hath not entered into the 
heart of even a mot rt ve what transcendent 
delights are in re r ose who are born into 
Heaven, Is it me t re better for ur chi 
Were I to say, ta t , dark world 
of sorrow, sin ar ar him back? 
No, grieving m er, ove this precious one 
too well. But how i you to lose the child 
in whom your heart \ ndup? I see the ques- 
ys best which lifts the 
»? Think! Not with 


tion on your lips, J 
spirit nearest to Ge 
heavenly, but 

id you love your 


‘ 
a " 
truly bless either )y your babe. It is now 


ection cot 
Iieaven, and as y« rtf it there, it 
into heavenly 


will com 


aspirations for lescends from 


and bears back Heaven, Grieving 
» I came to though 
llowed my visit, tl on good s¢ 

ur heart.’ 

is spoke to me t ts mother of my 

ver since her we een my stay and 

fort. Such an ang st night, g7 

id. The visit w tin anger. Th 

rmit them t 


the cold earth- ) gloomy grave, 


your eyes upward, 


en more bea f 
n form, and is rt nted for its guard- 
ianship. The wiser yur 1 Father hs 
moved it. Be tha il, en, dear friend. Ol 
thankful—but weey 

And the heart, whiel is of consolation 
been able to reach, felt it ling with a deep emo 
tion, and lifting i i} toward the All-Mercifu 

“T will believe th 
last nightand bore away 5 ild,’ 
with shut eyes, fri 
bowed her head upon t I mm of her consoler, “Ob 
if anything can soot! he anguish of this t 
reavement, it is to t ! } 
whom I have cared so t t issed from my arms 
to those of an angel, ar 
across the dark val 
such a heart-shudder 
words of consolation.” 


spirit of your « 


angel who came here 
she whispered, as 


gemmed lashes, she 
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recious babe, for 


: thus borne safely 
ley i I looked down wit 
for speaking such 
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AN] 


| 
Not alone in misfortune or bereavement do angels | 


visit us. They do not always make the way rough, nor 
, 


aiways darken the earth-fires around which we gather. 


Daily they come to us; hourly they seck to draw 





nearer and quicken our better impulses. A thousand 


evils—soul-destroying evils—are warded off by them, 
even though we are unconscious of their presence, and, 
it may be, resist the.very influences by which such 
pricel« ss benefits are conferred, 


“Ah! if we could but open our eyes and see; if the 
scales that obstruct our inner vision could be removed, 


if we could know our celestial visitors when t af? | 


neycom 


We may know them; and we may perceive their| 
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KIT’S BRONZE BOOTS. | ne: 





presence. Whether we are in prosperity or adversity, 
in joy or in sorrow, angel-visitors are with us when- 


18 for 





ever the thought goes upward and 


men is to 











better missio ) 
draw them nward;: ; ] iction or 
adversity is needed for the comp! ment of this 
great end, they are made subservient in the good work. 
Dut high mission, they bow a thirsty 

yu t of Marah, tl r hands hold 
not ig leaves, and a song of rejoicing is 
§ h of lament ) Happy is that 
spirit to which the angels come not on their errands of 
mercy in vain, T. 8. A. 


ts’ Greasury. 














gs HEY came hon me Friday night. Kit thought } his coffee I shot S23 lr i} 1 toward 
there never was anything quit per ctly beau- | ev And t« h his t <fast, not 
- tiful, She was sure none of the other girls had | n« r the decidedly ‘ ! expres on Kit’s 
any boots like them. To be sure, Far ny vnor told } fac« t ‘ S 
her, her new ones were to be do for Saturday, too:| “Y lt r wear your morocco boots, K It will 
but then they were only pebbled 1 co! And these | bes t i k 1 said um as Kit 
almost golden in their pretty new sheen, and the but- | went uy st li l 
tons matched, and top, and cun o | “Oh, ne , mar tg t ll ber isant 
little heels! Oh, t! proud lany- | See, t} s« grow : 
where in the world th y Kess Friday it out now! 
night when her bror r ! ! “We ] Iv ty | s you please about it 
Now, if it would only be pleasant to-morrow, so as | only remember, y } vy water-spots W n the 
she might wear them down to the library. Her little /1 ut our t ots LI e: £ rd to buy 
playmates made it a point to all mect there every | you r - sp ne 
week ; ¢ her girls’ playr s did ), the | will have to § 
library on Saturday aft« had become quite a} Kitty “pl her br boot ouree 
fashionable reception-saloon, where school-girls came | And she lo ce, indeed, \ sed 
to pick out their new bool nd talk over ea her's | her little gr te striy s ruffics 
new clothes at t same time. bound wit ry chi 1 | 
“Oh, dear! there's a « ler e moon 1 that | with the me cok er par dy i 
means rain, don’t it, 1 mma?’ er 1 Kit, as.she put ty new | boo 
aside the curtains to look out at the weather that night ”’ she as i, 2 cing a little 
before going to bed. ur y ns W allr to 
“T hope so,” answered mamma, hanging up Kitty’s | start. 
dress, and putting away the new boots in the closet “Yes, my dear, you look very nice, and neat, and 
“Why, Mamma Kessler! And I've just got .my/clean. Don't out later tl five « ck. Here is 
bronze boots—and water spots them!’ ft ( ts f n ‘ 1and cake, and be care- 
“Oh, I wasn’t thinking of your boots, d Ij fu ttos inv ¢ dre 
spoke, but of the tiny seeds in the ground, and the ten- vy all her 


der leaves on the trees, and the fresh, new grass, that 
all need rain.”’ 
“Oh, they c : 
plied Kit, as she pulled down the shade, 
“So can your 
little girl d 
pleasure most; and, besides, whatever the we: 











cI 


ry proud 


brary to 
they th 
Wirt na 
e boots! 





turns out to-morrow, it oughi to be st the kind toit iad 

please you.” he items 
“Why? How? What do you mean, mamma?” and | they okes 

Kit’s blue eyes opened very wide. thro suits. and 
“When you go to the library to-morrow, get Hannah | dise loves on! 


Moore's Tales, and read ‘The Shepherd of the Sails- | She 


bury Plain,’ and you will understand what I mean.” } a 
“But, mamm 
to be just the kind o 


IT want to know not 





¢ 


f weather to please me, when, if it 


ains, it won’t at all?”’ and Kit pouted out her pretty ; Let 


red lips. 

“Because, Kitty, it will be the kind of weather that | K 
pleases God best; and His will should be our pleasure ve 
always. Come, say your prayers now; and pray for an | F: 
unselfish, contented spirit, as well as for fair weather.” 





And mamma kissed Kitty good-night, with the first} hat. The 
While they sat there, cl 


half of the prayer offered up in her own heart for her | 
little girl. } ta 
“Partly cloudy and clearing weather,” read Kit the/ d 





Why ought it | th 





r Kit, who usually led the way. 





hey all fluttered : 


fit sat down on the sofa and crossed her little feet, 


ry conspicuously showing her beloved boots. Then 
unny Raynor buttoned and unbuttoned her kid 


gloves, making a pretence of fixing the elastic of her 


thers looked on. 





ttering and laughing, and 








lking over where they should go for ice cream, won- 


dering which place gave the most for ten cents, they 
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were su l hed by the sound of 
presently avy drops of rain dashed down the 
Poor Kit, she looked up at the r 
and dow ots! 

“What Lo, 
asked, i 

“Tf ye 
said F: 
ting then 

“Or if the ebt 
Hastings. 

“Or last th 
ham. 

“But ed Kit, 
“They're il new bronze 
spot, and Oh, dear 

“Why, I ‘anny. 
the door 
anyhow rain 
reach § +. 

A br ht! 
door, wat r 
Kit tipt 
out a dro) 

Walnut ] Ping 


down a 


window ain 


girls? They'll be ruine she 


whisper, 
ild put them in ur pocket 


1ers as she 8] 


wr, rolling up he 


in} 


oves 
oke. 
continued Ci 


sled morocco,” ssy 


kid toes,”’ mn Gertie Gra- 


rever, 

* said I 
n a few doors of your 
will st 


»p by the 


has slacked now 
They all ywed Kit to the 


top, and just betw 1 the sho r 


f } 
OL 


pavement and goton the car with- 
her boots. 
, and the raiz 


began to pour 
pruce Street I cr ing was a 


1¢@ window, an 


onductor asked her 


round, then,” 


ILLUSTRATED HOME 


| 
thunder, and | 


MAGAZINE. 
what that gayly-dr rl in the corr 
doing out in the stor: oSpruce Street a 
and Kitty was puzz ed li 
she should do n 
cents, and the rain 
Presently the gentl 
tracted toward her b 
part of the quiet litt 
in the car ping down, fixing 
something or other , and her face 
very hot and flushed. § tione 
stop at Spruce str 


ier was 


ttle brain over what 
yw. en out all of her fifteen 
down Il. 
it opposite Kit was at- 
ttle movement ont 


corner he 


he 
had notice 
so lon 
looked 
d the conductor to 
bell rang, she Jumped 
up quick, and two ckinged feet tripped 
out of the car. 

“The re’ 
tor as she got the world would have 
waded through the pu eatin boots!” 

Kit ran home fa 
was dark, and the 
sorry, muddy, 1 
step when the door 0 

“Why, Kitty Ke 
Whe! 

“Tere, mamm 
took them off in tl 
out from underns 
and a white paras 

Kit caught a bad 
ildn’t h 


t's “‘ masterly 


sa said the condue- 


barefooted ! 


col scold 
Ii 
gloves just lil lay 

s mightily 
over them; but ofall t t e ever had, 
anytl y quite « to 1 


hin to her her 


wers very 


ver as beloved 


mze boots! 


Health Department, 


DON’T KISS THE BABY. 
Lt tit the Scientific American give 


nove 
il practice of ki 
irge abatement. 
be a littl 1d startling for the 
but it w ) m to let its so 

the Hom 


2 of warning against 
sing b« 


The 


ibi 
practice note 


§ 


kissing of cl 

practice. word advise . 

the occas rous would be the proper word, 
did thek the mischief th lo. Yes 1 
murderou are speaking to you. Do you 
member friend Mrs. B 
other day, p of flannel aro l your n 
And when ra came dancing ir 
didn’t you her demonstrati 
& precious t,and kiss her? Then 
proceeded t the dre 
you from pr I ting the night Y 
no designs r child’s life, we know: neve 
less you ki l ! Killed her ou had 
fed her with st: nine or arsenic, 
fatal. 

“Two or t 
plain of asor 
alarmir f 
“ diphtheri 
little mound 

sit. 

“Of course, t mothe 
not dare to you of any instrumentality in h 
bereavem< I it to a my 
dence, The a nothing to disturb the delu- 
sion; that w impolite, if not ernel; but to an | 
eutsider h« ay that the child’s death was due |! 


y‘ madam 
our dear 
to the room, 
vely, call her 

ly 


on 
uu screnel) 
-adful sore t at that kept 
ou had 
rthe- 
is surcly as if y 
Your care 
after, the little pet began to com- 
The ily 


doctor cam 


syn rrew rapi 
© explain them all. To-« 
nwood the sole memento of 
r does not suspect and would 
rl 


terious Provi- 


theria entirely tot ract of child 


conceive of any more 


precisely 


» 


hose a 
¢ it 
ant, it 


ré 
not justifiable? 
“rr Ryi 
AS ¥ 
“Tt would b 
s and ria is due to suc) 
want of thought. " :s have the 
so mild a form th t } t for 


f the prevalent 
LN disease Ir 
ple cold 

nothing of 
greater dan- 
the 
s usually if not 


a sim 
‘ la 
and : 
CX} ) 


ger of labial ynsideration 


well-establist 


] ‘ 


always commu ransplanting o 


the malignant vegct ’ ses the disease, the 
fact that there 
ing the contagion 
kissing, and the fi 
children on all occa 
surprising that, 


ans of bring- 
the act of 
istom of kissing 


it 


can b " rt mre 
to il than 
irther f t t c 


sior iniversal, is not 
once imported into 
ome epidemic, 
the spread of diph- 
-kissing. There 
1iough it is hard to 
ted to the spread of 
tsoperation., Itstands 
to diphtheria about t! mn that promiscuous 
hand-shaking forme! i tech, 

“Tt were better to avoid t practice. The children 
ill not suffer if they l issed: and their friende 
ought, for their sake, t tl ixury for a season. 
A single kiss has been 
the most careful lition to communicate 
the disease without know i Beware, then, of play- 
ing Judas, and let the babies ¢ 1, 


when t 
a community, it is very 
“Tt would be absurd 


are other modes « t t 


the infection or mors 


Ww 


to infect a family; and 
may | 
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ure 


or | 
lrew 
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‘ise ly 
but 


y are 


alent 
such 
use in 
cold; 
ing of 
dan- 
n the 
if not 
ng of 
e, the 
yring- 
act of 
issing 
is not 
d into 
ic. 
diph- 
There 
ard to 
pad of 
‘tands 
cuous 


ildren 
riends 
ason. 
y; and 
nicate 
play- 













FASHION DEPARTMENT. 





Housekeepers’ Department, 


COOKING FOR INVALIDS., 


Jy ET all the kitchen utensils used in the prepara- 
| tion of invalids’ cookery be delicately and scru- 
. 4 pulously clean; if this is not the case, a disagree- 
able flavor may be imparted to the preparation, which 
flavor may disgust, and prevent the patient from par- 
taking of the refreshment when brought to him or her. 

For invalids, never make a large quantity of one thing, 
as they seldom require much at a time; and it is de- 
sirable that variety be provided for them. 


Always have something in readiness; a little beef 


tea, nicely made and nicely skimmed, a few spoonfuls 
of jelly, ete., ete., that it may be administered as soon 
almost as the invalid wishes for it. If obliged to wait 
a long time, the patient loses the desire to eat, and 
often turns against the food when brought to him or 
her. 

In sending dishes or preparations up to invalids, let 


everything look as tempting as possible. Havea clean | 


tray cloth laid smoothly over the tray; let the spoons, 
tumblers, cups and saucers, etc., be very clean and 
bright. Gruel served in a tumbler is more appetizing 
than when served in a basin or cup and saucer, 

If the patient be allowed to eat vegetables, never 
send them up undercooked, or half raw; and let a 
small quantity only be temptingly arranged on a dish. 
This rule will apply to every prep: 
is much more likely to enjoy his food if small deli 
pieces are served to him. 

A mutton chop, nicely cut, trimmed and broiled toa 
turn, isa dish to be recommended for invalids; but it 
must not be served with all the fat at the end, nor must 
it be too thickly cut. Let it be cooked over a fire free 
from smoke, and sent up with th 








ration, as an invalid 





‘gravy in it, between 
two very hot plates. Nothing is more disagreeable to 


an invalid than smoked food, . 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH, 


T is impossible yet to predict what the spring fi 
ions will be. As Nuster comes early this year, it is 
possible that before the close of the month we may 

get glimpses of new styles. But, for the most part, 

March is a boisterous month, and the winter costumes 
and even furs are retained. 

The Metropolitan, a new fashion paper, published in 
New York by Butterick & Co,, tells us that the mask 
veil, the style that is wrapped about the face before the 
hat is put on, is not as popular as it has been. The 
close veil is now laid over the centre of the front edge 
of the hat rim, and then drawn back close to the ears 
and fastened under the hat behind. A fancy pin, or 
tied ends that float, hold it in position, This arrange- 
ment is for walking, riding or skating; but for evening 
wear, white illusion or Brussels net is more than ever 
in favor. A yard-wide lace, that is three yards long, is 
the favorite. It is thrown over the hat near one end, 
and then tied in one knot under the chin; the long end 
is passed about the neck, brought forward of the left 
shoulder and fastened under a bouquet of natural 
flowers, provided fresh flowers are npt too dear, Black | 
thread net, with open dots, is worn for church and 
Visiting, and is arranged hke the great crape walking 
veil, The favorite travelling veil is a square of peacock 
blue or peacock green silk tissue, which is pinned over 
the entire hat or bonnet, with the point in fronf drawn | 
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Avstion Department, 


| RECIPES. 


| SHEEP’s Toncues In Savory JELLY.—Skin the 
tongues, lard them, and cook them, until they are 
quite tender, in good veal broth, or any white stock. 
Take out the tongues, boil down the liquor to a stiff, 
clear jelly, and pour enough of it over them to cover 
them. To be eaten cold. 

To CLARIFY Dripprinc.—Put the dripping into a 
basin; pour over it boiling water, in which a teaspoon- 
ful of salt has been dissolved, and keep stirring the 
whole to wash away the impurities. Let it stand to 
cool, when the water and dirty sediment will settle at 
the bottom, Repeat this operation at least twice with 
fresh water. When cold, remove the dripping from the 
water, and melt it into jars, 





RABBIT CUTLETS.—Prepare the rabbits as you would 
| forastew; cut the different limbs into the size of cut- 
lets—such as the shoulders cut in half, also the legs, 
with the ends of the bones chopped off, and pieces of 
the back, even to the half of the head. Have ready 
some bread-crumbs and the yelk of an egg beaten up, 
Drop each cutlet into the egg and then cover it with 
| bread-crumbs, as for veal cutlets. Fry thema nice brown, 
and when you dish them pour round them some rich 
brown gravy, which may be flavored with tomato sauce 
if approved, and put round them rolls of fried bacon, 
LEMON PuFFs.—One quart of milk, the yelks of six 
eggs, two cups of white sugar, two tablespoonfuls of 





flour, three lemons. Beat the eggs, sugar and flour 
together well; beat the eggs first, then add the lemon 
juice; have your dish lined with paste; do not add the 
milk until you are ready to put it into the oven, Beat 
up the whites, add fine white sugar, a large teacupful, 
and beat very light; flavor to taste. When the custard 
is done spread the icing over it, set it back in the oven 


and let it brown nicely. Eat as soon as cold, 


down far enough to preserve the neck-tie from being 
soiled with car-dust. These colors are pleasant to the 
eyes, and wear a long time without looking rusty. 

The lat tyle in infants’ cloaks is to line them with 
cigar-brown silk, matelassé or flannel, instead of pink 





| or blue as heretofore. This color does not show use so 


soon as the more delicate tints. For a very young 
baby the double circular is the most popular garment. 
It has a silk-lined hood, and the edges of the upper cir- 
cular may be bordered with a white and brown woollen 
chenille fringe which has a twisted heading of the wool; 
or it may be finished without decorations, save a float- 
ing loop, and ends of brown ribbon at the back. 

In gentlemen's shirts the shield-shaped bosom has 
been found so convenient that it is more in use than in 
any other. The plaits upon the fronts of bosoms are 
not so wide as formerly. Many shirts are exhibited 
with narrow stripes of various colors upon the edges of 
the centre plaits,and around the edges of the collar 
others have stripes running upon the edge 
of all the plaits. 

The “Garrick” collar, which is the latest style pre- 
sented, is decidedly genteel in appearance, and is be- 
coming to most persons. While these stand-up collars 
are evidently the most stylish at present, the turn- 
down forms are yet in vogue, and are worn nearly as 
much as ever,many genflemen preferring them. In 
these designs the “ Richelieu” and “ Cambridge" collars 
take the lead, 





and cuffs; 
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ARTHUR'S 


ILLUSTRATED HOME 


MAGAZINE. 


Dew Publications, 


The Apoealypse Revealed ; wherein are disclosed 
the Arcana there foretold, which have hitherto re- 
mained concealed. From the Latin of Emanuel Swe- 
denborg, 
Co, Thoughtful and observant peopie have not failed 
to notice a widespread and steadily-increasing dissatis- 
faction, among a large class of intelligent and good men, 
with some of the doctrinal interpretations of Scripture 
that were formulated into creeds and confessions of 
faith in the darker days of the past centuries; a dis- 
satisfaction that does not arise from any moral defec- 
tion, nor from any pride of free thinking; but which 
is based honest desire for the truth. This is 
not confined to laymen, nor to non-church-going peo- 
ple, but prevails widely among clergymen of all de- 
nominati manifesting itself 
conflicts, disturbances and unhappy alien 

As the years go by, this state of things shows a steady 
increase, and the antagonism between 
seekers after truth and the adherents of old forn 
doctrine and what is called church authority, 
stronger and stronger. Men want 
selves, and in the light of Scripture and their indi- 
vidual , whether a thing be true or They 
wish to believe for themselves, and not be bound, under 
pain of God's displeasure, to the faith of another. They 
do not authority, but truth, that they may be 
able to give to their own hearts, as well as to another, a 
reason for the hope that is in them. 

It is now over a hundred years since the work named 
at the head of this article first made its appearance. 
Besides this, the distinguished author, one of the 
learned men of his time, wrote and published voln- 
minously; first in the departments of science 
philosophy, ar 
subjects. 

Immediately after the issue of his theological wor 
originally in the Latin, they wore translated into the 
English language, and ever since that time have beer 
printed ublished, their circulation a 
steady inc and their doctrines finding a larger 
acceptance year to year, Of late, the circulation 
of the writ Swedenborg has been greatl; 
tended, and those whoare acquainted with their 
liar teachings, recognize their influence upon ¢ 
gious thought of the day, and see in the 
of old dogmas to which we have referred, and the de- 
mand for a faith to which reason can 
assent, ev! es of the work they have a 
and the lar nd more important 
destined to achiev 

A most remarkable 


Two vols, 


upon an 


ons, sometimes in shary 


ations, 


independent 
s of 
grows 
to know for them- 


reason not 


want 


most 


and 


l afterward exclusively on theologica 


showing 


} . 
Dance 


distur 
give its fullest 
lready done 
work they 


are 


fact in regard to the interest 
which has been awakened, of late, in the writings of 
Swedenborg, was given, a few months since, in one of 
the daily papers of our city, The 
We copy a portion of the article. 

“Within the last few years the circulation of Sweden- 
borg’s wor has largely increased in this country, and 
a knowledge of their true character has become, in 
consequence, more widely known, Only the prejudiced 
or ignorant now regard them as weak and visionary. 
Their breadth and logical clearness command the re- 
spect and attention of the best minds of the age. The 
profoundest thinkers and the most astute theologians, 
when they stand face to face with Swedenborg on the 
rational plane of thoughtand doctrine, find themselves 
in the presence of a master-spirit. 

“ Hitherto the Protestant clergy in this country have, 
strange as it may seem, remained in comparative igno- 
rance of Swedenborg’s writings, and of their widely- 
increasing influence on the religious ideas of the age. 
Aware of this fact, and deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of giving them an opportunity to examine 
the new doctrines set forth therein, a gentleman of this 
eity, Mr. L. C. lungeriech, generously offered, about two 
years ago, to furnish every Protestant clergyman in 


Evening Telegraph. 
It says: 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippineott & | 


America who might desire to receive it, a copy of Swe- 
denborg’s * True Christ Religion,” a large octavo of 
over six hundred pages, in which the whole theology 
of the New Church is fully set forth. In order to carry 
out this work efficiently, he made an arrangement 
with the extensive publishing houseof J. B. Lippincott 
«& Co., of Philadelphia, to take applications for the book 
and to send it to an “xyman who asked for it; the 
only expense to the: nt being the postage, twenty 
cents, 

“The result of this offer 
thousand copies of the 


is remarkable. Nearly four 
have been asked for and 
sent to clergymen and students of theology; and the 
demand increases from day to day. Mr. Tungerich 
being a gentleman of large wealth, and deeply in ear- 
nest in the work he has undertaken, stands ready 
respond, through the publishing house above named, 
|} touny extent; and the! notaclergyman in America 
who may not, if he de ‘ have a copy of Sweden- 
borg’s “ True Christia ’ 
* Co-ordinate with t 

New Church Tract 

city, which less than a ys 
clergymen, throug! 


book 


thatof* The American 
ition Society of this 
offered to send to 
the publishing house used 
by Mr. Iungerich, a copy of Swedenborg’s work enti- 
tled * Heaven and its Wonders, and Hell; from Things 
Heard and Seen, ivo of four hundred and fifty 
pages, requiring only the postage, fifteen cents. The 
response to this offer has been quite as active as that 
just mentioned, over fifteen hundred copies of “ Heaven 
and Hell” having, in a few months, gone into the 
hands of ministers. The demand for these books is not 
limited to one or twod nations, but comes from 
all alike, Many of tl that accompany the 
ealls for books, show a rol desire to examine the 
doctrines of the New Church and to know just what 
they teach, It is « med by the receivers of these doc- 
trines that they are I rational agd scriptur: 
but that they furni means for harmoniz 
the conflicting vi ‘ ny sects in Christendom 
and of uniting all if not in external 
formity. Such a con ation all true souls most 
rnestly desire, and, t igh whatever means it 
8, it will be g y med. 
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the good and the ev tut é named at the head 
of this article is of rand higher character, and 
professes to unfold the true meaning of the great Book 
of Revelation as the inner or spiritua 
sense, which Swedenborg ives by means of the dox 


Swedenborg's “T 
statement of the doctrine 
treatise on “ He 
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“aven 


cribes 


work 


contained in 


trine of Correspondences 

All Seripture, he says, whether written 
of pure symbol, history or proph 
spiritual meaning, which is its divine sense, and by» 
which it connects the human race with Heaven, When 
® man reads the natura thoughtfully and rever- 
ently, the angels who ar him see in his thought 
only the divine sense, 1eans of this are able to 
come closer to him wi ieir holy and saving in- 
fluences, It connect man with 
Heaven by the power of its divine sense, that 
the Word of God was given in a symbolic form, In 
man’s decline from innocence, he lost the power to see 
spiritual truth; and in his progressive restoration since 
the coming of the Lord, he t last arrived at a state 
of inner enlightenment sufficiently clear to compre- 
hend, in some small degree, the purely spiritual. And 
now that this “fullness of time has come, in the pro- 
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EDITOR’S D 


the sacred casket and again possess the precious jewel 
within, has, it is alleged, been, 
mercy, restored, It is by the application of this key, 
or the law of Correspondences, that Swedenborg un- 


folds, in the two volumes before us, the hidden mean- | 


ings of the wonderful Apocalypse, 

Bric-a-Brac Series, No, 5. The Greville Me- 
A Journal of the Reigns of King George IV, 
and King William ITV. By Charles C. F. Greville, Clerk 
of the Counsel to those Sovereigns. Edited by Richard 
Henry Stoddard. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. The sub- 
stance of this exceedingly interesting and lively little 
volume has been drawn from the larger English edi- 
tion of the much-talked-about Greville Memoirs, which, 
in spite of their bulky character and the frequently 
arid nature of their contents, have attained an exten- 
sive reading in England. In their present shape, we 
have the wheat winnowed from the chaff, the ains of 
gold separated from the coarser debris in w hic h they 
were imbedded, 

History of Two Lives: a True Storv; and The 
Serpent in the Cup. By Mrs. Lucy E. Sanford. New 
York: The National Temperance Society and Publica- 
tion House, The Rev. Dr. Prime, in his introduction 
to this “ true story,” remarks as follows 

“The facts embodied in this volume, and presented 
in dramatic and impressive terms, made a deep im- 
pression upon my mind, * * * Unhappily, the sin 
and misery of intemperance furnish so many and so 
fearful illustrations, that we have no need of arts 
of fiction to invent or embellish narratives of vice to 
be used in the work of restraint and reform. The 
TRUTH is the most painful.” 

That the impressive narratives here recorded are 
true, no one who has even a slight acquaintance with 


moirs. 
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the effects of the “accursed thirst’’ for strong drink, 
can for a moment doubt. And this so evident truth- 
| fulness must give them a power for good far beyond 
| that of the most highly-wrought fiction. 


Vick’s Floral Guide for 1875. Published Quar- 
terly, by James Vick, Rochester, New York. We are 
in the receipt of the January number of this now well- 
known periodical, It contains over one hundred pages, 
with five hundred engravings and letter-press descrip- 
tions, with directions for culture of the same number 
of our best flowers and vegetables. ,It is truly a useful 
and elegant book of its kind; and remarkably cheap 
at twenty-five cents a year. We notice that its editor 
and publisher proposes to receive from customers, or 
others, whatever money they may appropriate for the 
relief of the Kansas sufferers, acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of all such money, and giving an account of its 
disposal, and to add to such sums five hundred dollars, 
as his own subscription. He also offers to appropriate 
to supplying the Kansas sufferers with seeds, any 
money that may be sent him for that purpose, at the 
same time generously donating five hundred dollars 
himself to the same fund. 


Briggs & Brothers’ Illustrated Floral Work and 
Catalogue, For July and October, 1874. This number 
is designed more particularly to bring to the notice of 
the public Messrs. Briggs «& Brothers’ extensive and 
varied collection of bulbs, for planting and cultivating 
which it gives full sctutaieihons . In connection with 
this we have to acknowledge the receipt, from the same 
firm, of a box of choice bulbs. If they are fair speci- 
mens of those offered for sale by this house, we cannot 
see that those who purchase from it will have any occa- 
sion to regret doing so, 


Hditog’s Department, 


Waifs of Humanity. 


N another part of our magazine will be found an 

exceedingly interesting account of “The Girls 

Lodging House,”’ at No. 27 St. Mark's Place, New 
York City, one of the many noble charities that indicate 
the steady progress of that higher and truer Chris- 
tlanity which is advancing upon the world, and mak- 
ing itself felt in hundreds of beneficent ways, Don’t 
fail to read it, tjclow we give, from the New York 
Herald, a description of a scene in another charitable 
institution, which no one can read without being 
deeply moved: 

“The Foundling Asylum on Sixty-eighth Street (New 
York) now stands as a glorious monument, first to the 
indefatigable and almost superhuman exertions of the 
good sister in-charge, and secondly to the munificent 
oounty and a genuine humanity of a community pro- 


| none being employed who cannot present a certificate 
| good health from a physician, and another of good 
haracter from some known and reliable person. Even 
the small sum allotted for this service proves of in- 
calculable benefit, securing, as it does, a roof for many 
a poor family, which is, in itself, a great charity. Now 
| it may be as well to explain that, although the dimen- 
| sions of the building are large, it has been found neces- 
sary to care for many of the infants left at the asylum 
by means of outside nurses, and that the helpless little 
waifs may be properly attended to, a detective is de- 
tailed to the institution, who frequently visits each 
nurse at times when he is least —— The result of 
this experiment has proved highly successful. This 
was amply exemplified yesterday by the presence of 
|} over one thousand beautiful and healthy children, 
l}averaging from a month to three years old, whose 
nurses had come for their pay as well as to receive 
clothing, all of which, by the way, is made in the 
asylum, It was a wonderful scene, and those who wit- 
| nessed it, however hard-hearted the visitors might be 


verbial for its charity in the broadest sense of the term. | could not fail to be impressed by the heavenly thoughts 


It would, indeed, be a superfluous task to dilate on the 
solid benefits conferred by the asylum, 


which, com-| worked such wonders, 


| that prompted the establishing of an institution which 
Above all, the fact that the in- 


mencing with a circumscribed establishment in Wash-| stitution prescribes neither creed, nor class, nor color 


ington Square, scarcely over five years ago, now com- 
mands, by its splendid proportions, the attention of | 
the passers-by—a home, as one of the reports states, 
‘for the innocent offspring of passion or poverty, for 
whom the doorstep, the street, the sink, the river, the | 
string and the knife presented such a means of rid-| 
dance to those who, suffering from poverty or fearing | 
disgrace, sat in final judgment upon it,’ as well as for | 
‘the rescue of fallen women before they have sunk to} 
the hopeless depths of misery and crime.’ But the 
necessity and influence of such an institution have 
been so well proved by its results, that comment is 
almost out of place, Suffice it to say, that a visit yes- 
terday to the asylum only confirmed the prediction | 
long ago expressed, that the day would come when the | 
house in W ashington Square would be totally inade- | 
quate to the demand made upon Its resources. 
‘Yesterday was what is Known as ‘Pay Day’—an 
event which occurs once a month, when the outdoor | 
nurses are remunerated for their services, It may be | 
as well to mention that the utmost care and diserimi- 
nation are exercised in the sclection of these nurses 


cause appeals to al 


and there was a goodly representation from every 
source—must, in itself, commend the broad and noble 
principle upon which the asylum is based. That this 
crime of infanticide has been successfully grappled 
with and diminished through the instrumentality of 
the institution, trustworthy statistics already show. 
“All the wards are now full, there being at present 
about three hundred and fifty children cared for in the 
building, which, from the basement to the roof, presents 
in the interior a picture of order, cleanliness and regu- 
larity, which speaks volumes for the untiring exer- 
tions of the good sisters whose lives are devoted to a 
cause than which no nobler is known to the devotees 
of charity and religion. That deep interest is taken in 
the asylum, is evident from the throng of ladies, em- 
bracing in their number those whose labors and sub- 
stantial support in the cause of charity are well known, 


|}and the fact that they almost rivalled each other in 


contributing the livelong day, with needle and thread, 
to clothe the little waifs, is in itself significant of their 
commendable devotion on behalf of an asylum whose 
the world. Sister Irene—and her 
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us with the snecess of the institu. | 
ly, as she ever has, a gigantic task on 
iment of nursés and their chi urges 
ided for ere they left the building.” 


Under Difficulties. 


name is syr 
tion—had y« 
hand, but 
were well pro 


wry 


YOMETHING of the old barbaric spirit that set wo- | 
N man under the heel of man still clings to our civ- 
ilization, and is perpetually 


revealing itself in 
er intellectual freedom 
recognize her equal right with him- 
self to determine what work she shall do in the world, 
the man draws a circle, and says to the woman, 
must keep within this sphere.” All of what are known 
ns the learned professions are on the outside of this 
circle, and the moment a woman attempts to enter any 
one of them inds herself met by a stern repulse, 
If she persist in her efforts, she encounters ridicule, in- 
sult, oran iron-handed rejection. No question is asked 
as to her peculiar fitness for the life-work upon which 
she desires to enter. She is a woman; and the man 
says, she shall not, if he can prevent it, become a doc- 
tor, a lawyer, ora preacher, 

This is the old barbaric “ Might is right” 
a poor comm«e ry on the christian civilization 
nineteenth century. A notable instance is given of the 
courage and of an American lady, who, 
denied the sought in her own country, 
went to Gern for the study of 
medicine, same barrier there. On 
being refused ttance toa course of medical lectures 
in one of the 
determined to 
off for a your 
summoned to a hotel 
States. As there was 


efforts to limit } 
ment. Failing to 


spirit, and 


of the 


erance 
she 
larger facilities in 
her 


s 
met 
oted universities in Germany, she 
male costume and pass herself 
One day an American consul was 

to see a lady from the United 
no reception room in the hotel, 
he was show! to the room indicated in the note he 
had received, servant. He looked in vain for 
the lady, but 1at he supposed was a young man 
sitting on a He undeceived. The 
“boy” said he : simply in disguise, and set forth at 
length the for such extraordinary 
She said she ved to attend that course of: lec- 
tures, and had called in the consul to give her real 
name and place of residence in the United States, so 
that in case of trouble she could appeal to him for pro- 
tection. The position of the consul was a novel 
but he finally consented to take the lady's statement, 
and promised to keep the secret 
should be discov« i. This did not happen. 
guise answered its purpose; the lady remained at the 
institution passed through the course with 
honor, and ess now applying the knowledge 
gained, in her } somewhere in the United States. 

A fact like this, and it is one of many that could be 
cited, should « ish of shame to the face of every 
narrow-minded professor, or member of a faculty, who 
obtrudes his little self in the way of a woman’s inborn 
right to enter upon any field of work for which God has 
given her a natural fitness, 


on 


was soon 
conduct, 


reasons 


res 


was 


one, 


The dis- 


The Progress of Woman, 


ROFESSOR SWI NG, in a discourse on the “ Pro- 
gress of Woman,” says: 


woman is advancing toward the 
ballot-box and toward all the professions, I know not, 
but she is unfolding into a measureless usefulness, 
May no coldness of man silence the great debate, 
check her spirit of progress. Long enough has Chris- 
tianity advanced upon one foot. It will require all 
souls that love it to make its banner of love successful. 
The harvest is so great that we may excuse no one from 
the field. Toexcuse one-half the human family,a half 
gifted with sentiment, with spirituality, with soul, isa 
madness, a cri cainst the dearest of our race. A 
progress towa: “v use sgaine ss must be eonsidered the best 
advance for all, and those graves must be confessed 
great, not into which generals, or kinga, vr orators, or 
— alone may have fallen, but also those into which | 
1umble ones g£o dow n, beneath flowers placed by the | 
hand of gratitude, and beneath the tears from hearts 
made nobler and hs ap pier by the life that goes so hum- | 
bly and silently back to its God.’ 
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OUR PREMIUM PICTURES. 


1, The Interrupted Reader. 4, The Wreath of Immortelles, 
2. The Lion in Love. 5. Peace be unto this House. 
3, Bed-Time, 6. The Christian Graces, 

7. The Angel of Peace, 


Every subscribe r to “ ARTHUR’ 
MAGAZINE” for will} t right to order one of 
these large, beautiful Ste« ngravings free. 

If no choice is made “ Tue INTERRUPTED READER” 
will be sent, 

| If more than 
bers can have 
which they will | 
fully put up on strong rollers 
character and quality wit! , do not sell at the 
picture stores for less than $.00; and none of the above 
subjects are to be had fro ture dealers for less than 
$6.00, and some of ther ess than $15.00, 

Our subscribers wil! see, e, that we offer them 
a rare opportunity to sup emselves with first- 
class engravings at a trifli 


S ILLUSTRATED Home 


Svo 


our subscri- 
each, on receipt of 
by mail, care- 
Engravings of like 
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them 


be pr 


for SO ce s 
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BUTTERICK’S PATTERNS. 
“HOME MAGAZINE” AGEN( 


As regular agents of F. Butt k & Co., we can now 
supply, by mail, on receipt of the price, any of their 
patterns, Books containing a large number of patterns 
for ladies’ and children’s d rom which to select 
will be sent on application, 

Butterick’s patterns are now 
most practical and reliable that are issued, and enable 
any lady to be not own dressmaker, but to 
appear as well and dressed as any of her 
neighbors, 

ay See new patterns int 
with prices, 


Y. 


acknowledged to be the 


tastefully 
ber of Home Magazine, 


NOTICE.—In ordering patterns, be particular to state 
the size desired by bust measure or waist measure, or 
in the case of children by the as the patterns are 
cut ina number of different and it is absolutely 
necessary to have the size before pattern can be sent. 
Be careful to make no mistake in the number of the 
| pattern wanted, as no change can be madeatfter the pat- 

tern is ordered and sent. Attention to these small 

details will save time in the reception of patterns or- 
dered, and a great deal of trouble to us, 
We are receiving large orders for these popular, prac- 
| tical patterns, and in all instances they give the most 
thorough satisfaction. 


age, 


sizes, 


nor | 


'ARARE OPPORTUNITY TO PROCURE VALU- 
ABLE BOOKS. 


We particularly refer those who have made up clubs 
for the HomE MAGAZINE, as well as others, to our offer 
to send “CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZDIA”’ and “THE 
LIBRARY OF WONDERS” as premiums for subscribers 
at club rates, See our “ Book-Clubbing List No, 3,” on 
third page cover. We have made the terms 80 easy, 
that almost any one who desires to possess these valu- 
able books may now obtain them. Fach set is a library 
in itself, and as books of reference and general informa- 
| tion both are invaluable, 
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A READY BINDER FOR THE HOME MAGAZINE. 


This Binder is so arranged that each number of the 
magazine can be inserted as soon as received, and s0 
kept smooth and elean; and has, when all the numbers 
for the year have been thus inserte d, the appearance of 
a bound volume, It is got up he undsome ly in fancy 
cloth, with gilt and embossed side. Price $1.00; on re- 
ceipt ‘of which it will be sent by mail. Subscribers who 
have complete back volumes of the HomME MAGAZINE 
that they wish bound, can, by the use of this binder, 
put them in a permanent and substantial book form, 


WORDS OF COMMENDATION. 


The Home MAGAZINE for this year is receiving a 
more cordial welcome and a higher approval than ever 
before, Our efforts to make it the best magazine for 
home reading in the country are being more and more 
widely acknowledged. Commendation from subscrib- 
ers and the press are of the strongest and most flatter- 
ing character. We give an extract from a single letter: 


“T write to let you know how highly we prize the 
magazine. Like the angels, it grows young and beauti- 
ful as itadvances in years; and its monthly visits bring 
angelic influences into our hearts and homes. My wife 
and daughter are impatient for the day of its arrival, 
and read nothing else till its contents are devoured, 

“The two pictures you have sent us this year are of 
rare excellence, and illustrate admirably the home vir- 
tues which your magazine so well inculcates and fos- 
ters,” 

The Danville (111.) News says of our magazine: 

“Tt is always pure in tone, elevated in character, and 
has been growing better for years.” 

The Fludson (Mich.) Post says: 

“Among the numerous valuable magazines 
come to our table, none are more welcome than the 
Home. Mr. Arthur takes high rank among |! 


that 


literary 
men, and no books are more eagerly sought for than his, 
in all of which he has succeeded in making fiction 
the vehicle to convey excellent‘moral and religious 
thoughts to tender minds, He has now turned his 
entire attention to his magazine,and the January 
number is evidently the first of an improved series, 
No mother can afford to do without Pipsissiway’s hints 
to mothers and housekeepers, valuable because always 
practical.” 

We could fill pages with such notic es, but these will 
suffice to show the estimate in which our magazine is 
held, We hope to make it still better and better as the 
months go by. 


TO YOUNG LADIES, TEACHERS and PARENTS 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 


EUROPEAN STUDY AND TRAVEL. 


A lady of culture and some literary attainments, 
having joined the select class that will go abroad in 
April on his annual tour with Prof. A. J. Ebell, Director 
of the International Academy of New York and Berlin, 
solicits correspondence with those who would desire to 
accompany her; also with parents who would like to 
place their daughters in her more especial care. 

Unsurpassed advantages for culture and enjoyment 
are offered at less than one-half what their cost would 
be to parties not pone ssing the facilities perfected by 
the International Academy, under plans which have 
now been in operation three or four years, No loss, 
illness or accident of any kind whatever has attended 
any previous tour. Invalids have joined the class and 
returned in blooming health. 

THE LINE oF TRAVEL lies through Scotland, Ger- 
many, comprises ten weeks’ stay in Berlin for study, 
thence through Austria, part of Italy, Switzerland, 
Belgium, France and England. 

TERMS.—The expenses of the entire term of five to 
six months—comprising first-class board in first-class 
hotels, carriage rides wherever desirable, cost of sight- 
seeing, museums, concerts, etc., lecturers’ and pro- 
fessors’ fees in Berlin, private lessons from the best in- 
structors in music, the languages, drawing, etc., the 
services of a lady *directress, and the lectures to be 
given daily on history, art criticism, and subjects con- 
current with the tour, by Prof. Ebell, who has been 
over most of the ground twelve times—will be $800, 
gold, in advance. 

For ample references to former classes, and full par- 
ticulars, address (with stamp), 

Mrs. H. B. COLT, 
International Academy, 18 Cooper Union, 
New York City. 
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Ladies at Home 


| And Men who have ages ge wanted as agents. 
ovel plans, pleasant w GOOD end 3-cent stamp 
for particulars. THE GRAP HIC COMPANY, 39-41 Park 
Place, New York. 


~ Madame ys Corset Skirt Supporter, 


For Health, Comfort and Style, is ac- 
knowledged the best Article of the kind 
ever made. Numerous Testimonials in 
its favor are being received from all 
parts of the United States 
For sale by ail leading Jobbers and 
Retailers. 
FOY & HARMON, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haver, Conn. 
ARNOLD & BANNING, 
New York, Agents. 








#Ba- Always Fresh and Beliatle.~ 
1875. DREER’S "GARDEN CALENDAR 1875. 
Contains descriptive and priced lists of Vegetable, Flower 
and Grass Seeds. Plants, Bulbs, Novelties: and every 
Garden Re 16s Beautifully illustrated. Mailed 
free. Address, fenky A. [ReeR, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMATEUR Cun ATOR’S GUIDE 


ENLARGED, IMPROVED 
TO THE A "Magnificent Colored” Plate. 


FLOWER and hundreds of Engravings, descriptive 
of more than three thousand varieties of 
AND choice Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Gla- 


KITCHEN iolus Lilies, etc., ete., also full directions 


GARDEN eer perodenie Sent free on receipt of two 
Address WASHBI RN ‘& CO., Boston, Mass 
FAMILIES seck thom, “The Best,” DEALESS treble sales wi 
8 oh SE ods gs 
FLAVORS, 
Pure, Rich Flavoring Extracts of Choicest Fruits, 
One-third quantity more { wnat B equals ordinary ordinary Savoring extracts. 


LNTS [LADIES "0 


Sent safely 2,000 miles. 


° 15 Verbenas, 15kinds. - - 
(A rT j 12 Basket- planter, 12 kinds, 
L 12 Bedding-plants, 12 kinds, 


8 Roses,s kinds, - e 
ie Sistem § Geraninms,§ kinds, - 
All named sorts, our choice. 
100 other things cheap 
A premium offered to clubs, 


A 60-page Catalogue free, 
2ist vear, 40 acres, 1) greenhonses. 
STORRS, HARRISON & CO. 
Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 





STAGE 


= 
E1cut DOLLARS 
Will bay a Youna America Printing Press, and Fifteen 
Doilars a neat little printing office, including press, four 
fonts of type, two type cases, ink, ete. Send for a cir- 
euls ar, which gives letters from people who, made miser- 
able by buying other Pp resses, have finally become happy 
with a Young America. 
Address JOSEPH WATSON, 
53 Murray St.. New York, or 73 Cornhill, Boston. 


FREE 4 sample ofthe Great Flor al Monthly, PARK’s 
Fiona, Gazette, 20 pages, 7th Vol., richly illustrated; or 
3 months on trial, 10 cts.. Geo. W. Park, Fannettsburg, Pa. 


4 OO( AGENIS WANLED. | Samples sent free by mail, 
Ort with terms to clear from $5 to $10 per day. Two 
entirely new articles, saleable as flour. Address, 

H. B. WHITE & CO., Newark, NJ. 


A Woman in Armor. 


An American story of thrilling interest just begun in 
HearTa anpD Home, the great illustrated weekly Inagazine. 
Price reduced to $2.50 per year. Single number six eents. 
At news stands or by mail. Great inducements to agents 
and clubs. — Graphic Company, Publishers, 39-41 
Park Place, New York. 
































HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 








A Wonder 


Of Art, a marvel of economy, and unequalled in thrilling 
stories and brilliant miscellaneous features is Heanta 
AND Home, the great illustrated weekly magazine. A mag- 
nificent Steel Reproduction of some famous picture every 
week, free, as a supplement. Price reduced to only $2.50 
- year. Single number six cents. At news stands or 

y mail, postage paid. Great inducements to agents and 
clubs. The Graphic Company, Publishers, 39-41 Park 
Piace. New York, 


LEWIS LADOMUg “SS 
DIAMOND DEALER & JEWELER, 


WATCHES, JEWELRY & SILVER WARE, 
WATOHES and JEWELRY REPAIRED, 


802 Chestnut St., PY :i8- 
A VERY LARGE STOOK OF 
Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry 


AND 


SILVERWARE 


Always on hand. Country orders solicited. Goods sent 
by mail! or express to all parts of the United States, 


- ER COMPOUND 











OXYGEN TREATMENT 


For the Cure of Chronic Diseases. 


Its MARVELLOUS RESULTS for the last seven years 
are creating a wide-spread and profound impression. 


The “Home Treatment ’’ 


(By inhalation) sent everywhere. 


The ‘‘ Oxygenaqua,” (Oxygen-Water,) 


For all derangements of the digestive organs, is truly un- 
| approachable. Send a 25-cent currency note, and get the 
| author’s treatise of 140 pages, stating its modus operandi, 

sphere of action and record of genuine cures. 


G. R. STARKEY, A.M,, M.D., 


More Agepts Wanted. 1116 Girard St.. Philada 
‘We now enter the ficid for 

P the fall and coming winter, 

and are furnishing the best 





paying and most casil 

worked agency in the world. 
Our mis have always 
been the most successful, 
and 
new and exceedingly tvking 
inducements, re 


BUSINESS intelligence an 
tion for any one, young or 


old, of either sex, to make a really first-class paying busj- 
ness for themselves. 
largest business in our line. We 
territory, furnish the best tools 
largest cash pay. 


ve right to exclusive 
work with, give the 


& 


profitable. Everybody can make money. Send your name 
| and address at once for circulars, terms, etc. AGENTS, no 
| matter — you are doing, send to us for particulars. 
Address 
WATERS & TINKER, Publishers 
12—3., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Rare Offer! 
Twenty Steel Reproductions of famous pictures, origi- 
’ nal engravings, worth $30.00, 
| “Fated to be Freo,” Jean Ingelow's great story, price 
in book form $1.75. 

“A Woman in Armor,” a thrilling story of American 
home life, price in book form $1.25. 

")wenty short stories, arich variety of miscellaneous 
reading, and over 150 pages of rare pictures. 

All the above included in the offer of Hzarrn anv Home 
ow rriat till July 1. Sent post paid for only $1.00. The 
great illustrated weekly magazine. Price redueed to 
$2.50 per year. Single number six cents. At news stands 
or by mai!. Great inducements to agents and clubs. The 
oo Company, Publishers, 30-41 Park Place, New 
York. 


we have lately added | 
ulring only | 
applica- | 


We have the most agents, and d» the | 


OOK AGENTS, and ali expericnced | 
agents, find the business we furnish decidedly the most | 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
ORIENTAL CREAM, MEDICATED 80AP, Ete, 


Io Triomphe, Io Peans.—The world admires 
| beauty, but in no one thing more than the human face, 
| and he who contributes to making people beautiful does 

good, for no one can be good-looking and not be better, 
honester, and consequently happier. This country has 
long looked to Paris, that city of wondrous fair women 
and polite men, for its fashions and for those rarer cos- 
| metics for beantifying the complexion and preserving it 
| in all its natural color and freshness, and not until Dr. T. 
Fevix Gouravn’s Ortentat Cream or MacicaL Beavuririen 
was discovered and placed in the market, did this coun- 
try realize the consummation of Parisian skill and sci- 
ence here in its midst. For thirty-five years Dr. Gouraud’s 
name has been as familiar in fashionable circles, as the 
discoverer of a beautifier that has no equal in the annals 
| of modern science, as is the name of Parepa-Rosa to the 
| lovers of song. Indeed, so meritorious is his celebrated 
| Oriental Cream, that the gifted Parepa-Rosa and other 
| celebrities have taken it with them to Europe, and unite 
| with thousands in this: ountry in testimonials of its merit. 
|} Itis used by the beautiful and fair wherever society is, 
and no lady's dressing-table is complete without it. Its 
use is like drinking at the spring of perpetual youth, or 
being touched by the magic wand of beauty. The ladies 
| even say that the sly god Cupid carriesa bottle of it strung 
| to his bow, in which he dips the barbed point of those 
| instruments of torture to the busy breasts of obdurate 
| old bachelors, for it is the fair face. with its rich and rosy 
| hue, that demoralizes the most practical philosophy. Dr. 
| Gouraud may well be proud of the favor in which he is 
| held by the fashion of society, by reason of the popularity 
of his preparation; but prouder still of his reputation 
for fair and honorable dealing, gained through thirty- 
one years of honest deal with the trade, during which 
time he has seen hundreds of preparations pass from 
| sight, while his has continued to grow in popular favor, 
| Prepared by Dr. GOURAUD, 48 Bond Street, New York.— 
Rock Island (Il.) Argus. 

Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Medicated Soap cures 
Pimples, Scaly Eruptions, Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Moth 
Patches, Comedones, Tetter, Flesh-worma, Scald Heads, 
Nettle Rash, Sores, Chafed Thighs; in a word, all euticu- 
lar disfigurements. This soap is a specialty,and must 
not be confounded with the various lotions and nostrums 

| so extensively advertised for the purpose. GOURAUD’S 
| compound acts on the blood through the hair-like tegu- 
| mentary tissues, and disperses, instead of repelling all 
| rebellions of the blood. This remedy needs no pub- 
| lication of certificates. It has received the stamp of pub- 
lic approbation the past thirty-five years without a soli- 
tary complaint. Found at Dr. GOURAUD'S depot, 48 
| Bond street. New York, and druggists; 50 cents a cake. 
| Dr. GOURAUD'S RENOWNED POUDRE tUBTPILE 
| uproots hair from low foreheads, upper lips, or any part 
of the body, At Gouravup’s Depot, 48 Bond Street, New 
York, at $1 per bottle. Warranted and tested. 

GOURAUD'S LILY WHITE, for the complexion, the 
original, marpasing the imitation in quality and quantity, 
5 cents per box. 48 Bond Street, New York, late of 453 
Broadway, and formerly of 67 Walker Street. 

Echo from Pennsylvania.’ 

Dr. Govraup—Dear Sir: | saw your advertisement in 
the Saturday Evening Post,and I was so glad to find that 
I could once more get the Medicated Soap. I consider it 
the best thing for SKIN DISEASES, having used it in a 
case of scald head; bit that is fifteen years ago, and I 
never heard of it since till I saw yonr advertisement 
where I could get it. Inelosed please find 60 cents; send 
me one cake as soon as possible, and oblige your true 
friend, MARY L. WAINELAND, Youngstown, Pa. 

A Voice from Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. Feux Gounaup—Dear Sir; I received your highly 
Medicated Soap, and have used it one week. During the 
time I used the first eake my face changed every day, 
until I was entirely free of pimples, and to-day I can ra 
1 possess a clear complexion, SOLELY FROM THE USE 
of pour Soap. I wish you to forward me at your earliest 

| moment half a dozen of your Italian Medicated Soap. 

Wishing you success and a long life, | remain your 
| friend, J.C. STROUP, 

No. 65 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr.Stroup ie a highly respected and well-known citizen 
of Pittsburgh, and trustworthy 

Dr. GOURAUD'S SOAP is also a sovereign remedy for 
SCALD HEADS, SCALP DISEASES, MOTH PATCHEs, 
SALT RHEUM, RINGWORM. WORMS IN THE SKIN, 

| and all SKIN BLEMISHES. Warranted, or no pay taken. 
Fifty eents a cake. Found at Dr. GOURAUD'S OLD- 
ESTABLISHED DEPOT, 48 BOND STREET, NEw 
YORK, and Druggists. Beware of imitations. 

Wholesale Agents in Philadelphia: 

JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., 602 Arch Street. 

FRENCH, RICHARDS & CO., N. W. corner of Tenth 
| and Market &roots, 












































HOME MAGAZINE BOOK-CLUBBING LIST, No. 3. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF WONDERS. 


COMPLETE IN 20 VOLUMES. 


ELEGANTLY BOUND IN HALF ROAN, GILT TOP. 


A NEAT WALNUT RACK, 


Made expressly for the purpose, accompanies each set. 
PRICE $30. 
aa See Book-Clubbing List No. 2, Home Magazine for February. “@a 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOP2DIA. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People, on the basis of the latest edition of the German Conversa- 
tions-Lexicen. New and Revised Edition, with 70 full-page illustrations, besides nearly four thousand smaller engrav- 
ings, and a large number of maps. Law Binding, 10 vois., $60 


OUR BOOK-CLUB No. 3. 


Library of Wonders, 20 Vols. . ... - « $30.00 
Chambers’ Encyclopredia, 10 Vols. . ; . e : 60.00 


Sent by us for $61.00. $90.00 


If written to, we will give the price at which either set wil! be - nt singly. 

A draft, check or post-office order must accompany the order ft. books. Thy will be carefully packed and sent 
@ express, or in any other way that may be designated. 

‘ae See our Book Clubbing List in January and February numbers 0) tome Magasine. 


CHAMBERY’ ENCYCLOPADIA AND THE LIBRARY OF WONDERS AS PREMIUMS. 


How to get either of the above valuable works as Premiums for Subscriptions to the Home 
Magazine at club rates. 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA, 10 Vols., at $6 a Vol. $60. 


For 60 subseribers to Arruvr's ILLustratep Home Macaztne, at the club rate of $2.15 for each subscriber, we will 


send all the volumes of this Encyclopedia as a premium 
If enough subscribers cannot be procured to obtain the whole work, then every six subscribers hee for a 


volume, and the remaining volumes to complete the set will be furnished by us at $3 each. But none of the vol- 


umes can be sent until all are paid for, as we can only purchase them in full sets. 
Subscriptions can be sent in as fast as procured, and as long a time taken to make up the full list as may be 
very subscriber will, of course, receive one of our Premiums. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF WONDERS, 20 Vols., $30. 


For 40 subscribers to Home Macaaztne at the club rate of $2.15, we will send a full set of “ Tue Ittustratep Lrerart 
or Wonpers.” If enough subscribers cannot be procured to obtain the whole work, then every 10 subscribers wil! 
pay for 5 volumes, and the remaining volumes to complete the set will be furnished at $1 each. Other conditions 
same as above. 

&@ To THOSE WHO BAVE SENT In CiURs.—If any of those who have already sent in clubs should desire to avail 
themselves of the opportunity here given to procure either or both of these valuable sets of books, the offer is open 
to them as well. They have only to pay for the magazine now received free as the getter-up of a club, and the whole 
numoer in the club, their own included, will stand to théir credit in the new arrangement. We state this in order 
to give all of our club-getters an opportunity to secure these valuable books should they desire to do so. 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 809 & 811 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


All sizes, English Brussels, Three-ply Ingrain, very cheap, at the old place, 


112 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
(2 ONSTANTINES P)INE PAR © OAP 








S OLD a GROCERS. 
FITS Cared Rees’ Rptlepti hia Habit Cured. Bya 
fae We veises vase. ‘or cir erer, a Surgeon U.S. A, Send 


culars evidence of seocess, eic., address stamp for Kook and full particulars, to W. B. SQUIRE, 
No. 257 Main Btrest, Riehmend, Ind. M. D., Worthington, Greene Co., Ind. 
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THE GREAT HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE OF AMERICA! 


} 














——~ 


Arthur's Illustrated 


Home Magazine. 


On the side of Temperance and 


true Christian morality. 
Apweys up to the advancing — —- 
thought of the times. Whatever is hurtful to Society 
neers it condemns without fear 
The HOME MAGAZINE takes or favor. 
rank with the leading and It makes itself felt im the 
most influential Period- Homes of the People a 


power for good. 


icals of the day. 


ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE CLAIMS TO BE 


THE GREAT HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE OF AMERICA, 


And to be more thoroughly identified with the people in their Home and Social Life than any 
other Periodicalin the Country. The Publishers refer with confidence to the Magazine for 1874, as having more 
than fulfilled the promise of interest and excellence made at the beginning of the year. For the com- 
ing year, it will be made richer, if possible, in all its varied Departments, and still more worthy of the high place it 


has gained in the affections of its readers. 


NEW LITERARY ATTRACTIONS 


We have in preparation, by first-class writers, anumber of 
attractive, highly interesting and valuable series of articles, 
a few aply of which can here be mentioned. Among these 
writers is :— 


whose 

MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL artand 

literary biographies and criticisms have been so well re- 

ceived during the past year. She is now engaged in 

preparing for us a new series of papers of the same general 

aracter with those which have given so much pleasure 
and instruction to our readers. 


VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND {ii 22: 


graceful sketches, and beautiful historic portraits. 


‘THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD,” 


‘ 
By ‘‘ PrpstssrwayY Ports.’' These inimitable sketches of 
ome Life and Character will be continued. 


HOMES OF THE PEOPLE, 3)". 
» B.DUFFEY, 

will be especially attractive and useful. Her wide experi- 
ence, practical good sense, and decided opinions on all 
home and social matters make her peculiarly fitted to write 
the articles which are to come under this head. We give 
some of the titles of these articles, from which the reader 
will see their scope and value. ‘*‘Housks aNp HOMES;"’ 
**How TO MAKE HOME PLEASANT;"* ** WILL YOU WALK 
INTO MY PARLOR?’ ‘*KITCHENS AND CELLARS;’* 
‘SH ALLS;’’ ‘‘DINING ROOMS; ‘*‘CHAMBERS;”’ ete., etc. 
THE STORY TELLER. 3\222"5.".°3: 
* fidence to this de- 

ment for the present yearas an earnest of whatit will 

In 1875. Besides three SERIALS, one by Mus. JuLIA C, 
R. Dorr, one by T. 8. ARTHUR, and one by the author of 
** CROOKED I’LACES,’’ we have published a large number 
ofShorter Stories that are not surpassed in interest by those 
which have appeared in any other magazine in the coun- 
a We announce but a single serial now ; but others 
will be given, and our subscribers may be sure that ‘* Tue 

Story TeLLenR’’ will be richer than ever. 


A NEW SERIAL STORY ici; outh 
THUR will be 
commenced in the January number. 
OUR NEW PREMIUM fisuetnsics 
has just completed 
for us two premium engravings, on which he has been 
engaged for along time. They are superior as works of 
art to any thing he has yet done. 
A CHOICE of one of these pictures is given free to 
every subscriber for next year. The 
firstis called 


THE INTERRUPTED READER, 


and is one of the sweetest home pictures ever published. 
It represents a mother with a book in her hand, from the 
rusal of which hertwo year old baby has just interrupted 
er, asking fora kiss. No motherean look atit without los- 
ing her heart to the winsome darling, The other picture is 
THE LION IN LO An old soldier, covered 
le with decorations, is in 
the toils of a merry coquette, who is taking her revenge out 
of him for having presumed to offerhis hand. She has said 
** ves ** to his proposal, but on one condition ; he must 
thread the fine cambric needle which she has placed in his 
elumsy old fingers; but the gay girl has taken good care to 
give him one without an eye! The whole scene is inex- 
pressibly humorous. Asa work of art the picture is one 
of great merit. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER 4},.'3..::!'°%! 
MAGAZINE,*’ for 

1876 will receive one of theseelegant pictures free. If no 
choice is made, **THE INTERRUPTED ReApER"’ will be 
sent. If both are desired, 0 cents in addition to the sub- 
m, will secure the extra picture. None but subscri- 

befato the magazine can get these pictures at this mere 
no al price, as they are valuable engravings, and equal 
if notsuperior in beauty and excellence to any we have yet 


offered. Such pictures as we have frequent}y said, cannot 
be bought in the print stores for less than $5 each. 


THE MOTHERS’ Department will be carefully 
edited and have suggestive 


articles from our best and most experienced writers. 


THE HOUSEKEEPERS’ {i"pii'iia' poke. 


tical. 


THE HOME CIRCLE prince vicre our read 


ers and writers can meet in friendly talk. 


‘“ OR, THE CAB- 

FIFTY YEARS AGO: (xs ‘or ‘Tue 
WEST.** By RoseLita Rice. We announce this mew 
series of articles with real pleasure, knowing, as we do, 
that it will be among the most sttractive that we shall offe; 
our readers nextyear. Miss Rice, besides holding the pe 
ofa ready writer, has in her possession a large amount of 
original material from which todraw, and a wide acquain- 
tance with people whose personal reminiscences are rich 
with pioneer incidents and experiences. Ourreaders will 
have something new and rare 


BUTTERICK’S NEWEST PATTERNS for ladies’ 
and « iren’s dresses are given 
by special arrangementevery month. Theseare acknowl- 
edged to be the mest practical and useful of any in the 
country; and as they are always accompanied with full de- 
scriptions of the garment, material to be used, etc., and 
cost of pattern, so enabling every womam to be, if she 
chooses, her own dressmaker, our lady readers will se« 
that, in this feature. our Magazine is rendered almost in- 
dispensable to the family Patts s for boys’ and girls’ 
clothing are always given in these reports, 


CHOICE AND BEAUTIFUL ILI- 
USTRATIONS jen: wit be greatly superior ts 


any thing yet given. 


DEPARTMENTS \ large amotntof reading 

* matter, not indicated tn the 

foregoing programme, will be given under various classl- 

fied heads; such as 

Boys’ and Girls’ Treasury, Health Depart- 
ment, The Observer, Religious Reading, 
Evenings with the Poets, The Reformer, 
General Literature, Reviews, Editorial De- 
partment, Etc., Etc. 


TERMS IN 


One copy one year 
Three copies ** ** ......... 
Six a and one to getter 
Ten +“ + rv : 
&@ Every subscriber, whether single or In clubs, 
ccive one of our two beautiful Premium eugravings Sree. 
If no choice is made ** Tuk INTERRUPTED READER’ will 
be sent. If both pictures are wanted by amy subseriber, 
5S cents extra will secure them. 
az- To those who send clubs of three or six subseribers a 
premium picture will be giver To the getter up of a club 
of Ten subscribers both pictures will be sent free. 
S— Specimen numbers 15 cents la currency or postage 
stamps. 
POSTAG As uhder the new Post Office Law, which 
¢ goes into operation on the first of Janu- 
ary next, all postages have to be paid at the office where a 
magazine or newspaper is mailed. 15 cents must be added 
to each subscription for prepayment of postage for the 
year. This will cover all postages on premium pictures as 
well as the magazine and, make the cost to subseribers less 
than heretofore, besides relieving them of all care and 
trouble at their own offices. 
REMITTANCES. $33 2.°s5%ieticr 
* draft on Philadelphia, New 
York or Boston. If you cannot get a Post-office order or 
draft, then, have your letter registered at the Post-office. 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 809 and 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

















